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Gannett  asks 
for  ruling  on 
prior  restraint 
(See  page  9) 

Report  blames 
press  for  high 
city  crime  rate 
(See  page  11) 

Metro  dailies 
seen  winning 
suburban  war 
(See  page  12) 
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Maybe  you've  been  reading  paid  publicity  about  being 

our  ads  about  The  Register  Ho.  5  in  full-run  linage  in  the 

out  in  Santa  Ana,  Calif.  We  country  last  year.  Big  deal!  5o 

hope  so  because  they  cost  an  arm  and  a  why  aren't  they  Ho.  1? 
leg.  Well,  we  have  another  38  daily  and 

weekly  newspapers  who  think  they're  not  Okay,  let's  hear  it  for  all  you  other  great 

half  bad  either,  and  they  are  a  little  guys  who  are  part  of  Freedom  newspapers, 

hacked  that  The  Register  hogged  all  the  Inc.,  the  other  other  great  guys.  Stand  up: 

In  California;  APPEAL  DEMOCRAT,  Marysville;  VICTOR  VALLEY  DAILY  PRESS,  Victorville;  TtlE  BULLETin,  Anaheim, 
PORTERVILLE  RECORDER,  Porterville;  TURLOCR  DAILY  JOURMAL,  Turloch,  THE  STAR  PROGRESS,  La  Habra;  in  Texas 
ODESSA  AMERICAM,  Odessa,  VALLEY  MORMIMQ  STAR,  Harlingen;  THE  MOHITOR,  McAllen,  BROWHSVILLE  HERALD, 
BroWhsville;  PAMPA  DAILY  HEWS,  Pampa;  in  Horth  Carolina;  QASTOHIA  GAZETTE,  Gastonia;  TIMES-HEWS,  Burlington, 
THE  DAILY  HEWS,  Jacksonville,  SUH  JOURHAL,  Hew  Bern,  KIHSTOH  FREE  PRESS,  Kinston;  in  Florida;  HEWS  HERALD, 
Panama  City,  PLAYGROUHD  DAILY  HEWS,  Fort  Walton  Beach,  HEWS  TRIBUHE,  Fort  Pierce;  in  Colorado;  GAZETTE 
TELEGRAPH,  Colorado  Springs;  COMMUHITY  PRESS  HEWSPAPERS,  IHC.,  Denver;  in  Ohio;  LIMA  HEWS,  Lima,  TELEGRAPH- 
FORUM,  BucyruS;  in  South  Dakota;  THE  DAILY  PLAIHSMAH,  Huron;  in  Mississippi;  DELTA  DEMOCRAT-TIMES,  Greenville, 
in  Hebraska;  COLUMBUS  TELEGRAM,  Columbus,  in  Indiana;  THE  JOURHAL  REVIEW,  Crawfordsville;  SEYMOUR  TRIBUHE, 
Seymour;  in  Hew  Mexico;  HEWS  JOURHAL,  CloviS;  in  Hew  York;  HORHELL  TRIBUHE,  Hornell,  WELLSVILLE  REPORTER/ 
SPECTATOR,  Wellsville,  HUHDA  HEWS,  Hunda;  DAHSVILLE  EXPRESS,  Dansville,  STEUBEH  COURIER,  Bath,  PEHH  YAH 
EXPRESS,  Penn  Yan,  COURIER  GAZETTE,  Hewark;  in  Alabama;  DOTHAH  PROGRESS,  Dothan;  HEADLAHD  OBSERVER, 
Headland;  ASHFORD  POWER,  Cottonwood 

P5  We  still  don’t  have  a  corporate  gasbag,  but  we  do  have  a  dandy  little  TV  station  up  in  Medford,  Ore ,  name  of  kTVL  (CB5-MBC) 

^Piuapap^ro,  Iitc. 

Corporate  Headquarters;  lOSS  Horth  Main  Street,  Hinth  Floor,  Santa  Ana,  California  92701 


HERALD-NEWS 

A  COPLEY  ^  NEWSPAPER 

JOLIET,  ILLINOIS 

HERALD-NEWS  WINS  1ST  FOR 

EDITORIALS 

The  Herald-News  has  won  first  University  of  Kansas, 

place  for  outstanding  editorials  in  a  Five  local  editorials  published  in 

nationwide  contest  conducted  by  the  1981  were  entered  in  the  contest  by 

Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  head-  the  Herald-News.  They  were  written 

quartered  in  Chicago.  by  Jack  L.  Crittenden,  executive  edi- 

The  Herald-News  was  selected  in  tor;  William  F.  Blackburn,  publisher 

the  25,000-to  50,000-circulation  class.  and  editor  at  the  time,  who  now  is  re- 

The  judging  was  by  the  William  AUen  tired;  and  Reynold  Hertel,  managing 

White  School  of  Journalism  at  the  editor. 

AN  UNINTERRUPTED  PUBLICATION...143  YEARS,  SINCE  1839 

REPRESENTED  BY  SAWYER,  FERGUSON,  WALKER 


Whof 's  block  &  white 
and  leod  oil  doy? 

Give  up? The  Minneopolis  Sror  ondlnj^^ 

On  April  5rh,  rhe  first  edition  of  the 
combined  ond  expended  Star  and 
Tribune  come  off  the  press- giving  the 
notions  12th  ronking  morlset,  for  rhe  first 
time,  on  oll-doy  newspoper. 

With  newspapers  hoving  to  report 
more  and  more  complex  stories,  the 
combined  Stor  ond  Tribune  will  be  able 
to  offer  20%  more  news  spoce,  filled  by 
50%  more  reporters  thon  either  poper 
hod  before. 

New  ond  expanded  sections  meon 
greoter  flexibility  ond  ovoilobiliries  for 
advertisers.  Generol  and  clossified  doily 
combinotion  rotes  will  be  held  ot  present 
levels  through  1982.  Locol  odvertising 

Whot's  block  and  white  ond  reod  oil  doy? 


rotes  Mondoy  through  Fridoy  will  be 
lowered  2%  from  our  previous  morning/ 
evening  combination  rotes.  ^ 

Circulotion  is  projected  to  reoch 
360,000  by  Morch,  1983.  Thots  850,000 
adult  reoders  every  doy-oll  doy  65% 
of  the  households  in  the  Minneopolis  pri- 
mory  morl'^et  oreo  will  see  the  news¬ 
paper- twice  the  penetrotion  of  the  mor- 
ket's  best  TV  stotion. 

With  home  delivery  in  rhe  morning 
ond  newsstand  editions  throughout  the 
doy,  the  combined  Minneopolis  Stor  and 
Tribune  will  lost  oil  doy.  If  youd  like  your 
Minneapolis  market  messages  to  enjoy 
this  kind  of  exposure,  just  coll  your  locol 
CWO&O  newspoper  soles  represenrotive. 
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Left:  Earthworm  Gothic, 
below:  Like  Father,  Like 
Son,  from  the  portfolio 
of  Gary  Parker,  winner 
of  two  first  places,  1982 
Pictures  of  the  Year; 
third  place.  1982  Pho¬ 
tographer  of  the  Year. 
Parker  was  also  1981 
Southern  Photographer 
of  the  Year. 


Consistent  Excellence 

This  year,  the  photo  staff  of  The  Florida 
Times-Union  and  Jacksonville  Journal  won 
more  awards  in  the  national  Pictures  of  the 
Year  competition  than  any  other  newspaper 
staff  in  the  country.  Enough  said? 

^dlorida^lmes'JUmon 

J’^'‘S‘'"vii'"Journal 

ONE  RIVERSIDE  AVE.,  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA.,  32202 
(904)  359-4111 

ENTHUSIASM 


Enthusiasm,  by  Dick  Van  Halsema  Jr., 

Second  Place,  Sports,  1982  Pictures  of  the  Year, 
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*  Major  meetings  in  bold  face 

APRIL 

3-4 — UPl  Newspapers  of  Louisiana.  International  Hotel,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La. 

3- 6 — Interstate  Circulation  Manager's  Association,  Hotel  Her- 

shey,  Hershey,  Pa. 

9— Tribune  Co.,  annual  meeting  of  stockholders.  Tribune  Towers 
Chicago. 

12-16— Viewtext  '82  Conference,  New  York  Sheraton,  N.Y.C. 

13 — New  England  AP  News  Executives  Assn.,  Sheraton  Tara, 
Framingham,  Mass. 

14- 16— PNPA/IAMA  Display  Ad  Conference,  Marriott  Inn, 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

15- 17 — Kansas  Press  Association,  Garden  City,  Kans. 

18-20 — Northern  States  CMA  Conference,  Ramada  Inn,  Minneapolis. 
20 — Newspaper  Comics  Council,  Columbus  Citizens  House,  New 
York  City. 

22 — Multimedia  Inc.,  annual  meeting  of  stockholders,  Hyatt  Regen¬ 
cy,  11  a.m.,  Greenville,  S.C. 

22-23 — National  News  Council.  Stanford  University.  Palo  Alto, 
Calif. 

25- 28 — Newspaper  Research  Council  Conference,  Doubletree  Inn, 

Monterey,  Calif. 

26- 28 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Con¬ 

vention,  Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

25-27 — PN-ANCAM  conference.  Red  Lion  Inn,  Pasco,  Wash. 

28 —  Overseas  Press  Club  Awards  Dinner,  Waldorf-Astoria,  NYC 

29 —  International  Kenaf  Newsprint  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency 
Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

29- May  1 — Nevada  Press  Assn.,  Winnemucca  Convention  Center,  Winne- 

mucca,  Nev. 

30- May  1 — Sigma  Delta  Chi’s  Distinguished  Service  Awards  Program,  Col¬ 

onial  Williamsburg  Conference  Center,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

MAY 

2-4 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Kings  Island,  Mason. 

2-5 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Fairmont 
Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

2-5 — Society  of  American  Business  and  Economic  Writers,  Ala¬ 
meda  Plaza  Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

2-8 — International  Classified  Advertising  Week 

4- 7 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Chicago  Marriott, 

Chicago,  III. 

9-11 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  annual  con¬ 
ferences  The  Otesaga,  Cooperstown. 

9-12 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Managers  Association,  Sheraton 
Resort,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

9-13 — International  Press  Institute  annual  general  assembly, 

Madrid,  Spain. 

12-15 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  Green¬ 
brier,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.Va. 

12- 15 — Catholic  Press  Association,  La  Posada,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

13- 14 — Allied  Annual  Publishers  Meeting,  Westwater  Inn, 

Olympia,  Wash. 

13-15— Ohio  Newspaper  Ad  Executives,  Kings  Island  Inn,  Kings 
Island,  Ohio. 

13-15 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executive 
Sales  Conference.  Marriott  Hotel,  Tampa,  Fla. 

13-16 — The  Gutenberg  Festival,  trade  show.  Long  Beach  Con¬ 
vention  Center,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

16-19 — New  York  State  Circulation  Management  Association, 
annual  meeting.  Holiday  Inn-Arena,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

16-19— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers, 
Hyatt,  Hilton  Head,  S.C. 

19-22 — National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers,  Franklin 
Plaza  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

23- 24 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulations  Managers,  Myrtle  Beach  Hilton 

Motel,  N.  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C. 

24- 28 — International  Federation  of  Editors  &  Publishers  (FIEJ), 

Oslo,  Norway. 

25 — Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  annual  meeting  of  stockholders,  10  a.m., 
Rochester,  N.Y. 
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Si.  P^uI,  Minn. 

Newspaper  publisher  annind 
the  world  rejoiced  uxlay  upon 
learning  they  can  now  pro¬ 
duce  plates  at  least  twice  as 
fast  and  for  as  little  as  half  the 
cost  of  conventional  silver-film 
platemaking  systems. 

It  was  revealed  that  plates 
made  by  Deadlincr  are  tough 
j  enough  to  pnxluce  runs  in  ex-  | 
(  cess  of  100,000  and  provide  r-^ 
;  quality  repnxluction  of  dou-  I 

j  We  trucks,  l(X)-linc  halftones,  ® 

and  both  process  and  ,sp»)t  ^ 
color.  ^ 

p 

Makers  of  conventional  plate-  p 
making  systems  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment.  q 

I  However,  sources  who  have  lei 
I  .seen  Deadliner  in  operation  j  pr 
report  that  its  balanced  plate-  uh 
m^ing  method  allows  the  li-  (  no 
nal  image  on  the  plate  to  UKire  "V 
nearly  match  the  capabilities  pla 
of  commonly-used  newspa-  lin< 
per pres.ses.  papers,  and  inks,  h 
I  Acoonling  to  these  soua'es.  the 
I  resuh  is  a  sharp  and  clean- 
looking  finished  ptt)du«.-i.  ,  t 
One  very  highly-plaLxd  s»iuae  I  P 
told  r/re  Daily  Bugle  that  I  ' 
I>eadliner's  ability  to  rmxluce  f 
press-ready  plates  directly  I 
from  pasteup  saves  enough  I 
time  to  allow  newsroom 
deadlines  to  he  expanded  to 
catch  later  -  breaking  news 
stories.  N 

Later,  it  was  confirmed  that  the  _ _ 

iMt  broadateet  page  out  can  Biii 
6am 


FREE 

BROCHURE^ 
OFFERED^^ 


Deadliner  plate  processer  and  imager  _ 

Deadliner  recoups  cost  in  two  years! 


1st.  Joseph,  Michigan 
Production  Manager.  Bill 
Fisher,  of  the  Herald- 
Palladium  states  that  the 
Deadliner  Platemaking  Sys¬ 
tem  permits  the  paper  to  go  to 
press  an  average  of  26  min-  I 
utes  ahead  of  the  publisher’s  j 
noon  deadline.  Said  Fisher,  i 
"We  have  been  producing  our  ; 
plates  on  a  Pynrfax  or  Dead-  ' 
liner  System  for  over  four  j 


I  years.  In  that  tune  span  we  i 
II  /  have  never  been  late  stam'iig  / 
.  i  the  press  due  to  a  malfunction  j 
g  of  the  platemaking  equip-  I 
.  I  merit.”  j 

>  I  Acconiirig  to  Fisher,  the  first  j 
I  two  years  of  operation  re-  I  | 
I  coup^  the  newspaper’s  in-  j  I 
I  vestment  in  the  system,  f  f 
:  When  the  cost  of  silver  esca-  '  ( 

'  lated  and  the  price  of  film  j 
!  skyrrK'keted,  the  Herald-  ]  i 
!  PaUadkmi  was  .saving  in  ex-  ;  |_ 
j  cess  of  $1.60  per  page.  \  p 

“Even  with  today’s  reduced  _ 
film  prices.”  Fisher  an-  I  m 
nounced.  “we  are  still  en-  I 
joying  a  saving  over  j 
conventional  plaiemaking  ;  .St. 
sy.stems.”  ;  n  , 

Without  reservation.  Fisher  |  spe 
endorsed  the  Deadliner  I  ven 


I  A  new  color  bnvhure  has 

(been  produced  featuring 
complete  information  on 
Deadliner.  Free  copies  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to 
Mike  Rynerson.  Printing 
Products  Diviskin/3M.  223- 
2N  3M  Center.  St.  Raul. 
MN  55144.  Interested  par¬ 
ties  can  also  call  toll-free  I-  I 
8(K)-328-l676.  .Minnesota  j 
residents  should  call  collect  I 
612-7.^3-4041.  j 

Deadliner - i]  I 


DcadliiHT  brochure 


conventional  plaiemaking  ;  .Si.  Paul,  .\finii. 
sy.stems.”  ;  ||  confirmed  today  that 

Without  reservation.  Fisher  I  special  lighting,  plumbing, 
endorsed  the  Deadliner  ventilating,  and  darknxnn  fa- 
Platemaking  System  for  its  I  cilities  ate  generally  not  needed 
spcMl.  cost-effectiveiwss.  I  for  opention  of  Deadliner. 


outstanding  dependability. 
Mid  ability  to  produce  a  con- 
jiMrwriy<|ualityproduc». 


haver  piim 


and  only  minimal  space  is 
requited. 

As  a  result,  the  user’s  choice 
of  Deadliner  System  tocadon  j 

aHgws  oplimuro  udiizaiioa  o€ 

iHfir  rriwwiii  FWJ 


3M  Hears  You . . . 
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Workshops/Clinics/Seminars 

(National  and  Regional) 


APRIL 

4- 9 — American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Executives,  newspa¬ 

pers  over  75,000  circulation,  Reston,  Va. 

5- 7 — Modern  Production  Techniques  training  seminar,  sponsored 

by  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  Institute  of  Training,  Miami,  Fla. 

13 —  Landon  Seminar,  Profit  Strategies  for  Newspapers,  Atlanta 
Hilton,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

14 —  Landon  Seminar,  Profit  Strategies  for  Newspapers,  Holiday 
Inn  North,  Dallas,  Tex. 

16-18 — 1st  Northern  Short  Course  in  Photojournalism,  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Photographers  Assn.,  Ramadainn,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

16-18 — Photography  in  Journalism  Conference,  sponsored  by 
San  Jose  Mercury  News,  Sunnyvale  Hilton,  Sunnyvale,  Calif. 

18-19— American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Minorities  Seminar, 
Univ.  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

18-20 — Newspaper  Readership  Project  for  editors  in  N.J.,  N.Y.,  Pa. 
Conn.,  and  Dela.,  Bergen  Record,  Hackensack.  N.J. 

18-23 — American  Press  Institute,  Coverage  of  Entertainment  & 
Arts,  for  critics,  Reston,  Va. 

18- 23 — Circulation  Development  Seminar  sponsored  by  the  Gan¬ 

nett  Foundation,  Hilton  Inn  on  the  Campus,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

19- 21 — Leadership  in  the  Newsroom,  a  management  development 

workshop  for  editors,  sponsored  by  ANPA,  ASNE,  APME,  Hyatt 
Regency,  Washington,  D.C. 

19-23 — Computers  &  Newspapers,  Training  Seminar,  Knight- 
Ridder  Newspapers  Institute,  Miami,  Fla. 

24 — N.Y.  State  Associated  Press  Associations  joint  seminar  with 
AP  broadcast  members  on  contacts  in  state  government,  Sheraton 
Airport  Inn,  Albany,  N.Y. 

25-26 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Minorities  Seminar, 
Univ.  of  Massachusetts/Harvard,  Amherst,  Mass. 

25- 30 — ^American  Press  Institute,  Newspapers  and  Telecommuni¬ 

cations.  Reston,  Va. 

26- 28 — Mid-America  Press  Institute,  Today's  Living,  Today's  Dollar 

seminar,  Bel  Air  Hilton,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

28-30 — Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  Institute  of  Training,  Effective 
Management  Skills,  Miami,  Fla. 

MAY 

2- 7— American  Press  Institute,  Suburban  and  Zoned  News  Cover¬ 

age,  Reston,  Va. 

3- 8 — Location  82;  Solvang,  5th  annual  photo  workshop,  Cali¬ 

fornia  State  University,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

10-12 — Seminar  Week  in  Long  Beach,  sponsored  by  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology.  Long  Beach  Convention  Center,  Long 
Beach.  Calif. 

12-16— Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  Institute  of  Training.  Managing 
with  Unions,  Miami,  Fla. 

16-18 — Newspaper  Readership  Project  for  editors  in  Ky.,  Tenn.,  Ind., 
Ohio,  W.Va.,  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald  and  Leader,  Lexington,  Ky. 

16- 19— Circulation  Promotion  seminar,  presented  by  INPA,  Hyatt 

Regency,  Chicago. 

17- 19 — Managing  People  in  the  Circulation  Department,  spon¬ 

sored  by  ANPA.  ICMA,  NPRA,  Radisson  Hotel,  Chicago. 

22 — Penney-Missouri  Family/Lifestyle  Seminar,  Lincoln  Plaza,  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Okla. 

23-26 — ANPA/INPA  Strategic  Planning  Seminar,  La  Coquille 
Club,  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

JUNE 

1-3 — Advertising  Training  Seminar,  Pennsylvania  Press  Institute, 
PNPA  Press  Center,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

6- 11 — Modern  Media  Institute,  Writing  Center  Seminar  for 

Journalism  Professors.  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

27-29 — Inland  Small  Newspaper  Cost  Clinic,  (newspapers  under 
15.(X)0).  Chicago.  III. 

27-July  2 — American  Press  Institute,  Marketing  the  Dally  Newspaper  Semi¬ 
nar,  Stanford  Universitv.  Palo  Alto  r.aiif 


Writing  guide _ 

By  Ethei  Grodzins  Romm 

To  be  or  not  to  be?  #27 

Why  must  vivid,  vigorous  verbs  provide  the  strength  in  a  sent¬ 
ence?  Why  can't  nouns,  adjectives,  or  adverbs  do  that  job  all  the 
time,  instead  of  rarely?  What  weakness  lies  in  is,  was  and  the  oth¬ 
er  be  verbs? 

No  one  known  to  me  has  the  answerto  these  questions.  I  began 
asking  them  the  day  I  wrote  a  verb  lesson  for  a  junior  high  gram¬ 
mar  book.  I  had  started  with  the  usual  definition; 

A  verb  is  a  word  that  expresses  action  or  otherwise  helps  to 
make  a  statement.  What  is  the  verb  in  the  following  sent¬ 
ence?  I  heard  an  explosion. 

Answering  my  own  question  with  my  definition  led  straight  to 
explosion,  the  only  “action”  word  in  my  sentence.  How  had  I 
managed  to  get  the  kids  to  the  noun  instead  of  the  verb? 

The  definition,  like  all  definitions  about  language,  misleads. 
Action  can  be  put  into  one  of  four  parts  of  speech,  forming  sent¬ 
ences  with  slightly  different  meanings: 

Noun;  I  heard  an  explosion. 

Adjective:  I  heard  the  exploding  sound  of  dynamite. 

Adverb:  Explosi vely,  the  sound  went  off  in  my  ear. 

Verb;  The  sound  exploded  in  my  ear. 

The  sentence  /  heard  an  explosion  would  lead  the  students  aw¬ 
ry  because  I  had  written  a  talking  sentence.  Spoken  English  is 
marked  by  weak  verbs  and  strong  nouns:  He  took  a  walk.  We  had 
a  swim.  She  gave  a  sigh.  He  made  an  examination.  They  reached 
a  decision.  (Evans  and  Evans,  A  Dictionary  of  Contemporary 
American  Usage).  In  writing,  we  would  edit  those  to  He  walked. 
We  swam.  She  signed.  He  examined.  They  decided.  Evans  and 
Evans,  however,  recommended  against  such  editing.  They 
erred.  What  works  in  speaking  doesn’t  work  in  writing.  My  talk¬ 
ing  sentence  had  a  flabby  verb,  heard  and  a  vivid  noun,  explo¬ 
sion. 

Since  talking  comes  naturally  and  writing  must  be  learned,  we 
should  scrutinize  every  verb  in  our  copy,  expecting  they  will  all 
need  changing. 

Almost  always,  planting  the  action  in  the  verb  brings  forth  a 
more  powerful  sentence.  We  may  never  know  why.  I  am  guess¬ 
ing  that  a  written  sentence  needs  all  the  help  it  can  get  because  it 
lacks  most  of  the  things  that  make  oral  language  both  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  convincing,  things  like  tone  of  voice,  emphasis, 
winking,  sneering,  jabbing  fingers. 

Writers  have  only  the  naked  silent  words  on  the  page,  all  print¬ 
ed  in  the  same  shade  of  black.  Perhaps  the  verb,  the  essential 
word  in  the  predicate,  provides  the  best  location  for  the  strongest 
action  word,  doubling  the  action  power,  rather  like  chocolate 
chocolate  chip  ice  cream. 

Every  writer  knows  to  avoid  the  be  verbs,  the  weakest  and 
flabbiest  of  them  all.  We  say  they  “don’t  paint  a  picture.” 

To  be  comprises  eight  forms:  be,  is,  am,  are,  was,  were,  be¬ 
ing,  been,  as  in; 

/  am  good,  he  is  good,  we  are  good,  she  was  good,  we 
were  good,  we  are/were  being  good,  we  have/had  been 
good,  we  want  to  be  good. 

Avoid  all  of  them  as  main  verbs.  (In  I  am  guessing,  am  be¬ 
comes  a  helper  or  auxiliary  verb,  marking  the  tense,  mode  or  vo¬ 
ice.) 

•  I  wrote  this  column  on  strong  verbs  without  using  the  verb 
to  be  as  a  main  verb  of  my  own.  Good  exercise — you  might  want 
to  try  it  when  you  are  not  writing  against  a  deadline.  But  I  could 
have  used  at  least  one  is  main  verb.  The  hallmark  of  spoken  Eng¬ 
lish  is  the  weak  verb  and  the  strong  noun  seems  better  to  me  than 
Spoken  English  is  marked  by.  ..  . 

•  Still,  the  writer’s  answer  to  Hamlet  is;  Not  to  be. 
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BestWvsheSy 
Mary  Worth! 


She  began  her  career  in  1932  as  Apple  Mary,  selling 
apples  in  the  street  just  to  get  by  during  the 
Depression.  Today  she’s  Mary  Worth,  a  name 
I  well  -  suited  to  the  sophisticated  matron  who 
I  entertains  millions  every  day  with  contemporary 
dramas  which  speak  frankly  to  such  poignant 
issues  as  teen-age  pregnancy,  alcoholism  and  widowhood. 


During  her  50  years,  the  story  strip  heroine  has  been  dubbed  the  “Queen  of  the 
Comic  Pages,’’  and  has  become  an  institution  in  comic  history. 

Field  Newspaper  Syndicate  wishes  you  a  happy  50th  anniversary,  Mary. 

You  are  the  apple  of  our  eye! 


Apple  Mary,  1932 


Mary  Worth,  1982 


Editor  &  Publisher 

The  EOuRTm  estate 


Robert  U.  Brown,  President  end  Editor  James  Wright  Brown 

Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Pubiisher  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Hurried  legislation? 

The  minute  the  House  Telecommunications  Sub¬ 
committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Rep.  Timothy  Wirth  of 
Colorado,  passed  a  bill  (H.R.5158)  that  would  keep  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  out  of  electronic  publishing 
over  its  own  long-distance  transmission  network  AT&T 
denounced  the  bill  and  began  a  $2  million  lobbying  effort 
including  full-page  newspaper  ads  aimed  at  defeating  it. 

The  ads  started  with  “A  Plea  for  Orderly  Policy-making” 
and  referred  to  the  “hurried  legislation  now  under  considera¬ 
tion.”  AT&T  acknowledged  that  “comprehensive  new  legisla¬ 
tion”  will  be  needed  but  asked  that  it  be  deferred  until  the 
consent  decree  completes  its  travels  through  the  judicial 
system. 

We  think  it  is  misleading  to  the  public  to  say  this  legisla¬ 
tion  is  “hurried.”  It  may  not  fit  into  AT&T’s  idea  of  proper 
timing,  but  “hurried”  it  is  not. 

Legislation  to  rewrite  the  1934  Communications  Act  has 
been  discussed  since  1976.  The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  in  1980  endorsed  the  original  “Wirth 
Amendment,”  which  said  about  the  same  things  the  current 
bill  says,  and  reaffirmed  that  support  in  February  of  1981. 

ANPA  even  invited  AT&T  Vicechairman  James  E.  Olson  to 
discuss  the  problems  and  the  issues  on  the  same  platform 
with  Rep.  Wirth  at  its  Chicago  convention  a  year  ago.  Olson 
suggested  the  two  sides  “meet  in  Congress,  the  FCC,  or  better 
yet  in  the  market  place,  and  work  things  about.”  He  added 
that  between  Congress  and  FCC  “Congress  is  the  proper 
place  for  telecommunications  policy.” 

Everyone  seemed  to  agree  with  him,  even  Congress  where 
the  current  bill  was  passed  by  the  subcommittee  15  to  0.  But 
now  another  ingredient  has  been  added  to  the  mix,  the  con¬ 
sent  decree  and  the  courts,  and  this  is  AT&T’s  current  reason 
to  delay  legislation  further. 

In  its  sense  of  fair  play,  ANPA  has  invited  AT&T  Chairman 
Charles  L.  Brown  to  discuss  the  issues  once  more  before  its 
annual  meeting  in  San  Francisco  a  month  from  now. 

As  anyone  can  see  by  this  record,  a  discussion  of  more  than 
six  years  duration  cannot  be  called  “hurried.” 
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‘‘Congress  shall  make  no  law  .  . 

With  those  words  it  is  proscribed  from  abridging  freedom  of 
the  press,  but  it  is  proceeding  to  do  so  with  legislation  making 
it  a  crime  to  print  names  the  government  doesn’t  want  pub¬ 
lished.  Most  journalists  are  in  sympathy  with  the  motives 
behind  the  Intelligence  Identities  Protection  Act  but  are  also 
in  agreement  that  in  its  present  form  it  is  unconstitutional. 
Why  doesn’t  Congress  realize  this  before  it  puts  an 
unworkable  law  on  the  books? 
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Letters 


UTILITY  ADS 

E&P's  February  27  editorial  on  “Util¬ 
ity  Advertising”  fails  to  mention  two  very 
important  reasons  why  utility  customers 
should  not  subsidize  the  cost  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  First,  despite  the  change  in  Adminis¬ 
trations  and  the  temporary  surplus  of 
foreign  oil,  our  goal  as  a  nation  should  still 
be  to  use  less  energy,  not  more.  Now  is 
not  the  time  to  promote  increased  energy 
usage  just  to  please  the  stockholders. 
Second,  it  is  ironic  that  the  utility  com¬ 
panies  want  the  customers  to  pick  up 
their  advertising  tab  when  they  have 
fought  for  years  proposals  for  customer 
funding  of  public  ombudsmen,  who 
would  represent  consumers  at  utility  rate 
hearings  before  public  service  commis¬ 
sions.  If  the  utilities  refuse  to  help  cus¬ 
tomers  get  their  message  across,  why 
should  the  customers  help  the  utilities  do 
it? 

Steve  Mehlman 
(Mehiman  is  a  former  Bridgewater  (N.J.) 
Courier-News  reporter  working  in  public 
relations  in  Washington,  D.C.) 

AD  ERROR 

On  February  20,  The  Register  of 
Orange  County,  California  ran  the  first  in 
a  new  campaign  of  ads  on  the  cover  of 
Editor  &  Publisher.  The  ad  carried  the 
headline,  “LINE  FOR  LINE”  and  com¬ 
pared  the  Register’s  daily  news  hole  to 
those  of  several  papers  across  the  coun¬ 
try.  There  were  several  errors  in  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  ad  due  to  mistakes  made  in 
gathering  data.  First,  the  ad  should  have 
compared  the  total  news  linage  of  the 
papers,  not  just  daily  linage.  Secondly, 
the  Register’s  linage  is  not  greater  than 
the  linage  of  either  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  or  the  Dallas  Times-Herald  as 
stated  in  the  ad.  Our  apologies  to  the  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  of  those  two  fine  pap¬ 
ers  who,  indeed,  printed  more  lines  of 
news  than  we  did. 

Larry  Burkhart 


(Burkhart  is  director  of  marketing  for  The 
Register.) 


THE  TAMRV  TRIBUNE 

■’ll  -r  -  ■ 


Hoards  Gather  For  Shuttle  Flight  3 

HEADLINE  BLOOPER— Tampa  Tribune 
page  1  editors  are  back  in  class,  puzzling 
over  homonyms.  AAany  readers  called  to 
discuss  the  word  improperly  used  in  the 
AAarch  22  front-page  headline.  The  paper 
informed  readers  the  next  day  that 
"Hordes  of  editors  are  now  poring  over 
the  Tribune's  hoard  of  dictionaries." 
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Cartoon  by  Dick  Adair 
Honolulu  Advertiser 

BACKS  REFORM 


As  suggested  in  the  article  of  March  6 
(“Battlelines  Drawn”),  reform  in  journal¬ 
ism  education  is  much  needed. 

The  solution,  however,  demands  much 
deeper  changes  than  adding  more  sand¬ 
box  courses  to  the  curriculum.  Most  edi¬ 
tors,  I  suspect,  want  the  newcomers  to 
have  a  solid  grounding  in  English  and 
some  understanding  of  government,  busi¬ 
ness,  science,  etc.  The  fact  that  editors  do 
not  want  to  hire  from  journalism  schools 
suggests  they  prefer  a  different  content, 
the  varied  content  of  liberal  arts.  Editors 
over  the  years  have  always  leaned  to  the 
person  with  a  well-rounded  education, 
and  I  suspect  that  is  still  true,  regardless 
of  conflicting  surveys  and  comments  by 
editors. 

The  root  problem  in  journalism  educa¬ 
tion  is  that  across  the  country  it  is  anti¬ 
intellectual  (not  encouraging  ideas  or 
thinking)  and  certainly  anti-professional 
(how  many  journalism  professors  ever 
worked  more  than  a  few  months  or  a  year 
on  the  same  job,  and  how  many  have  ever 
worked  in  the  media  fulltime  at  all?)  Look 
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Cartoon  by  Wallmeyer 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press- 
Telegram 

at  the  resumes  of  those  who  are  getting 
the  teaching  jobs  in  journalism  schools! 
They  are  going  to  the  career  student  who 
has  been  at  school  until  nearly  30. 

A  journalism  department  is  one  of 
those  few  enclaves  of  academia  where  the 
instructor  can  get  away  with  not  knowing 
the  subject,  for  lack  of  experience,  and 
even  maintain  a  distaste  for  the  profes¬ 
sion. 

Reform  should  begin  in  two  places:  (1) 
Change  hiring  procedures — look  to  the 
profession  instead  of  just  to  the  young 
person  who  goes  for  a  longterm  PhD  and 
neglects  practical  expereence.  (Yet,  it  is 
primarily  the  PhD’s  that  the  schools 
want);  (2)  Give  a  message  to  deans  and 
upper  echelon  supervisors  who,  often 
coming  from  other  disciplines,  impose  a 
rigid  conformity  to  write  for  obscure  jour¬ 
nals  and  penalize  those  who  create  arti¬ 
cles  and  books  for  the  commercial  media, 
including  newspapers. 

Reform  is  overdue.  Perhaps  the  best 
place  to  begin  is  to  call  some  kind  of  con¬ 
vocation  of  professionals  and  set  up  a 
rival  accrediting  agency  which  (1)  rates 
schools  according  to  performance  by  fac¬ 
ulty  members  in  the  real  world,  (2)  looks 
at  the  quality  of  the  graduate  and  (3)  con¬ 
siders  the  job  placement  record  of  the 
school  being  examined. 

Hiley  H.  Ward 

(Ward  is  associate  professor  of  journalism 
at  Temple  University  and  a  newspaper 
reporter  for  20  years.) 


CAUSEY 


Newspaper  readers  working  for  the  federal 
government  ani;where  in  the  U.S.  are  a  natu¬ 
ral  for  Mike  Causey’s  “FEDERAL  DIARY,’’  a 
lively  Washington  Post  column. 


A  bonus  in  the 

Los  Angeles  Times- 
Washington  Post  News  Service 
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mo-bile  (mo'  bol,  mo'  bel) 

1.  moving  or  movable 

Mobile,  true  to  the  dictionary'  definition, 
is  moving — over  the  past  10  years  Mobile 
has  soared  “out  of  sight”  making  it  one 
of  the  fastest-growing  markets  on  the 
Gulf  Coast. 

Mobile’s  future  has  never  looked  brighter. . . 
and  Mobile’s  industries  are  investing  their 
dollars  with  confidence  in  Alabama’s  Port  City. 
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Gannett  seeks  high  court  carriers 

.  .  .  *  •  *  form  ‘Good 

review  of  prior  restraint  Neighbor  Patrol’ 


Gannett  Co.  has  filed  a  petition  for  a 
writ  of  certiorari  with  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  (March  23)  asking  the  high  court  to 
rebuff  what  it  believes  to  be  a  prior  res¬ 
traint  placed  by  a  Washington  state  Su¬ 
perior  Court  Judge  on  press  coverage  of  a 
pretrial  hearing  in  an  attempted  murder 
case. 

If  the  lower  court  judge’s  decision  is 
allowed  to  stand,  the  Gannett  brief  con¬ 
tends,  it  will  not  only  condone  the  con¬ 
cept  of  prior  restraint,  but  will  also 
undermine  voluntary  press-bar  guide¬ 
lines  for  trial  coverage  that  are  now  in 
effect  in  31  states. 

The  case  involves  a  decision  by  What¬ 
com  County  Superior  Court  Judge  Byron 
Swedberg  requiring  that  ail  reporters  who 
wanted  to  cover  a  pretrial  hearing  in  an 
attempted  murder  case  sign  an  assurance 
that  they  would  abide  by  the  voluntary 
press-bar  “Statement  of  Principles  and 
Guidelines.” 

Reporters  for  the  Gannett-owned 
Bellingham  (Wash.)  Herald  refused  to 
sign  and  challenged  Swedberg’s  pro¬ 
cedure  by  appealing  it  to  the  Washington 
Supreme  Court.  That  court’s  majority 
approved  of  the  procedure  and  rebuffed 
an  effort  to  have  the  ruling  reconsidered. 
Gannett  then  filed  its  petition  with  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Among  the  argument’s  Gannett  pre¬ 
sents  is  that  Swedberg’s  insistence  on  a 
signed  agreement  as  a  condition  for 
reporters  being  permitted  to  cover  the 
pretrial  hearing  is  counter  to  a  ruling  that 
the  Supreme  Court  made  in  its  1976 
Nebraska  Press  Association  v.  Stuart 
decision.  That  ruling  involved  similar  use 
of  the  Nebraska  free  press-fair  trial  guide¬ 
lines,  resulting  in  what  the  high  court 
found  to  be  a  prior  restraint  on  news 
coverage. 

Numerous  news  organizations 
including  Reporters  Committee  for  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  Allied  Daily  Newspap¬ 
ers  plan  to  file  an  amicus  curiae  brief  ask¬ 
ing  the  Supreme  Court  to  accept  the  case 
for  review. 

Meanwhile,  Allied,  the  Washington 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and 
the  Washington  State  Association  of 
Broadcasters  moved  toward  withdrawing 
their  voluntary  approval  of  the  Statement 
of  Principles  and  Guidelines,  in  order  to 
forestall  its  use  by  other  judges. 


Swedberg  and  the  Washington 
Supreme  Court  justified  the  procedure  on 
the  basis  that  the  associations  had 
approved  the  guidelines  when  they  were 
written  in  1966,  and  that  Swedberg  was 
only  asking  reporters  to  reaffirm  what 
they  had  already  agreed  to. 

Jack  Landau  of  the  Reporters  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press  said  such 
a  ruling,  if  it  is  allowed  to  stand,  will  be  a 
set  back  to  the  cooperative  venture 
between  the  press  and  the  bar. 

“It  is  going  to  destroy  all  the  progress 
that  has  been  made,”  he  said.  “Every¬ 
body  entered  into  the  press-bar  guide¬ 
lines  voluntarily.  To  make  them  manda¬ 
tory  will  ruin  the  whole  cooperative 
effort.” 

Meanwhile,  the  Washington  state  press 
organizations  are  “taking  great  care  to 
explain  the  purpose  of  their  action,  and 
assure  judges  and  lawyers  that  it  does  not 
represent  a  withdrawal  from  the  Bench- 
Bar-Press  Committee  and  its  overall  pro¬ 
gram.” 

According  to  an  Allied  newsletter,  the 
news  organizations  don’t  want  guidelines 
that  they  agreed  to  as  voluntary  to  now  be 
used  in  court  orders,  back  by  a  court’s 
contempt  power. 


Atlantic  City  (N.J.)  Press  has  organized 
a  Good  Neighbor  Patrol. 

The  program  involves  all  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  adult  and  junior  carriers,  who  will 
be  keeping  watchful  eyes  on  the  neigh¬ 
borhoods  they  serve. 

Carriers  were  invited  to  volunteer  to 
serve  on  the  patrol.  On  kickoff  day,  more 
than  350  of  the  newspaper’s  adult  and 
junior  carriers  had  signed  up  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  program. 

The  press  has  set  up  an  emergency  tele¬ 
phone  number  for  carriers  to  call  if  they 
see  a  problem  that  should  be  reported. 
The  dispatcher  at  the  press  is  trained  to 
notify  the  proper  authorities  and  send 
help  where  it  may  be  needed. 

As  they  sign  up,  carriers  are  given  lett¬ 
ers  for  their  customers,  manuals  with 
identification  cards,  a  supply  of  decals  for 
customers’  homes,  and  baseball  caps  that 
carry  the  program’s  insignia.  T-shirts  will 
be  distributed  when  weather  warms  up. 

Carriers  will  be  recognized  depending 
on  the  degree  in  which  they  become 
involved.  The  newspaper  will  detail 
incidents  that  have  been  reported, 
monthly,  in  a  news  story. 


Robert  H.  Phelps  John  S.  Driscoll 

KEY  CHANGES — Robert  H.  Phelps,  Boston  Globe  executive  editor,  will 
become  assistant  to  the  publisher  and  associate  editor,  and  John  S.  Driscoll, 
Sunday  Glabe  managing  editor,  will  become  executive  editor,  effective  April 
5.  Phelps  will  concentrate  on  the  development  for  the  Globe  of  a  system  of 
transmitting  information  electronically  ta  home  tv  sets.  Driscoll  will  have 
overall  direction  of  the  newsroom  under  Thomas  Winship,  editor.  Phelps,  62, 
joined  the  Globe  in  1 974  from  the  New  York  Times.  Driscoll,  47,  started  with 
the  paper  in  1954  as  a  part-time  reporter. 
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Arizona,  five  years 
after  Boiies  siaying 


By  M.L.  Stein 

The  long-range  impact  of  the 
investigative  reporting  team  that  con¬ 
verged  on  Arizona  following  the  1976 
bombing  murder  of  reporter  Don  Bolles 
was  the  subject  of  conflicting  opinion  at 
an  anniversary  symposium  in  Tucson 
(March  27). 

Robert  W.  Greene,  Newsday  assistant 
managing  editor  who  directed  the  team, 
gave  a  “qualified  yes”  to  the  questions  of 
whether  the  project  achieved  its  goals  and 
purpose  and  validated  the  “unique 
investigative  process.” 

“I  regret  that  Don  Bolles’  murderers 
still  roam  at  large,  but  neither  they  nor 
anyone  else  in  the  United  States  has  since 
dared  to  kill  a  reporter  for  doing  his  or  her 
job,”  Greene  declared.  “In  our  own 
small  way,  we  believed  that  we  helped  to 
create  an  atmosphere  in  which  jx)tential 
killers  fear  us  more  than  we  fear  them.” 

150  attend 

The  one-day  symposium  drew  about 
150  reporters,  editors,  lawyers,  public 
officials,  law  enforcement  officers,  and 
journalism  students. 

Greene  asserted  that  the  80,000-word 
series  that  was  put  together  from  the 
reporting  team’s  efforts  led  to  a  toughen¬ 
ing  of  law  enforcement  in  Arizona,  fund¬ 
ing  hikes  for  the  state’s  Department  of 
Public  Safety.  An  increase  in  corruption 
indictments  and  prosecutions  and  an 
“acute  sense  that  criminals,  no  matter 
how  rich  and  powerful  or  influential,  are 
not  acceptable  members  of  society  and 
should  not  be  treated  as  such  by  the  com¬ 
munity  and  its  public  officials.” 

Cast  doubts 

But  others  at  the  University  of  Arizona 
gathering,  including  former  U.S.  Attor¬ 
ney  General  Benjamin  R.  Civiletti,  cast 
doubts  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  report¬ 
ing  effort.  Civiletti  questioned  the  entire 
concept  of  investigative  reporting  in 
criminal  cases  and  argued  that,  in  the 
Bolles’  instance,  there  was  the  possibility 
“your  effort  complicated  the  task  of  the 
police  investigators  at  the  outset  and  may 
ultimately  have  impeded  the  work  of  the 
prosecutor  and  judge  in  securing  a  fair 
trial  for  the  alleged  murderers.” 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  slaying,  only 
one  man,  John  Harvey  Adamson,  who 
confessed  to  the  murder,  is  in  prison. 
Two  others.  Max  Dunlap  and  James 
Robison,  were  convicted  in  1977  but 
were  freed  when  the  convictions  were 
overturned  by  the  Arizona  Supreme 
Court. 

Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors, 
Inc.  (IRE),  which  managed  the  Arizona 
Project,  was  slapped  with  7  libel  suits 
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stemming  from  its  23-part  report.  Five 
were  dismissed  and  two  are  still  pending. 

The  IRE  series  ran  totally  or  partly  in 
18  of  the  23  news  organizations  that  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  project.  Among  media 
that  did  not  carry  the  report  were  the  New 
York  Times,  Washington  Post,  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  Bolles’  newspaper, 
Arizona  Republic,  which  had  taken  part 
in  the  team  investigation. 

Greene  said  he  regretted  the  “innate 
elitism”  of  the  first  three  papers  in  not 
publishing  the  series.  That  decision  “cast 
them  into  the  role  of  carpers  when  they 
could  have  been  leaders,”  he  observed. 

Among  his  other  regrets,  Greene 
noted,  were  continuing  weakness  in  Ari¬ 
zona’s  justice  system,  the  quality  of  its 
courts  and  bar  and  that  “greatness  still 
eludes  the  Arizona  press.” 

Also  expressing  some  disappointment 
in  the  legacy  of  the  IRE  report  was  pan¬ 
elist  Bob  Early,  former  Republic  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  who  had  worked  with  Greene 
on  the  project. 

Improvements  noted 

Early,  who  now  heads  a  Phoenix  com¬ 
puter  firm,  said  there  has  been  some 
improvement  in  Arizona  criminal  laws 
and  a  heightened  awareness  of  criminal 
activity  but  concluded  that  basically  little 
has  changed  in  the  state  since  Bolles’ 
murder. 

“The  state  has  little  ability  to  prosecute 
sophisticated  crime,”  he  explained. 
“This  is  still  a  great  place  for  the  sophisti¬ 
cated  criminal.  There  is  a  deficiency  in 
blind  trust  laws,  law  enforcement  is  poor¬ 
ly  funded  and  there  is  a  lack  of  continuity 
in  enforcement.  There  are  no  gaps  in 
organized  crime.” 

State  Attorney  General  Robert  Corbin, 
who  sat  on  the  same  panel,  said  the  state 
has  moved  more  strongly  against  crime 
and  corruption  since  the  IRE  report  but 
conceded  that  the  Mafia  is  still  bringing 
millions  of  dollars  into  Arizona  to  be 
“laundered”  in  legitimate  businesses. 

Civiletti,  in  his  later  speech,  contended 
that  investigative  reporting  is  more  help¬ 
ful  in  “institutional  corruption-public 
system  abuse”  rather  than  “garden  vari¬ 
ety”  criminal  conduct. 

Muddy  the  waters 

“When  the  press,’’  he  stated, 
“descends  upon  the  scene,  attempts  to 
develop  its  own  sources,  leads,  evidence, 
and  indeed  theories  of  the  case,  the  result 
may  be  to  muddy  the  waters  fatally  or  tip 
the  scales  against  a  fair  trial.” 

Despite  IRE  disclaimers  that  its  task 
force  did  not  seek  to  solve  the  Bolles’ 
killing,  public  perception  is  that  the 
reporting  team  was  engaged  in  a  murder 
investigation,  Civiletti  said. 


“Certainly  controversy  swirled  amidst 
your  own  ranks  regarding  the  merits  of 
collective,  arguably  collusive,  journal¬ 
ism,”  he  went  on.  “And  although  the  Ari¬ 
zona  report  is  eloquent  testimony  to  your 
good  purposes,  I  must  ask  if  it  did  not 
have  some  inevitable  negative  back¬ 
lash.” 

Governor  defends  project 

Among  the  defenders  of  the  Arizona 
report  was  Governor  Bruce  W.  Babbitt, 
who  said  it  has  “weathered  the  test  of 
time.” 

“It  did  wake  up  public  agencies,”  he 
declared.  “We  restructured  institutions 
from  top  to  bottom  and  eliminated  fla¬ 
grant  abuses.  Is  Arizona  cleaned  up?  No, 
but  we  no  longer  have  the  fascinated 
tolerance  for  organized  crime  that  we 
once  did.” 

Babbitt  was  State  Attorney  General  at 
the  time  of  the  Bolles  investigation. 

The  report  also  got  generally  good 
marks  from  Ralph  Milstead,  director, 
Arizona  Department  of  Public  Safety; 
State  Representative  John  U.  Hays,  and 
John  Rawlinson,  Tucson  Citizen  repor¬ 
ter,  who  was  a  member  of  the  IRE  team. 

“Don  Bolles’  murder  brought  white 
collar  crime  to  everyone’s  attention,” 
Hayes  said. 

Other  symposium  speakers  asserted 
that  the  Arizona  Project  enabled  young, 
relatively  inexperienced  reporters  to 
learn  investigative  techniques  from  pros 
like  Greene  and  that  the  IRE  left  a  file  that 
was  valuable  for  further  investigations  in 
the  state. 

Jerry  Uhrhammer,  IRE  president  and  a 
project  veteran,  claimed  it  has  sparked 
similar  team  reporting  efforts  in  other 
states  and  helped  build  IRE’s  member¬ 
ship  from  200  at  the  time  to  more  than 
1,500  today. 

But  despite  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Arizona  Project,  the  state’s  press 
continues  to  be  intimidated  by  the  courts, 
according  to  a  journalism  professor 
George  W.  Ridge,  former  city  editor  of 
the  Arizona  Daily  Star. 

Ridge,  who  also  is  a  lawyer  and  former 
assistant  state  Attorney  General,  com¬ 
plained  that  newspapers  should  have 
examined  more  closely  the  Supreme 
Court  ruling  that  freed  Dunlap  and  Robi¬ 
son.  He  termed  it  “one  of  the  thinnest 
decisions  I  had  ever  read”  on  such  an 
important  case. 

“The  judiciary  is  merely  another 
branch  of  government,”  Ridge  pointed 
out.  “The  press  questions  the  decisions 
of  legislators,  college  presidents  and  city 
bodies  but  judicial  decisions  seem  to  be 
chiseled  in  stone  and  are  not  to  be  looked 
at.” 

The  conference  was  sponsored  by  the 
UA  Department  of  Journalism,  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Foundation,  Arizona  Daily  Star,  Ari¬ 
zona  Republic  and  the  Scripps  League 
Newspaper  Education  Fund. 
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Media  and  politicians  hit 
for  fueiing  fear  of  crime 


Media  and  politicians  were  both  con¬ 
demned  for  fueling  the  fear  of  crime  in  a 
14-city  study  on  the  impact  of  crime  upon 
American  lifestyles,  sponsored  by  Figgie 
International  Inc. 

Based  on  the  framework  of  a  uniform 
set  of  questions  developed  by  the 
research  survey  firm.  Research  &  Fore¬ 
casts,  Inc.,  journalists  from  daily 
newspapers  and  one  magazine  in  14  cities 
interviewed  policymakers  in  their  com¬ 
munities  and  put  together  lengthy  arti¬ 
cles. 

Those  articles  were  carried  by  the 
individual  newspapers  and  then  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Figgie  to  be  included  in  a  nation¬ 
al  report  that  has  just  been  released. 

The  newspapers  participating  in  the 
survey  included  the  Arizona  Republic  in 
Phoenix;  the  Chicago  Sun-Times;  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer;  Dallas  News;  Denver 
Post;  Detroit  News;  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar;  Miami  News;  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal;  Minneapolis  Star;  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch;  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat; 
and  the  Seattle  Times.  Also  participating 
was  Los  Angeles  Magazine. 

“Fiery  campaign  rhetoric  about  wars 
on  crime  and  constant  repetition  of  alarm¬ 
ing  new  crime  statistics  provoke  an 
increased  fear  in  communities,”  the  re¬ 
port’s  introduction  states. 

“Politicians  at  the  local,  state  and 
national  level  are  solely  responsible  for 
the  unhealthy  fear  that  most  people  have 
about  crime,”  said  Minneapolis  Chief 
Public  Defender  William  Kennedy.  “All 
the  media  does,  by  and  large,  is  report 
what  the  politicians  are  saying.” 

Throughout  the  different  cities,  com¬ 
munity  leaders  blamed  broadcast  and 
print  news  reports  for  “glamorizing  vio¬ 
lence”  and  “sensationalizing  crime.” 

Among  the  seven  “causes  of  crime” 
that  were  mentioned  throughout  the  14- 
city  profiles,  “media  and  politicians”  is 
among  them. 

Both  groups  were  criticized  for  fueling 
the  fear  of  crime  with  “fiery  rhetoric 
about  wars  on  crime  and  constant  repeti¬ 
tion  of  new  worsening  statistics.” 

According  to  an  overview  of  the  report, 
tv  programs  were  thought  by  some  to 
contribute  toward  the  breakdown  of  the 
family  and  the  glorification  of  violent 
crime. 

In  the  report  prepared  for  the  Miami 
News  by  Verne  Williams,  Dade  County 
leaders  differed  on  whether  or  not  the 
local  media  overplayed  the  crime  prob¬ 
lem. 

Metro  Police  Director  Bobby  Jones 
said,  “I  think  there  is  an  overemphasis  or 
willingness  to  sensationalize  crime  as  a 
kind  of  reaction  to  what  the  consumers 
want  to  read.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think 
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newspapers  and  the  media  do  have  an 
obligation  to  try  to  point  out  community 
problems.” 

“I  think  the  press  has  used  restraint,” 
said  Dr.  Marvin  Dunn,  university  pro¬ 
fessor  and  black  leader.  “This  communi¬ 
ty  is  one  in  which  the  press,  if  it  chose, 
could  plaster  front  pages  with  stories  and 
photos  of  crime.  If  anything,  what  the 
press  has  not  done  is  the  job  of  in-depth 
reporting  that  would  help  the  community 
move  toward  change  and  improvement.” 

In  Minneapolis,  criticism  of  crime 
coverage  included  complaints  that  arti¬ 
cles  were  sensational,  and  that  they  fo¬ 
cused  on  crimes  in  which  members  of 
racial  minorities  were  the  perpetrators. 

In  an  article  by  David  Peterson, 
Katherine  Skiba  and  Christine  Hudgins 
for  the  Minneapolis  Star,  Chief  Public 
Defender  William  Kennedy  said  there 
was  no  other  word  to  describe  crime 
coverage  in  the  press  than  sensational. 

“There’s  been  more  in-depth  reporting 
of  crimes  of  violence,  which  engenders 
even  more  fear  among  citizens  in  the 
community,”  he  said. 

Willie  Bridges,  coordinator  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Crime  Victims  Center,  said,  “If 
you  read  the  paper  and  you  handled  the 
case,  it’s  blown  out  of  proportion  a  little 
bit.” 

In  the  same  report.  Chief  District  Judge 
Harold  Kalina,  said  newspapers  “cover 
the  more  sensational  crimes  because  the 
others  aren’t  really  newsworthy.  If  some¬ 
one’s  house  is  burglarized,  it’s  one  out  of 


Peter  S.  Clay  S.  Anstaett 

STAUFFER  MOVES — In  a  reassign¬ 
ment  of  several  Stauffer  Communications, 
Inc.,  executives,  Peter  W.  Stauffer,  editor 
and  general  manager  of  the  Glenwood 
Springs  (Colo.)  Post,  has  moved  to  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Independence  (Mo.) 
Examiner.  Clay  W.  Stauffer  succeeds  his 
brother  in  Glenwood  Springs,  shifting 
from  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Shawnee  (Okla.)  News-Star.  At  the 
Brookings  (S.D.)  Daily  Register,  Douglas 
J.  Anstaett  was  named  editor  and  general 
manager,  succeeding  Dennis  Koenders, 
who  resigned.  Anstaett  was  assistant  pub- 
lisher  of  the  Grand  Island  (Neb.) 
Independent. 

In  Independence,  Stauffer  succeeds 
Peter  J.  Esser,  who  retired. 

14  that  is  burglarized.” 

Minneapolis  Police  Chief  Anthony 
Bouza  said  he  thinks  the  notion  that  crime 
reporting  actually  exacerbates  crime  in  a 
community  is  “a  great  mistake.” 

Black  community  leader  Ron  Edwards 
said  he  sees  a  greater  emphasis  by  the 
press  on  reporting  minority  crimes  than 
on  white  collar  crimes. 

“In  situations  in  which  there  is  knowl¬ 
edge  by  the  media  of  white  collar  crime, 
newspapers  do  not  do  an  equitable  job  of 
reporting  it,”  Edwards  said.  “I  am  con¬ 
cerned  from  the  civil  rights  points  of  view 
that  I  am  seeing  a  creeping  emergence  of 
(Continued  on  page  12) 


ON  TOP  OF  THE  NEWS  —  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle  has  added  a 
new  dimension  to  their  news  coverage  through  a  recent  agreement  with  Fleet 
Helicopter  Services  for  the  use  of  a  helicopter  for  the  equivalent  of  an  hour  a 
week.  The  ink  was  barely  dry  on  the  contract  before  the  helicopter  vras 
pressed  into  service  to  cover  the  crash  of  another  helicopter  in  the  AAorning 
Call  area.  The  copter  is  expected  to  land  and  take  off  from  a  local  airport, 
but  the  top  floor  of  the  recently  built  Morning  Call  parking  deck  will  be  used  in 
emergency  situations. 
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Metro  dailies  seen 
winning  suburban  war 


By  Celeste  Huenergard 

Bruce  Sagan  stood  before  some  70  sub¬ 
urban  editors  last  week  in  Chicago  and 
declared  that  the  ‘‘mythical  monsters 
downtown  ...  are  out  to  get  us.” 

Metro  dailies  have  ‘‘learned  how  to 
zone,  they’ve  learned  how  to  replate  and 
how  to  figure  out  who  gets  what,”  the 
publisher  of  the  Chicago-based  South- 
town  Economist  Newspapers  warned  his 
audience  during  an  editorial  conference 
sponsored  by  Suburban  Newspapers  of 
America.  ‘‘The  biggest  thing  the  Goss 
Company  is  doing  today  is  figuring  out 
how  to  (electronically  convert)  their  mail- 
rooms.” 

Metros  are  not  the  only  competitor 
breathing  down  the  necks  of  suburban 
papers,  Sagan  added,  pointing  to  cable 
television  and  the  selectivity  it  will  even- 
ti  ally  offer  viewers. 

‘‘Selectivity  is  what  (community  news¬ 
papers)  are  all  about.  That’s  the  only  way 
we’ve  won  all  the  wars  we  have,”  he  said. 

Referri  ig  to  metro  papers,  Sagan 
warned  that  ‘‘they  want  very  badly  to 
recapture  the  markets  they  have  lost  to 
us.  They’re  after  us  .  .  .  our  news,  our 
advertisers  and  our  marketplaces.” 

The  biggest  threat  competitors  present, 
Sagan  continued,  is  their  erosion  of  the 
community  press’  economic  base. 

‘‘Take  away  our  economic  base  and  we 
cannot  pay  your  salaries,”  he  said. 

As  examples,  the  publisher  cited  the 
Chicago-based  Tribune  Company  which 
is  creating  shopper  publications  in  every 
market  where  they  distribute  dailies  in 
order  to  protect  their  own  flank. 

Sagan  also  cited  his  own  shopper 
operation  in  Florida. 

‘‘It’s  housed  in  a  40,000  square  foot 
building  and  we  have  every  department 
except  editorial.  There  are  no  edi¬ 
tors  ...  no  reporters.  We  are  putting 
out  300,000  newsprint  products  across 
central  Florida  and  we  have  literally 
taken  somebody’s  economic  base  away 
from  him.” 

In  tracing  the  growth  of  suburban 
newspapers  since  World  War  II,  Sagan 
held  up  a  copy  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
dated  October  18,1871.  The  lead  editorial 
in  the  four-page  paper  published  only  two 
weeks  after  the  great  Chicago  fire  was 
addressed  to  advertisers: 

‘  ‘  We  devote  all  the  space  we  can  possibly 
spare  to  advertisers  in  this  morning's 
paper,  and  those  who  find  that  their 
advertisements  are  left  out  will  pardon  it 
to  the  necessity  of  giving  a  fair  portion  of 
our  columns  to  the  reading  public.  The 
demand  for  intelligence  is  not  only 
insatiable,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  the  city 
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that  much  of  that  which  we  publish 
should  go  to  the  public.  We  divide  our 
space  between  the  reader  and  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  and  that  is  the  best  we  can  do  for 
both  classes.  The  advertiser  will 
understand  that  the  earlier  in  the  day  he 
gives  us  what  he  wishes  to  he  published, 
and  the  smaller  the  space  into  which  he 
condenses  it,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  find  a 
space  in  our  column.” 

While  the  audience  joked  that  little  had 
changed  since  1871,  Sagan  perused  the 
tattered  front  page,  noting  that  it  held 
many  ads  and  a  lead  story  dedicated  to 
circuit  court  filings. 

‘‘Try  and  find  the  circuit  court  filings  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  today,”  Sagan  said. 

The  metros’  shift  from  local  news  to 
international  and  national  headlines,  the 
publisher  continued,  followed  after 
World  War  II — at  about  the  same  time 


suburban  papers  followed  their  readers  to 
the  outskirts  of  the  city. 

‘‘What  we  were  then  were  newspapers 
of  concensus,  we  gave  them  listings  of 
births,  marriages  and  deaths — things 
(they)  could  not  dispute.” 

But  as  the  suburbs  continued  to  grow, 
sometimes  growing  larger  and  richer  than 
their  center  cities,  suburban  papers  began 
to  fill  a  journalistic  vacuum  created  by  the 
metros’  preference  for  Moscow  and 
Washington.  The  community  press  began 
to  cover  their  communities’  news  and 
issues. 

‘‘In  25  years  we  have  moved  from 
being  happy  talk  newspapers  to  newspa¬ 
pers  concerned  with  our  communities  in  a 
true  journalistic  sense,”  Sagan  said. 

Sagan  warned  his  listeners,  however, 
that  while  suburban  penetration  is 
increasing  and  readers  appear  to  be  rely¬ 
ing  on  us  more  and  more  than  they  do  the 
center  papers,”  suburban  papers  must 
concentrate  on  winning  and  maintaining 
readers’  attention. 

“If  we  do  not  win  (it),  we  lose  the 
war,”  he  concluded. 


Crime  news 

(Continued  from  page  II) 


emphasis  on  the  race  nature  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  offense.  In  situations  where  vic¬ 
tims  are  white  and  the  perpetrators  are 
known  to  be  people  of  color,  the  written 
and  visual  media  have  gone  to  great 
lengths  to  highlight  the  incident.” 

“Crime  has  been  advertised  alot,”  St. 
Louis  Police  Chief  Eugene  Camp  said  in  a 
report  by  James  Floyd  for  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat.  “But  you  can’t  hide  a 
murder  or  bank  robbery.  It’s  not  blown 
out  of  proportion.  The  news  media  does  a 
good  job.” 

St.  Louis  Circuit  Attorney  George 
Peach  said  crime  reporting  in  the  city  is 
generally  balanced.  He  said  the  newspa¬ 
pers’  emphasis  on  reporting  rape  cases 
has  been  helpful. 

“It  has  done  great  things,”  he  said.  “It 
has  caused  the  general  public  to  be  aware 
that  rape  can  occur  at  any  time  to  any 
person  ...  It  has  also  educated  jurors 
and  thrown  out  the  window  the  male 
stereotype  that  women  ask  for  it.” 

Both  Peach  and  St.  Louis  County 
Executive  Gene  McNary  said  the  press 
should  give  more  emphiasis  to  the  judicial 
process. 

“The  fear  of  crime  is  worse  than  crime 
itself,  and  the  newspaper  coverage  adds 
to  the  fear  of  crime  .  .  .  The  press  fo¬ 
cuses  on  the  arrest.  There  is  virtually  no 
coverage  of  what  the  judges  are  doing,” 
McNary  said. 

“I’d  probably  wish  to  see  more  atten¬ 
tion  given  to  convictions,  as  opposed  to 
reports  of  crimes,”  Peach  said. 

In  the  Cleveland  report,  prepared  for 
the  Plain  Dealer  by  John  Coyne,  Cleve¬ 


land  Council  President  George  Forbes 
thought  that  tv  is  at  least  partially 
responsible  for  the  breakdown  in  the 
family. 

“It  has  altered  our  lives,”  he  said. 

Coyne  writes  that  “he  and  others 
pointed  out  that  the  loose  morality  seen 
daily  on  soap  operas  and  their  evening 
derivatives,  where  sex  and  treachery  are 
seen  by  many  in  the  crime-prone  age  as  a 
mirror  of  reality,  added  to  the 
deterioration  in  the  lifestyles  for  many.” 

In  a  report  for  the  Seattle  Times  by 
Pamela  Webber  and  Rhonda  Tidrick, 
Randy  Revelle,  county  executive  and 
former  member  of  the  ^blic  Safety  and 
Justice  Committee  of  the  Seattle  City 
Council,  said  he  sees  the  press  as  being 
too  sensational  in  its  crime  coverage. 
“Rarely  do  the  newspapers  present  a  ba¬ 
lanced  picture  of  crime,  statistics  are  mis¬ 
represented  on  the  short  term,  and  more 
refinement  of  information  is  needed,”  he 
said. 

In  addition  to  discussing  the  causes  of 
crime  and  the  reasons  for  fearing  crime, 
the  report  also  discusses  possible  solu¬ 
tions. 

Newspapers  in  high  crime  cities  were 
contacted  and  asked  to  assign  reporters 
to  the  project.  Each  newspaper  was  given 
a  uniform  set  of  questions  to  ask  so  that 
national  comparisons  by  city  could  be 
made. 

In  three  instances,  Figgie  paid  report¬ 
ers  between  $500  to  $700  to  conduct  the 
profile.  In  those  cities,  the  newspapers 
agreed  to  participate,  but  said  they  could 
not  spare  the  reporters  on  company  time. 
Figgie  agreed  to  pay  the  reporters  to  work 
on  their  own  time.  In  no  instance  were 
reporters  told  how  to  prepare  the  stories, 
although  reporters  were  asked  to  use  the 
same  questions  for  comparison  purposes. 
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Hughes  nominated  to  run  Gannett  to  acquire 


Voice  of  America 


Hederman  papers 

Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  announced  an  agree- 


By  George  Brandon 

John  Hughes,  President  Reagan's 
nominee  to  head  the  Voice  of  America, 
expects  an  emphasis  on  journalistic  “pro¬ 
fessionalism”  will  allow  him  to  weather 
the  political  storms  that  brought  about  his 
predecessor’s  resignation. 

“I’m  going  to  approach  VGA  the  same 
as  I’ve  approached  every  news  organiza¬ 
tion  I’ve  worked  for,”  vowed  Hughes  in 
an  interview  shortly  after  his  nomination 
was  announced  by  the  White  House  “and 
that  is  very  professionally.” 

Hughes  has  the  credentials  to  speak 
with  authority  on  the  profession  of 
reporting  the  news.  He  cut  his  journalistic 
teeth  as  a  cub  reporter  on  a  newspaper  in 
South  Africa  after  his  family  moved  there 
in  1946.  He  went  on  to  report  for  the 
London  Daily  Mirror  and  Reuters  before 
deciding  in  the  mid-50s,  at  the  age  of  24, 
to  come  to  the  United  States  and  seek  a 
job  at  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  in 
Boston. 

He  signed  on  as  a  copy  boy  at  the  Moni¬ 
tor  and  within  months  began  editing  fore¬ 
ign  news.  In  I%1 ,  he  returned  to  Africa  as 
a  Monitor  correspondent  and  later  went 
on  to  serve  six  years  in  Hong  Kong  as  the 
Monitor’s  Far  East  correspondent.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Hong  Kong  tour,  he  won  the  1%7 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  International  Reporting 
for  coverage  of  the  attempted  Communist 
coup  in  Indonesia,  the  subsequent  purge 
of  Communists  and  the  eventual  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Sukarno  government. 

He  became  managing  editor  of  the 
Monitor  in  1970  and  soon  was  named  edi¬ 
tor.  He  served  as  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  in 
1978-79,  perhaps  the  ultimate  peer 
recognition  among  daily  editors.  And  a 
year  before  his  tenure  as  ASNE  president 
began,  he  and  his  wife  Libby  became 
owners  of  a  weekly  newspaper,  the  Cape 
Cod  Oracle  in  Orleans,  Mass. 

Since  the  1977  purchase  of  the  Orleans 
weekly,  the  Hughes'  have  bought  two 
other  weeklies,  the  Yarmouth  Sun  and 
the  Cape  Cod  News  in  Hyannis.  They 
also  own,  in  partnership  with  MPG  Com¬ 
munications  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  a  share 
of  the  Village  Broadsider  in  Sandwich. 

Glen  Dwinnells,  who  left  the  Monitor 
when  Hughes  bought  the  Oracle  is  gener¬ 
al  manager  of  the  group  of  weeklies,  with 
Libby  Hughes  holding  the  title  “pub¬ 
lisher.”  Dwinnells  says  the  Hughes  chil¬ 
dren  continue  to  be  involved  in  operating 
the  papers  during  the  summer  months. 

Hughes’  nomination  to  be  VOA 
director  followed  the  resignation  of 
James  Conkling,  a  former  West  Coast 
recording  industry  executive,  who  cited 


left  in  announcing  his  desire  to  leave  gov¬ 
ernment  work. 

Conkling  had  drawn  criticism  from 
conservatives  for  not  moving  fast  enough 
to  redirect  the  Voice’s  foreign  news 
broadcasts  to  portray  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  actions  more  positively.  Yet,  at  the 
same  time,  he  was  criticized  for  the  steps 
he  did  take  in  that  direction  by  members 
of  VGA’s  professional  news  staff  who 
feared  the  Reagan  Administration  would 
stress  propaganda  over  news. 

Hughes,  who  has  been  associate 
director  of  programs  for  the  International 
Communications  Agency,  VGA’s  parent 
organization,  was  chosen  by  ICA  director 
Charles  Z.  Wick  to  succeed  Conkling  at 
VOA. 

Hughes  acknowledged  in  an  interview 
with  E&P  the  internal  tug-of-war  at  VOA 
between  a  news  staff  of  career  reporters 
and  editors  and  the  political  appointees 
charged  with  changing  executive  policy 
to  conform  with  Reagan  Administration 
foreign  policy  goals. 

But  he  said  he  would  have  “absolutely 
no  problems  about  maintaining  its 
objectivity — fairness  may  be  better.  We 
can  tell  the  facts  as  accurately,  speedily 
and  effectively  as  we  know  how.”  But  as 
news  professionals  do  in  every  newsroom 
in  the  country,  he  said,  VOA  reporters 
and  editors  will  clash  at  times  over  the 
structure  of  a  story  or  the  play  it  should 
get.  It’s  all  part  of  a  “perfectly  proper 
professional  dialogue,”  he  said,  “that 
will  take  place  no  matter  who  runs 
VOA.” 

In  explaining  how  he  proposes  to  con¬ 
tinue  VGA’s  reputation  for  accurately 
reporting  the  news  abroad  while  promot¬ 
ing  the  Administration’s  foreign  policy 
goals,  Hughes  referred  to  the  VOA  char¬ 
ter. 

The  first  two  sections  require  the  VOA 
to  report  the  news  “accurately  and  wit¬ 
hout  bias,”  Hughes  said,  while  depicting 
“the  full  spectrum’’  of  American 
activities. 

But  the  third  section  of  the  charter  calls 
for  VOA  to  “articulate  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States,”  Hughes  said,  and 
that  part  of  VOA’s  mission  should  be 
“clearly  designated  (during  broadcasts  to 
foreign  countries)  as  commentary,  as 
opposed  to  news.” 

“The  U.S.  government  happens  to 
own  the  Voice  of  America,”  he  said, 
“and  its  not  unreasonable’’  for  an 
administration  to  discuss  its  foreign  poli¬ 
cy  “as  assertively  as  possible.” 

In  his  position  as  ICA  director  of  pro¬ 
grams  during  the  last  year,  Hughes  said 
he  has  been  responsible  for  producing 


ment  to  acquire  three  daily,  two  Sunday 
and  six  weekly  newspapers  in  Mississippi 
from  the  Hederman  family. 

They  include  the  morning  ytit  Cvou  Clar¬ 
ion-Ledger,  afternoon  Jackson  Daily  News 
and  the  aftenuxin  Hattiesburg  American. 
with  the  combined  daily  circulation  of 
132,000  and  a  combined  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  of  over  145  .OCX). 

These  newspapers  will  be  the  86th, 
87th.  and  88th  dailies  in  the  group,  and  the 
first  in  Mississippi,  which  becomes  the 
37th  state  in  which  Gannett  has  newspaper 
or  broadcasting  operations. 

The  agreement  was  announced  by  Allen 
H.  Neuharth,  chairman  and  president  of 
Gannett  and  for  the  Mississippi  Publishing 
Corp.  by  the  Hederman  brothers.  Robert 
M.  Jr.,  Tom.  Henry,  and  Zach. 

The  Hedemians  said  they  decided  to  sell 
their  newspapers  to  the  Gannett  group  be¬ 
cause  “we  wanted  an  organization  that 
will  best  manage  these  newspapers  in  the 
tradition  of  quality  and  community  ser¬ 
vice.” 

The  weekly  newspapers  included  in  the 
acquisition  are  the  Madison  County  Her¬ 
ald,  the  Clinton  News,  the  Ocean  Springs 
Record,  the  Lumherton  HeadhUuk,  the 
Gautier  Independent,  and  the  Pearl  Press 
Chronicle. 

Allbritton  agrees 
to  buy  N.Y.  News 

Joseph  Allbritton  and  the  Tribune  Co. 
have  reached  a  tentative  agreement  on  the 
sale  of  the  New  York  NeM  S. 

The  Tribune  Co.  received  a  letter  of  in¬ 
tent  from  Allbritton  on  April  1st. 

The  sale  will  include  the  newspaper,  its 
printing  plant  in  Brixiklyn.  and  its  roto¬ 
gravure  plant  in  Queens. 

The  sale  diKs  not  include  the  News 
Building  on  East  42nd  St.,  and  the  garage 
on  East  4 1st  St.  in  Manhattan. 

According  to  the  agreement,  Allbritton 
and  the  1 1  unions  at  the  News  have  30  days 
to  reach  terms  on  new  contracts. 

around  the  world,”  and  preparing  “about 
30,(KK)  words  a  day”,  texts  of  cabinet 
speeches  and  administration  policy  state¬ 
ments — for  dissemination  to  more  than 
200  U.S.  diplomatic  posts. 

He  also  oversees  film  and  television 
operations  and  said  he  has  been  particu¬ 
larly  involved  in  transmitting  television 
signals  by  satellite.  Hughes  said  he  plans 
to  continue  managing  the  television 
operations,  in  addition  to  his  VOA  duties, 
if  his  nomination  is  approved  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  There  appears  to  be  no  opposition  to 


political  pressure  from  both  the  right  and  “II  or  12  foreign  language  magazines  his  appointment. 
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Videotaped  testimony 
receives  wide  coverage 


By  Edd  Pritchard 

When  the  national  press  came  to  San¬ 
dusky,  Ohio  to  cover  a  murder  trial  it  was 
not  because  they  cared  who  was  killed  or 
even  who  was  on  the  trial. 

The  reporters  came  to  watch  the  first 
criminal  trial  in  U.S.  history  in  which  all 
witnesses  appeared  on  tv  rather  than  in 
person.  Videotaped  testimony  quickly 
turned  a  murder  trial  with  only  local 
interest  into  a  national  media  event. 

James  Register  Jr.,  54,  was  found  dead 
on  May  3,  1981  in  the  doorway  of  a  tavern 
where  he  was  renting  a  room.  He  had 
been  shot  in  the  back  with  crossbow 
arrow. 

A  half  hour  after  police  found  Regis¬ 
ter’s  body,  officers  arrested  18-year  old 
David  Lange,  a  high  school  senior  only  a 
month  away  from  graduation.  Police 
charged  Lange  with  aggravated  murder 
and  the  slow  judicial  process  began.  It 
wasn't  until  February  5  that  Lange’s 
attorneys  decided  to  have  the  trial’s  testi¬ 
mony  videotaped. 

A  videotape  trial  is  not  that  unusual  in 
Erie  County.  About  one-third  of  the 
county’s  civil  cases  are  videotaped.  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas  Court  Judge  James  L. 
McCrystal  started  using  videotape  in 
1971,  hoping  to  clear  the  court’s  dockets 
of  civil  cases. 

In  a  video  trial,  opening  and  closing 
statements  are  live,  but  all  witnesses  in 
the  case  testify  in  advance  on  camera. 
The  finished  tapes  are  edited  by  McCrys¬ 
tal,  who  removes  inadmissable  evidence 
and  any  sustained  objections  to  testi¬ 
mony.  When  the  editing  process  is  com¬ 
plete,  the  tapes  are  shown  to  a  jury. 

When  tapes  are  made,  cameras  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  witness,  with  viewers  see¬ 
ing  the  witness  from  the  waist  up.  Attor¬ 
neys  are  shown  on  camera  in  only  a  few 
instances.  Much  of  the  “courtroom  dra¬ 
ma’’  is  eliminated. 

Videotaped  testimony  had  already 
been  used  in  some  of  the  county’s  crimi¬ 
nal  trials  but,  but  Lange’s  trial  was  the 
first  criminal  case  to  have  all  the  testi¬ 
mony  presented  on  videotapes. 

Testimony  for  Lange’s  trial  was  watch¬ 
ed  by  reporters  and  spectators  on  two, 
24-inch  color  television  sets  stationed  in 
front  of  the  attorney’s  tables.  On  a  few 
occasions,  reporters  were  able  to  watch 
the  witnesses  who  were  watching  them¬ 
selves  testify. 

Videotapes  of  the  testimony  where 
made  between  February  16  and  March 
12.  McCrystal  and  Prosecutor  John  Pfef- 
ferle  made  sure  testimony  would  not  be 


(Pritchard  covered  the  trial  for  the  San¬ 
dusky  Register) 


publicized  before  the  trial.  The  judge 
approved  a  10-point  motion  written  by 
Pfefferle  to  keep  the  taping  sessions 
closed. 

When  the  decision  to  videotape  was 
made,  stories  were  written  by  the  local 
newspaper,  the  Sandusky  Register,  and  a 
nearby  paper,  the  Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal. 
Local  reporters  did  not  give  the  story  to 
wire  services  and  neither  wire  service 
picked  up  the  story  from  the  papers. 

Eventually,  it  was  a  reporter  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  Joe  Tybor,  who  broke 
the  story  nationwide. 

Tybor,  who  was  starting  his  first  week 
as  the  Tribune’s  legal  affairs  editor, 
learned  of  the  story  from  a  Chicago  attor¬ 
ney  handling  a  case  in  Sandusky.  Tybor 
wrote  a  story  published  February  28, 
about  the  use  of  videotaped  testimony. 
The  following  day  both  wire  services  car¬ 
ried  abbreviated  versions  of  his  story. 
The  media  event  was  on. 

Media  event 

During  the  three  weeks  between  the 
publication  of  the  Tribune’s  story  and  the 
date  the  trial  started,  McCrystal,  Pfef¬ 
ferle  and  Lange’s  defense  attorneys  were 
bombarded  with  calls  from  reporters  who 
wanted  information  on  the  trial.  Local 
reporters  were  also  called  and  used  as 
sources  of  information  for  the  trial. 

Realizing  the  attention  the  trial  was 
receiving,  McCrystal  made  plans  to  hand¬ 
le  an  anticipated  media  blitz. 

Using  local  newspapers,  radio  and 
television  stations  McCrystal  formed 
pools  for  photographers,  camera  crews 
and  reporters.  It  was  the  first  time  camer¬ 
as  were  allowed  in  an  Erie  County  court¬ 
room. 

The  morning  of  the  trial,  McCrystal 
conducted  a  press  conference  and  out¬ 
lined  rules  set  for  the  media.  He  also 
made  a  half-serious  request  for  the  media 
to  pay  about  $300  in  costs  incurred  by  the 
court  to  help  the  media  cover  the  trial. 
McCrystal’s  request  netted  a  dollar  from 
one  unidentified  reporter  and  gave  a  local 
freelance  writer  working  for  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer  the  lead  for  her  trial 
story. 

Representatives  from  all  three  televi¬ 
sion  networks  were  on  hand  for  the  trial’s 
first  day.  When  the  court  recessed  for 
lunch,  the  courthouse’s  third  floor  was 
flooded  with  light  from  television  camer¬ 
as.  McCystal  and  attorneys  involved  in 
the  case  entered  questions  about  the 
videotapes. 

When  television  jumped  on  the  trial 
story,  most  out  of  town  newspapers  re¬ 
lied  on  wire  reports.  The  Associated 
Press  sent  a  reporter  to  the  trial’s  first  day 
and  used  a  freelance  writer  the  rest  of  the 


week.  United  Press  International  was 
supplied  with  copy  by  the  Register’s 
reporter.  Most  out  of  town  media  got 
stories  about  the  videotape  aspect  and 
left  before  the  trial’s  first  day  was  over. 

Local  newspapers  not  only  covered  the 
trial  to  the  end,  they  also  wrote  about  the 
media  invasion. 

Advance  stories  in  the  Register  and 
Journal  dealt  with  the  national  attention 
the  trial  was  receiving.  On  the  first  day  of 
the  trial,  both  papers  carried  sidebars 
about  the  media  coverage,  along  with 
stories  about  the  first-day  testimony. 

Lange’s  trial  lasted  4  days,  cut  short 
when  he  pleaded  guilty  to  voluntary  man- 
slaughted.  Not  all  of  the  videotape  testi¬ 
mony  was  seen.  During  the  trial,  the 
defense  came  up  with  a  new  witness  who 
would  have  presented  live  testimony  if  he 
had  taken  the  stand. 

When  the  trial  was  over,  McCrystal 
said  he  “was  pleasantly  surprised”  with 
the  media’s  performance.  “I  was  pleased 
with  the  media.  Everything  went  smooth¬ 
ly,”  the  judge  said. 

Court  camera  rules 
revised  in  New  Mexico 

The  New  Mexico  Supreme  Court  re¬ 
vised  its  rule  on  use  of  still  cameras,  tele¬ 
vision  and  audio  in  court  proceedings  as 
of  January  1  to  run  through  the  end  of  this 
year. 

The  major  change  removed  the  news 
media  requirement  that  a  defendant’s 
permission  be  obtained  prior  to  any 
camera  coverage. 

Permission  of  the  trial  judge  still  must 
be  obtained  twenty-four  hours  in  advance 
of  the  proceeding. 

The  original  ruling  was  effective  July  1 , 
1980,  for  a  year,  and  was  extended  until 
further  order  was  made  by  the  Supreme 
Court  justices. 

Among  the  guidelines:  the  media 
coverage  is  subject  at  all  times  to  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  judge  or  judges;  the  jury 
may  not  be  filmed  in  the  courtroom;  all 
equipment  shall  be  operated  behind  the 
rail; 

Not  more  than  one  portable  television 
camera  operated  by  not  more  than  one 
camera  person;  and  not  more  than  two 
still  photographers,  using  not  more  than 
one  still  camera  each,  shall  be  permitted. 

UPl  ‘day  to  day’ 
at  N.Y.  News 

New  York  News  will  continue  to  take 
United  Press  International’s  news  serv¬ 
ice  on  a  day  to  day  basis,”  Roderick 
Beaton,  president  of  UPl,  told  E&P 
(March  31).  “The  service  is  still  on  at  the 
Daily  News,”  he  said.  Last  week,  the 
News  said  it  was  dropping  UPl  as  part  of 
a  cost  reduction  program  in  the  news 
department.  Sources  said  that  it  was 
decided  by  News  management  to  take 
UPl  until  a  new  owner  takes  over. 
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Best  news  writers 
picked  by  editors 


Staff  writers  on  the  Miami  News,  Wall 
Street  Journal,  Baltimore  Sun,  and 
Newsday  won  the  1982  Distinguished 
Writing  Awards  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors. 

The  winners  are: 

Tom  Archdeacon,  Miami  News,  for 
sportswriting. 

William  E.  Blundell,  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  non-deadline  writing. 

Theo  Lippmann,  Jr.,  Baltimore  Sun, 
commentary. 

Patrick  J.  Sloyan,  Newsday,  Long 
Island,  N.Y.,  deadline  writing. 

The  winners  were  selected  from  nearly 
700  entries,  according  to  David  Laven- 
thol,  publisher  of  Newsday  and  chairman 
of  the  ASNE  Writing  Awards  Board. 

This  was  the  fourth  year  that  ASNE 
has  recognized  excellence  in  writing  to 
highlight  its  goal  of  improving  the  quality 
of  newspaper  writing  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada.  Each  winner  will  receive  a 
$1,000  prize  from  ASNE  Foundation  at 
the  Society’s  convention  in  May  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

The  winner  in  the  sports  category,  Tom 
Archdeacon,  is  a  31 -year  old  writer  for 
the  Miami  News.  He  was  cited  for  four 
pieces  that  dealt  with  unexpected 
achievement,  often  under  adverse  cir¬ 
cumstances,  in  the  sports  business  and 
athletics.  Archdeacon  joined  the  News 
staff  in  1976,  from  the  South  Dade  News 
Leader  in  Miami,  where  he  was  sports 
editor.  Before  launching  his  newspaper 
career,  he  worked  in  variety  of  jobs, 
including  bartending,  golf  course  green 
keeping,  and  high  school  English 
instruction.  He  is  a  native  of  Ottoville, 
Ohio,  and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Dayton. 

Bill  Blundell,  national  correspondent 
for  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  received  the 
non-deadline  award  for  five  pieces  that 
dealt  with  the  impact  of  industry  on  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  Western  states.  He  has  been 
associated  with  the  Journal  for  21  years, 
in  Dallas,  New  York  and  Los  Angeles. 
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His  positions  have  included  reporter, 
page-one  editor  and  Los  Angeles  bureau 
manager.  Blundell,  47,  was  named 
national  news  correspondent  for  the  Jour¬ 
nal  in  1978.  He  is  a  native  of  New  York 
and  earned  degrees  from  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  University  of  Kansas.  He 
now  resides  in  La  Canada,  California. 

Ted  Lippmann  received  the  com¬ 
mentary  prize  for  five  short  satirical 
pieces  that  appeared  in  the  “Notes  & 
Comment”  column  in  the  Baltimore  Sun. 
He  has  been  an  editorial  writer  for  the 
Sun  since  1%5  and  has  written  the  long¬ 
standing  “Notes  &  Comment”  section 
since  1976.  Bom  in  Brunswick,  Ga.,  and 
educated  at  Emory  University,  he  work¬ 
ed  on  a  number  of  Georgia  papers  before 
joining  the  Sun  staff,  including  the  Atlan¬ 
ta  Constitution,  Cordele  Dispatch, 
Gainesville  News  and  Savannah  News. 
Lippmann,  52,  has  written  a  number  of 
biographies  of  political  figures  and  edited 
a  collection  of  H.L.  Mencken's  articles 
on  journalism. 

Newsday’s  Europe/Mideast  bureau 
chief  Pat  Sloyan,  45,  received  the 
deadline  writing  award  for  his  reports  on 
the  assassination  and  funeral  of  Egyptian 
President  Anwar  Sadat.  He  joined  News- 
day  in  1974  as  a  member  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  of  the  Long  Island  newspaper. 
He  was  named  European/Mideast  bureau 
chief  in  1981.  Prior  to  joining  Newsday, 
Sloyan,  was  with  the  Washington 
bureaus  of  United  Press  International  and 
the  Hearst  newspapers.  A  native  of  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  Sloyan  received  his  degree 
from  the  University  of  Maryland. 

The  ASNE  Writing  Awards  Board  also 
cited  nine  other  finalists  for  excellence  in 
writing. 

Deadline  writing:  Charles  Brennan, 
Hollywood  (Fla.)  Sun-Tattler,  and 
Richard  Ben  Cramer,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

Non-deadline  writing:  H.G.  Bissinger, 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  and  Ed  Lowe, 
Newsday. 


Sports:  Leigh  Montville,  Boston 
Globe,  and  Mark  Whicker,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 

Commentary:  Manuela  Hoelterhoff, 
Wall  Street  Journal;  Melvin  Maddocks, 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  and.  Jack 
Rosenthal,  New  York  Times. 

Judges  for  the  1982  awards  were 
Laventhol;  Robert  L.  Bartley,  editor. 
Wall  Street  Journal;  Judith  Brown,  editor 
and  publisher.  Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin; 
Michael  Davies,  editor,  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star  and  Times;  Katherine  Fann¬ 
ing,  editor  and  publisher.  Anchorage 
(Alaska)  Daily  News;  Donald  Forst,  edi¬ 
tor,  Boston  Herald  American;  Arthur 
Gelb,  deputy  managing  editor.  New  York 
Times;  Hall  Gulliver,  editor,  Atlanta 
Constitution;  Alex  S.  Jones,  editor, 
Greeneville  (Tenn.)  Sun;  James  B.  King, 
executive  editor,  Detroit  Free  Press; 
Richard  H.  Leonard,  editor,  Milwaukee 
Journal;  Maxwell  McCrohon,  vicepresi¬ 
dent/news,  Chicago  Tribune  Co.;  Robert 
C.  Maynard,  editor  and  publisher,  Oak¬ 
land  (Calif.)  Tribune;  and  James  C. 
Squires,  vicepresident  and  editor,  Chica¬ 
go  Tribune. 

Administrative  assistance  in  judging 
the  entries  was  provided  by  Modem 
Media  Institute  of  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
MMI  is  producing  a  book,  “Best  News¬ 
writing  1982,”  based  on  the  winning 
entries. 

Zoned  editions 
to  cover  suburbs 

The  Oklahoman  and  Times  has 
developed  two  newspapers,  offering 
extensive  coverage  of  local  news  in  north 
and  west  Oklahoma  City. 

A  result  of  research  and  planning,  the 
first  North  and  West  newspapers  were 
delivered  to  readers  on  March  2  and  4. 
The  Oklahoman  North  and  West  will  be 
delivered  each  Tuesday  morning,  and  the 
Times  North  and  West  will  be  delivered 
each  Thursday  afternoon. 

North  and  south  area  sections  have 
been  a  part  of  the  Oklahoman  and  Times 
since  the  mid-1950’s,  but  further  zoning 
has  become  necessary  because  of  the  ci¬ 
ty’s  growth,  according  to  Phil  Stout, 
marketing  services  manager. 
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The  President  and  the  Post.  From  left  to  right,  President  Reagan;  George  Artz,  the  Post’s  City  Hall 
bureau  chief;  Steve  Dunleavy,  Post  metropolitan  editor;  (in  background)  deputy  press  secretary  Larry 
Speakes;  Bruce  Rothwell,  Post  editorial  page  editor;  Roger  Wood,  Post  executive  editor;  Niles  Latham, 

Post  Washington  Bureau  chief;  and,  with  his  back  turned,  Joey  Adams,  entertaiment  columnist  for  the 
Post.  The  Photo  is  by  the  Post’s  Louis  Liotta. _ 

New  York  Post  a  ‘tonic’  foFlhe  Preslilent 

By  Bill  Gloede 


An  exclusive  interview  with  President  Reagan  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  New  York  Post  last  Tuesday  pushed 
the  newspaper’s  circulation  beyond  the  million  mark 
and  plunged  the  President  into  a  bit  of  hot  water 
with  New  York  State  Republicans. 

And  it  netted  the  Post  a  neat  compliment. 

The  President,  as  the  Post  reporters  were  leaving 
the  Presidential  suite  in  the  New  York  Hilton,  told 
Post  executive  editor  Roger  Wood,  “It’s  a  tonic  to 
read  your  paper  after  some  of  the  others  I  have  to 
read,’’  according  to  Wood. 

“Reagan  has  told  us  he  likes  us,’’  commented 
Niles  Latham,  the  Post’s  Washington  Bureau  chief. 
And  Wood  says  he  believes  the  President  is  “pretty 
pleased’’  by  the  Post’s  generally  supportive  editorial 
stance.  “On  the  east  coast,  he’s  facing  a  pretty  hos¬ 
tile  press,’’  Wood  told  E«&P. 

The  Post’s  supportive  editorials  were  not  the 
reason  Reagan  agreed  to  the  exclusive  interview, 
according  to  Wood.  The  Post  submitted  a  request  for 
a  Presidential  interview  some  four  months  ago.  It 
was  agreed  then  that  the  next  time  he  was  in  New 
York,  the  Post  would  see  him. 
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Regardless  of  press  protocol,  the  President  is  fond 
of  the  Post’s  penchant  for  large-type,  punchy  head¬ 
lines.  According  to  Post  staffers,  members  of  the 
Presidential  staff  sometimes  tear  the  front  page  off 
the  Post  and  attach  it  to  the  door  of  the  Oval  Office. 
Most  recently,  a  Post  front  page  reporting  the  Pre¬ 
sident’s  message  to  those  who  seek  changes  in  his 
1983  budget,  “Put  Up  Or  Shut  Up,’’  found  its  way 
onto  the  Oval  Office  door,  according  to  Wood.  “He 
liked  that  very  much,’’  said  Wood. 

After  it  was  learned  last  year  that  the  President 
would  recover  from  the  attempt  on  his  life,  the  Post 
called  him  “Iron  Man  Reagan’’  in  a  front  page  head¬ 
line.  Presidential  advisor  Lyn  Nofziger  reportedly 
taped  that  headline  to  the  wall  in  Reagan’s  hospital 
suite. 

Reagan  nearly  endorses  a  Democrat 
As  he  has  in  past  interviews,  the  President  spoke 
frankly  and  fielded  all  questions.  “He  never  needed 
to  hedge  or  palm-off  a  question,’’  explained  Wood. 
“He  gave  us  the  impression  of  his  being  very  firmly 
in  control.’’ 
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However,  one  of  the  questions  the  President 
answered  concerned  New  York  Mayor  Edward  1. 
Koch’s  run  for  the  New  York  Statehouse.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  spoke  glowingly  of  Koch,  going  so  far  as  to  say 
he  believed  Koch  would  make  a  good  governor  if  he 
performed  as  he  had  in  City  Hall. 

When  asked  if  he  thought  Koch  would  make  a 
“great”  governor,  Reagan  replied,  “Well,  if  he 
continues  the  pattern  that  he  held  here  in  regards  to 
balancing  budgets  and  so  forth,  yes.  The  jobs  aren’t 
that  dissimilar,  although  he  might  find  a  whole  legisl¬ 
ature  to  be  a  little  more  to  handle  than  a  city  coun¬ 
cil.  But  he’s  been  a  member  of  Congress,  and  so  he 
knows  his  way  around  there  too.” 

Koch  ran  for  mayor  last  year  on  both  the  Republi¬ 
can  and  Democratic  lines.  He  won  handily.  But 
now,  Koch  is  seeking  the  New  York  State  guber¬ 
natorial  nomination  from  the  Democratic  Party. 
Reagan’s  praise  of  Koch  gave  the  Post  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  seek  the  reaction  of  the  Republican  candi¬ 
dates  for  governor,  and  the  result  was  two  con¬ 
secutive  days  of  million-plus  circulation,  according 
to  Wood. 

Swift  Republican  reaction 

Rep.  Jack  Kemp,  Republican  of  Buffalo,  told  the 
Post  he  was  “dumbfounded”  by  Reagan’s  remarks. 
Richard  Rosenbaum,  Republican  state  chairman 
under  Nelson  Rockefeller,  said,  “It  surprises  me  the 
President  would  take  a  position  in  a  potential  Demo¬ 
cratic  primary  when  he  consistently  stated  that  he 
would  not  take  the  position  in  the  Republican  pri¬ 
mary.” 

In  a  decidedly  more  political  vein,  George  Clark, 
the  current  state  Republican  chairman,  said,  “What 
he  meant  to  say,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  Ed  Koch 
would  be  a  good  governor  compared  to  Jerry  Brown, 
but  Mickey  Mouse  would  be  a  good  governor  as 


Meantime,  up  in  Syracuse . . . 

More  than  9,000  readers  of  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Herald 
American  have  responded  favorably  to  the  newspaper’s  cam¬ 
paign  to  stop  New  York  City  Mayor  Edward  Koch  from 
becoming  the  next  governor. 

The  Herald  American  published  “Stop  Koch”  coupons  on 
February  8  and  March  3  and  asked  readers  who  supported 
such  a  position  to  send  them  in.  Of  the  9,033  responses  that 
had  been  received  during  the  three  week  period  since  the 
coupons  were  first  published,  9,016  indicated  they  do  not 
want  Koch  to  be  governor.  The  coupon  campaign  was  begun 
before  the  President  made  his  comments  concering  Koch. 

The  newspaper  started  its  anti-Koch  campaign  in  response 
to  the  mayor’s  derogatory  comments  about  rural  and  sub¬ 
urban  life  in  New  York  state.  The  comments  appeared  in  a 
Playboy  magazine  interview  that  Koch  did  prior  to 
announcing  his  candidacy  for  governor.  The  article  did  not 
appear  until  after  he  announced  his  candidacy. 

A  pro-Koch  for  governor  coupon  campaign  was  run  by  the 
Post  in  January.  In  that  campaign,  some  14,000  city  readers 
sent  in  pro-Koch  coupons. 
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compared  to  Jerry  Brown.” 

“President  Reagan  means  well,”  commented 
Lewis  Lehrman,  a  Republican  candidate  for  gov¬ 
ernor.  “I  wish  what  the  President  said  was  true 
about  the  mayor’s  record.  Unfortunately,  inflation, 
not  Ed  Koch,  balanced  New  York  City’s  budget.  I 
doubt  FYesident  Reagan  would  have  made  those 
comments  about  Mayor  Koch  if  the  President  had  to 
ride  the  Lexington  Avenue  Subway  on  a  daily 
basis.” 

Media  left  unscathed 

The  Post’s  team  of  interviewers,  aware  of  the  Pre¬ 
sident’s  comments  during  a  similar  exclusive 
interview  with  the  Oklahoma  newspapers  a  week 
before,  asked  Reagan,  “If  we  are  to  believe  the  New 
York  Times  and  Washington  Post  and  most  of  the 
networks,  the  suggestion  is  that  you’re  being 
deserted  by  your  allies  in  the  Senate,  Congress  and 
even  in  parts  of  your  Administration  in  these 
difficult  times.  Now,  is  this  selective  journalism? 

Are  you  frustrated  with  your  relationships  with  the 
GOP?” 

Reagan  replied,  “No,  not  at  all.”  He  then  com¬ 
mented  further  on  aspects  of  his  economic  program 
and  its  intracacies,  but  he  said  nothing  about  the 
media. 

Wood  said  the  President’s  appearance  impressed 
him.  “He  looked  extraordinarily  fit,”  said  Wood,  “a 
good  deal  healthier  than  some  of  his  aides,  who 
looked  a  bit  shop  worn  to  me.” 

Reagan,  according  to  Wood,  was  particularly  jo¬ 
vial  during  the  interview.  He  even  told  a  joke,  which 
was  reprinted  in  its  entirety  on  page  2  of  the  Post’s 
Wednesday  editions. 

On  Thursday,  the  Post  ran  a  two-page  transcript 
of  the  40-minute  interview,  under  the  headline, 
“Reagan’s  Remarkable  Meeting  With  The  Post.” 
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sidential  interx’iew. 
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ADVERTISING  NEWS  SECTION 

Edited  by  BILL  GLOEDE 

Short-term  profits  nill 
in  eiectronic  newspaper 


“If  you’re  out  to  make  a  quick  buck, 
the  alpha/numeric  presentation  of  news 
on  cable  television  is  not  necessarily  the 
way  to  do  it.” 

So  said  Roger  Galstad,  sales  manager 
for  the  Eau  Claire  (Wis.)  Leader- 
Telegram's  electronic  publishing  sub¬ 
sidiary,  Telecable.  He  was  speaking  to  an 
audience  of  advertising  and  media  people 
assembled  at  a  seminar  on  cable  market¬ 
ing  in  Port  Chester,  N.Y.,  part  of  the  1982 
Information  Utilities  Conference,  spon¬ 
sored  by  Online,  Inc.  of  Weston,  Conn. 

Telecable  is  an  alpha/numeric  teletext 
news  service  operating  on  a  channel 
leased  from  Wisconsin  CATV  by  the 
Leader-Telegram.  It  is  operated  sepa¬ 
rately  from  the  newspaper,  although  it 
draws  upon  the  newspaper’s  data  base  for 
its  news.  The  service  is  available  to  all 
“basic”  cable  subscribers,  which,  in  the 
Eau  Claire  market,  constitute  70%  of  the 
market.  Galstad  said  the  market’s  high 
cable  penetration  of  households  makes 
the  Telecable  test  particularly  valuable. 

On  Telecable,  brief  news  stories  are 
displayed  on  the  television  screen  for  25 
seconds  with  advertising  messages  slip¬ 
ped  into  25-second  slots  between  the 
news  stories.  On  more  important  or  com¬ 
plicated  news  items,  the  viewer  is 
referred  to  the  Leader-Telegram  for  more 
in-depth  coverage. 

Telecable,  now  in  its  second  year  of 
operation,  is  losing  money.  And  Galstad 
expects  it  to  continue  to  lose  money  for 
some  time  to  come. 

In  1981,  $90,000  in  revenues  were 
generated  by  Telecable.  This  year,  the 
company  is  projecting  $200,000  in  sales, 
but  that  still  won’t  cover  costs,  according 
to  Galstad. 

“It  is  not  an  easy  sell,”  explained  Gal¬ 
stad,  “if  you  want  to  learn  how  to  sell, 
this  is  the  place  to  do  it — if  you  can  sell 
here,  you  can  sell  anywhere.”  Telecable 
employs  four  full-time  sales  people  and 
three  full-time  editors. 

He  continued,  “We  in  the  industry 
have  difficulty  understanding  what  tele¬ 
text  is,  and  if  we  have  difficulty 
understanding  it,  how  do  retailers  react  to 
it — how  does  Joe  Public  react  to  it.”  For 
this  reason.  Telecable  has  recently 
introduced  a  regular  five-minute,  live- 
anchored  television  newscast  on  which  it 
sells  traditional  30-second  television 
spots.  It  has  become,  in  a  short  time, 
“our  most  saleable  product,”  Galstad 
said. 


“Television  commercials  retailers 
understand,”  he  said,  “alpha/numeric 
static  advertising  they  do  not.” 

Another  effort  to  recoup  some  of  the 
costs  of  the  service  is  underway  in  the 
form  of  negotiations  between  Telecable 
and  Wisconsin  CATV  in  which  Telecable 
is  seeking  to  act  as  a  representative  firm 
for  sales  of  locally  available  commercial 
time  on  the  major  cable  networks. 

Galstad  explained  that  besides  getting 
the  Leader-Telegram  involved  in 
electronic  publishing  at  an  early  stage, 
the  project  has  netted  the  Leader- 
Telegram  a  national  reputation  as  a  com¬ 
pany  on  the  leading  edge  of  the  future  of 


A  detailed  market  study  of  commercial 
videotex  usage  shows  that  British  con¬ 
sumers  are  eager  to  see  classified  and 
other  advertising  and  they  are  willing  to 
pay  for  the  convenience  of  electronic  at- 
home  shopping.  Videotex  customers 
spend  at  least  four  to  ten  minutes  each 
time  they  look  in  on  the  electronic 
information  retrieval  service,  and 
although  most  of  the  time  they  are  check¬ 
ing  out  a  specific  item  of  data,  they  fre¬ 
quently  “leaf  through”  other  material  in 
the  videotex  system. 

These  findings  are  part  of  a  two-volume 
report  and  analysis  of  users  of  the  British 
Prestel  system.  The  study  was  prepared 
for  Viewtel  202,  the  most  popular 
information  supplier  on  the  Prestel  sys¬ 
tem.  Viewtel  202,  the  world’s  first  adver¬ 
tiser  supported  electronic  newspaper,  is 
published  by  the  Birmingham  (England) 
Post  and  Mail,  one  of  England’s  largest 
regional  publishing  companies. 

According  to  the  study,  about  60%  of 
videotex  users  regularly  look  up  classi¬ 
fied  listings  and  more  than  half  would  like 
to  see  the  classified  ads  expanded.  Many 
customers  use  the  electronic  publication 
for  specific  information;  for  example, 
nearly  half  look  up  a  stock  exchange  data¬ 
base  at  least  every  other  day. 

The  study  also  showed  that  videotex 
users  would  like  to  be  able  to  do  more 
teleshopping  via  their  home  terminals. 
The  most-often  cited  categories  of  mer¬ 
chandise  they  would  like  to  buy  are  elec¬ 
trical  goods,  books  and  other  major  con- 


newspapering.  Some  200  representatives 
of  individual  newspapers  and  industry 
associations  have  visited  the  Leader- 
Telegram’s  Telecable  operation. 

Galstad  reported  that  user  acceptance 
of  Telecable  is  growing.  He  said  that 
when  the  system  first  went  on  line  last 
year,  a  survey  conducted  for  the  firm  by 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  found  that 
63%  of  cable  subscribers  in  the  market 
viewed  Telecable  once  a  day.  A  survey 
conducted  earlier  this  year  found  that 
73%  of  those  subscribers  are  now  viewing 
Telecable  I'A  times  a  day. 

And  what  have  Telecable  advertisers 
found?  Galstad  reported  that  local  mer¬ 
chants  who  have  run  substantial  sche¬ 
dules  on  Telecable  have  experienced 
sales  results  roughly  comparable  to  those 
generated  by  radio  advertising. 

Galstad  said  that  the  Leader-Telegram 
is  not  “robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul”  in 
operating  the  cable  service  in  competition 
with  the  newspapers.  He  said  the  com¬ 
pany  has  found  that  retailers  are  not  tak¬ 
ing  money  out  of  the  newspaper  for  cable 
advertising  but  are  using  broadcast 
budgets  to  pay  for  the  cable  ads. 


sumer  products.  According  to  the  View¬ 
tel  202  study,  these  customers  over¬ 
whelmingly  like  the  idea  of  paying  for 
merchandise  via  their  credit  cards. 

The  Viewtel  202  research  report  is 
being  distributed  in  North  America  by 
Arlen  Communications  Inc. 

“The  European  findings  are  easily 
translatable  to  North  American 
audiences,”  according  to  Gary  H.  Arlen, 
president  of  Arlen  Communications  Inc. 
“The  report  includes  valuable  ideas  and 
interpretations  about  how  to  develop 
information  and  business  services  for 
potential  videotex  customers.” 

In  addition  to  a  comprehensive  sum¬ 
mary  of  usage  patterns,  the  Viewtel  202 
report  includes  extensive  demographic 
information  about  videotex  users;  age, 
family  size  and  income  levels.  Many  users 
fall  into  the  “early  adapter”  category  who 
are  the  first  to  acquire  electronical  devices. 
Others  have  specialized  information 
needs,  according  to  the  survey  findings. 

The  Viewtel  202  report  includes 
information  never  before  collected  about 
preferred  applications,  usage  patterns 
and  future  interests  of  videotex  users. 
Data  is  presented  in  charts,  tables  and  lists 
complied  from  interviews  with  Prestel 
users. 

The  Viewtel  202  report  is  available 
from  Arlen  Communications  Inc.,  PO 
Box  40871,  Washington,  D.C.  20016,  for 
$2,000  per  copy,  which  includes  both 
volumes. 
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British  consumers  wiiiing  to  pay 
for  at-home  shopping,  study  says 
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Proving  to  be  “exactly  what  we  wanted” 
in  a  newspaper  press 
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produCtKjn  Wlanaa- 


The  Colorado  Springs  Gazette- 


become  the  viable  alternative  in  news- 


Telegraph  is  now  printed  by  offset  on  paper  web  offset  presses.  Whether 
a  new  Lithomatic  II,  seven  unit  press  you  circulation  is  10,000  or  100,000— 


with  two  Color  Couples  and  three 
Color  Cylinders  plus  a  3:2  Folder. 
Let  us  show  you  how  we  have 


call  William  E.  Seaman  at  201- 
469-6600  and  ask  him  to  prove  our 
worth  to  you. 


WCX>D-HOE  DIVISION 

333  Cedar  Avenue 
Middlesex.  NJ  08846-2499 


Canada  develops  Telidon-supported 
recording  industry  data  base 


Earlier  this  year,  Canadian  Com¬ 
munications  Minister  Francis  Fox 
demonstrated  for  the  first  time  a  new 
Canadian-developed  computerized  mus¬ 
ic  information  system  which  may  be  the 
most  sophisticated  in  the  world.  This  ful¬ 
ly  bilingual  Canadian  Record  Catalogue 
uses  Telidon,  the  Canadian  videotex  sys¬ 
tem  now  enjoying  sales  around  the  world. 

“We  saw  this  fully  bilingual  catalogue 

—  which  will  shortly  contain  some  1 ,000 
different  entries  —  as  an  essential 
marketing  tool  for  the  Canadian  record¬ 
ing  industry  and  a  vital  information 
source  for  Canadian  broadcasters,  record 
retailers  and  the  public,”  explained  Fox 
in  a  speech  at  the  16th  International  Re¬ 
cording  and  Music  Publishing  Market 
(MIDEM)  in  Cannes,  France. 

The  Canadian  Independent  Record 
Production  Association  (CIRPA),  in  co¬ 
operation  with  r  Association  du  Disque  et 
de  rindustrie  du  Spectacle  Quebecois 
(ADISQ),  has  prepared  an  electronic  and 
printed  version  of  the  catalogue  which 
will  eventually  contain  all  Canadian  rec¬ 
ord  releases. 

The  electronic  version  of  the  catalogue 
marries  a  cultural  products  data  base — in 
this  case,  for  the  recording  industry  — 
and  the  unique  graphic  technology  of 
Telidon  with  information  storage  and  re¬ 
trieval  capabilities.  Fox  said  that  Telidon 
terminals,  capable  of  accessing  a  wide 
range  of  information  on  Canadian  rec¬ 
ords,  will  in  future  be  placed  in  record 
stores,  radio  stations,  libraries,  and  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  for  use  by  consumers 
and  specialized  users. 

“This  data  base  is  fully  searchable,” 
said  Fox.  “In  other  words,  any  user  can 
punch  in  a  keyword  —  say,  the  name  of 
the  composer  or  a  singer  or  a  record  label 

—  and  eventually  find  a  fund  of 
information  on  any  record  he  or  she  is 
interested  in.  Beyond  this,  because  of 
Telidon’s  unique  graphic  capabilities,  the 
user  will  be  able  to  call  up  full-color 
images  from  record  jacket  covers,  as  well 
as  full  color  photos  of  performers.” 

The  electronic  version  of  the  Canadian 
Record  Catalogue  consists  of  eighty 
fields  of  information  of  Canadian  records 

—  including  performers’  biographies, 
labels,  the  publishing  rights  and  licenses 
applying  to  songs  in  various  countries, 
cassette  or  record  availability  and  a  host 
of  distribution  and  management 
information. 

The  printed  version  of  the  Canadian 
Record  Catalogue,  intended  primarilv  for 
the  use  of  dealers  and  radio  station  pro¬ 
grammers,  is  a  two-volume  work.  The 
first  volume  covers  records,  performers 
and  authors  and  the  second  contains  a  list 
of  titles.  The  printed  version  is  available 


on  a  subscription  basis  and  is  updated 
every  second  month. 

Fox  outlined  the  potential  future  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  new  Telidon  system.  “In 
the  near  future,  we  hope  that  Telidon 
users  will  be  able  to  access  digitally  en¬ 
coded  music  over  their  terminals,”  he 
said.  “Meanwhile,  the  cost  of  those  ter¬ 
minals  —  now  running  at  about  $1,000 
Canadian  —  are  expected  to  fall  drastical¬ 
ly.  In  short,  in  the  near  future,  Telidon 
may  convert  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
home  tvs  into  gateways  to  the  music 
world.” 

Fox  said  that,  with  these 
developments,  it  might  eventually  be 
[lossible  for  consumers,  by  simply  press¬ 
ing  a  button,  to  call  up  any  record  in  a 
comprehensive  central  data  base,  all  wit¬ 
hout  leaving  their  home. 

Preparation  of  the  catalogue  was 
initially  funded  by  matching  grants  from 
the  federal  Department  of  Com¬ 
munications  and  Canada’s  broadcast  reg¬ 
ulatory  body,  the  Canadian  Radio¬ 
television  and  Telecommunications 
Commission  (CRTC).  Development  of 
the  Telidon  data  base  has  been  supported 
by  the  record  industry  and  the 
Department  of  Communications. 

ANPA,  NAB  conduct 
shared  mail  seminais 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau  are  currently  co¬ 
sponsoring  a  series  of  workshops  on  the 
implications  of  shared,  or  “marriage,” 
mail  in  the  newspaper  business. 

The  workshops,  scheduled  over  the 
next  several  months  at  airport  locations 
around  the  country,  are  geared  to 
answering  the  questions  foremost  on 
newspaper  ad  directors’  minds.  Among 
the  questions  to  be  discussed  are  how  can 
a  newspaper  improve  service  when  faced 
with  shared  mail  competition;  how  can  a 
newspaper  successfully  compete  with  a 
shared  mailer;  can  the  shared  mail  threat 
be  successfully  fought  off  by  restructur¬ 
ing  newspaper  delivery  systems;  should 
newspapers  be  involved  in  direct  mail, 
total  market  coverage  vehicles;  and  what 
are  the  advantages  of  setting  up  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  mailing  company  within  a  news¬ 
paper. 

Moves  to  A.M. 

Brattleboro  (Vt.)  Reformer,  afternoon 
newspaper  dating  back  to  1913,  will 
change  to  morning  publication  May  3. 
The  Reformer  has  a  daily  circulation  of 
about  8,500. 


Buffalo  ad  agency 
Hies  bankruptcy 

A  dozen  Buffalo-area  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers,  already  struggling  to  over¬ 
come  advertising  linage  losses  because  of 
major  chain  store  closings,  will  take 
another  blow  on  the  chin  with  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  of  one  of  the  city’s  oldest  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies. 

Declaring  debts  of  $640,989,  the  58- 
year-old  Finley  H.  Greene  Advertising 
Agency  filed  the  petition  in  federal  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  Court  here.  The  $700-a-week  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  firm,  Finley  H.  Greene,  Jr., 
said  the  agency’s  bank  account  was 
$5.52.  He  listed  assets  of  $119,744. 

In  addition  to  the  newspapers,  the  list 
of  more  than  100  unpaid  creditors 
includes  26  radio  and  television  stations, 
printers,  photographers,  office  suppliers, 
utilities  and  schools. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News,  with 
$140,044,  and  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express,  with  $47,244,  are  the  two  major 
creditors.  A  weekly  newspaper.  Sub¬ 
urban  Press,  of  Orchard  Park,  is  owed 
$2,000. 

The  agency’s  major  account  was  West¬ 
ern  New  York  Savings  Bank,  which  re¬ 
cently  was  acquired  by  Buffalo  Savings 
Bank,  the  largest  savings  bank  institution 
in  the  U.S. 


Mr.I¥esidmt: 
IfouRx^^fourPrcxnise^ 
The  American  People. 


Steelworkers  go  public 
with  letter  to  Reagan 


United  Steelworkers  of  America  presi¬ 
dent  Lloyd  McBride  accused  President 
Reagan  of  breaking  a  string  of  campaign 
promises  and  performing  “dismally”  on 
the  economy  in  an  ad  which  ran  in  about  a 
dozen  newspapers  across  the  country  on 
Monday. 

The  ad,  which  carried  the  text  of  a  let¬ 
ter  McBride  wrote  to  Reagan  last  week, 
reached  nearly  19  million  readers  through 
a  combined  circulation  of  8.6  million. 
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difference 
in  the  Central 
Region 


Charleston  dailies 
target  advertisers 
with  preprint  TMC 

In  order  to  offer  advertisers  complete 
coverage  of  Berkeley,  Charleston  and 
Dorchester  counties,  the  Charleston 
(S.C.)  Evening  Post  and  the  News  and 
Courier  began  total  market  coverage  pre¬ 
print  distribution  on  Wednesday,  March 
23. 

This  new  service  is  designed  to  meet 
the  growing  needs  of  advertisers  who 
want  the  greatest  possible  exposure  for 
their  sales  messages  at  the  least  possible 
cost,  according  to  Ernest  R.  Adams, 
director  of  marketing  and  sales  for  the 
Post-Courier. 

Distribution  of  preprints  by  the  Post- 
Courier  will  be  made  each  Wednesday  to 
all  residents  of  the  Tri-County  area, 
whether  or  not  they  are  subscribers  to  the 
Evening  Post  or  the  News  and  Courier. 

Adams  said  the  Post-Courier  research 
has  shown  that  advertisers  who  use  pre¬ 
print  material  want  to  reach  non¬ 
subscribers  as  well  as  subscribers.  He 
added  that  with  the  new  total  market 
coverage  service  advertisers  can  also 
have  their  preprints  delivered  to  target 
ZIP  code  areas  within  the  different  pre¬ 
print  delivery  zones  that  have  been 
established  by  the  Post-Courier. 

Cleveland  Press  taps 
sales  vicepresident 

The  appointment  of  Robert  W.  Hatton, 
Jr.  as  vicepresident  of  sales  and  market¬ 
ing  for  the  Cleveland  Press  was 
announced  today  by  publisher  Joseph  E. 
Cole. 

Hatton  has 
been  advertising 
director  since  he 
joined  the  Press  in 
February,  1981. 

In  this  capacity, 
he  will  be  respons- 
ible  for  retail, 
national  and  clas¬ 
sified  advertising 
sales  and  for  the 
Press’  total 
marketing  strategy. 

A  native  of  Washington  D.C.,  Hatton 
received  a  degree  in  journalism  from  the 
University  of  Florida.  He  was  director  of 
advertising  sales  of  the  Clearwater  (Fla.) 
Sun,  eight  Sun  community  newspapers 
and  a  Sun-owned  alternate  distribution 
system  that  serves  more  than  250,000 
households  in  the  Clearwater-St.  Peters¬ 
burg  market. 

His  advertising  career  also  included 
associations  with  the  Knight-Ridder 
newspapers,  Post-Newsweek  and  Army 
Times  Publishing  Co. 
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Landon’s  ability  to  get  newspapers  in 
the  Central  Region  their  fair  share  of 
National  Advertising  budgets  is  built 
on  a  unique  company  sales  system, 
structure  and  staff. 

The  Central  region  is  backed  up 
with  23  offices  coast-to-coast  in  im¬ 
portant  national  decision  centers... 
76  professionally  trained  sales  people 
effectively  selling  advertiser/agency/ 
field  factors... over  8  million  daily 
circulation  packaged  into  65  network 
buys  that  work  for  advertisers, 
especially  in  the  suburbs. 

PAMM  is  a  Landon  suburb  net¬ 
work  that  delivers  results. 

7  suburban  daily  newspapers  in 


Pittsburgh  joined  together  8  years 
ago  to  form  a  network  called  PAMM 
(Pittsburgh  Area  Major  Markets). 

For  1981,  the  network  show^  a 
23%  linage  gain  over  1980.  And,  in 
1982,  the  network  billings  will  exceed 
$2  million.  Over  the  past  seven  years, 
PAMM  linage  has  increased  45%  for 
a  healthy  6%  average  per  year. 

It  takes  Landon’s  nation-wide  pro¬ 
fessional  salesmanship  to  deliver 
results  of  this  kind. 

That’s  the  bottom-line. 

Put  Landon  to  work  for  you. . .  call 
Roger  Power  (NYC)  212-867-1112; 
Dick  Goller  (Chicago)  312-644-8270; 
Mel  Freeman  (Atlanta)  404-261-5875. 
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Ad  scene 


By  Dan  Lionel 


“Computers  are  not  enough”  says  S&K-S’  Lambert 


“Computers  alone  won’t  sell  news¬ 
paper  advertising,”  Robert  H.  Lambert, 
president  of  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  the 
newspaper  rep  firm,  told  E  &  P  in  an 
interview  in  the  company’s  Manhattan 
headquarters. 

“Computer  generated  data  helps 
establish  feir  value,”  he  said,  “but  it  does 
little  to  establish  other  key  facets  that 
justify  a  newspaper  buy,  namely  news¬ 
paper  impact,  the  personality  of  the 
medium,  its  charisma.” 

While  Story-Kelly-Smith,  whose 
stable  of  38  newspapers  include  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Press,  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  News, 
the  Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  Orange  County  (Calif.)  Register, 
etc.,  maintains  a  complete  computer  set¬ 
up  with  on-line  access  to  CANDO,  The 
Windsor  System  and  IMS,  and  its  sales¬ 
men  are  equipped  with  a  unique 
“impact”  selling  tool  now  in  its  12th  year. 
It’s  called  the  “Story  &  Kelly  Smith  VIP 
Program  To  Sell  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing,”  and,  according  to  Lambert,  it  has 
helped  sell  newspaper  advertising  not 
only  for  his  company’s  clients  but  for  the 
industry  at  large. 

Simplicity  itself,  the  VIP  concept  calls 
for  a  continuing  series  of  letters  from  the 
desk  of  Bob  Lambert,  addressed  per¬ 
iodically  to  the  800  top  advertising 
decision  makers  in  the  country.  The  let¬ 
ters  go  to  people  like  29  liquor  distillery 
company  presidents,  the  marketing  V.P. 
of  Eastern  Airlines,  the  director  of 
national  advertising  for  the  Chevrolet 
Division,  etc. 

Each  of  the  letters  target  on  a  key  point 
in  the  newspaper’s  sales  arsenal. 

“Sell  into  Your  Customers’  Buying 
Plan”  provided  an  opportunity  to  bring  to 
the  VIP’s  attention  that  potential  custom¬ 
ers,  as  shown  by  recent  surveys,  con¬ 
sulted  newspaper  advertising  in 
impressive  numbers  when  planning  to 
buy  everything  from  new  cars  to  vacation 
trips. 

Another  letter  addressed  itself  to  a 
refutation  of  the  statement  by  John  E. 
O’Toole,  Chairman  of  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding  Communications,  to  the  effect 
that  “two-way  cable  promises  some 
staggering  possibilities  and  most  stagger¬ 
ing  is  direct  selling  .  .  .  sales  will  be  the 
measurement  rather  than  the  recall, 
intent  to  purchase,  pupil  dilation  .  .  .” 

In  this  letter,  Lambert  reminded  the 
VIPs  that  newspapers  have  traditionally 
measured  their  success  in  terms  of  sales 
response. 

“Let  somebody  else  provide  the  recall 
and  pupil  dilation,  he  wrote.  Sales  have 
always  been  the  measurement  of  news¬ 
papers.  Sales  now.  You  don’t  have  to 
wait  for  two-way  cable.  Unless  you’re  in 
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Robert  Lambert 


love  with  gadgets.” 

Each  year  the  letters,  including  the  re¬ 
cent  series  directed  to  top  agency  crea¬ 
tive  people  showing  how  to  use  news¬ 
paper  advertising  to  greatest  advantage, 
are  bound  into  a  booklet  which  serves  as  a 
leave  behind  for  S  &  K-S’s  own  sales  staff 
and  those  of  their  clients.  “They  help  pro¬ 
vide  the  ‘impact’  element  in  the  sales 
pitch,”  Lambert  notes. 

To  spur  a  continuing  effort  to  wean 
non-newspaper  advertisers  away  from 
magazines,  radio  and  tv,  Lambert  assigns 
each  sales  person  on  his  staff  three  target 
“intermedia”  accounts.  Currently  a  ma¬ 
jor  clothing  chain  that  has  used  only 
electronic  media  is  the  target  of  a  presen¬ 
tation  that  proves  newspapers  can  deliver 
more  gross  rating  points,  per  advertising 
dollar,  than  it  is  currently  getting  with 
radio  and  tv. 

Lambert  feels  strongly  that  individual 
newspapers  could  help  themselves  do  a 
better  selling  job  by  emphasizing  the 
“impact”  of  their  medium.  He  cited  a 
retailer  in  a  major  city  that  made  a  test  in 
cooperation  with  a  newspaper  recently. 
The  store  allotted  an  equal  number  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  promote  a  single  item  in  radio,  tv 
and  the  newspaper.  The  newspaper 
scored  314  times  greater  sales  than  the 
other  media. 

“Add  that  kind  of  material  to  your 
computer  printout,”  he  says. 

Paine  Webber  severs 
lies  wilb  DDB 

Paine  Webber,  Inc.  and  Doyle  Dane 
Bembach,  Inc.  have  agreed  to  terminate 
their  relationship  due  to  a  difference  in 
management  philosophy. 

Effective  March  22,  the  Paine  Webber 
advertising  account  is  handled  by  Com¬ 
pton  Advertising,  Inc. 


AT&T  mounts 
bid  to  protect 
antitrust  pact 

The  House  Telecommunications  Sub¬ 
committee  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  5158)  that 
would  keep  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.  out  of  electronic  publish¬ 
ing  over  its  own  long-distance  transmis¬ 
sion  network. 

The  bill  passed  on  a  vote  of  15-0  after  an 
agreement  was  reached  between  Demo¬ 
cratic  chairman  Timothy  Wirth  of  Col¬ 
orado  and  James  Broyhill  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  the  ranking  Republican  member. 
The  major  concession  to  the  minority 
members  was  an  agreement  by  Wirth  to 
drop  a  provision  calling  for  l6%  outside 
ownership  of  the  subsidiary  the  bill  would 
require  AT&T  to  set  up  for  its  Long  Lines 
interexchange  network. 

Wirth’ s  bill  has  the  support  of  most 
newspaper  trade  associations,  including 
the  American  newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  the  National  Newspaper 
Association,  was  originally  introduced 
last  December,  and  was  modified  in  re¬ 
cent  months  to  take  account  of  the 
divestiture  of  the  Bell  local  operating 
companies  called  for  in  the  proposed  anti¬ 
trust  settlement  announced  by  AT&T  and 
the  Justice  Department  in  January. 

In  a  press  conference  held  just  hours 
after  the  bill  passed  the  subcommittee 
(March  22),  AT&T  denounced  the  bill 
and  vowed  it  would  mount  a  special  $2 
million  promotional  drive  against  it.  The 
Bell  System  took  out  ads  in  several  major 
papers  at  the  beginning  of  the  week 
attacking  the  Wirth  bill  as  “hurried”  and 
calling  on  Congress  to  hold  off  until  the 
divestiture  proposed  in  the  settlement 
takes  place. 
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Jim  Bellows 
edits  national 
tv  news  show 

By  David  Smith 

Last  December,  James  Bellows  said 
good-bye  to  a  career  as  one  of  the  nation’s 
leading  newspaper  editors  and  took  a  dar¬ 
ing  leap  into  the  world  of  television. 

Three  months  later,  the  former  editor 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner  and 
Washington  Star,  talks  about  his  new 
career  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  school¬ 
boy  enthralled  with  all  his  subjects  and 
teachers. 

“It's  like  going  back  to  school  again," 
says  the  managing  editor  of  "Entertain¬ 
ment  Tonight,"  a  nationally  syndicated 
news  show  focusing  exclusively  on  the 
entertainment  industry.  “It’s  exciting, 
stimulating.  I’m  having  a  great  time, 
though  it’s  not  the  kind  of  news  I’m  used 
to  .  .  .  it’s  all  entertainment.” 

Bellows  had  particular  reason  to  be 
enthusiastic  about  his  new  venture. 
Entertainment  Tonight,  which  made  its 
debut  in  September,  1981,  was  renewed 
through  the  1982-83  season — enough 
time.  Bellows  said,  to  give  the  show’s 
producers  the  security  and  confidence 
they  need  to  plan  effective 
improvements. 

“Now  that  we’ve  gotten  a  new  lease  on 
life  we  can  plan  better,”  he  says. 

At  the  moment.  Entertainment  Tonight 
is  a  fast-paced,  half-hour  show  crammed 
with  breaking  entertainment  news  and 
interviews  with  show  biz  figures.  The 
show  is  presided  over  by  a  crew  of  perky 
anchorpeople  who  are  forever  beaming 
and  make  it  a  point  to  deliver  their  scripts 
in  upbeat  fashion.  Lots  of  smiles  and 
white  teeth  and  easy-to-handle  questions 
lobbed  at  celebrity  interviews. 

One  show  recently  led  off  with  a  story 
about  a  court  ruling  on  photographer  Ron 
Galella’s  naughty  pursuit  of  Jackie  Onas- 
sis.  Johnny  Carson  then  commented  on 
his  arrest  for  drunken  driving  (“I’ll  tell 
you  one  thing;  You’ll  never  find  me  doing 
that  again.”)  There  was  a  segment  on 
Jack  Lemmon’s  real  love:  piano  playing 
(“If  I  had  another  life  I’d  like  to  be  a  song 
and  dance  man”);  and  an  interview  with 
sultry  “Flamingo  Road”  star  Morgan 
Fairchild  (“I’m  not  some  little  bimbo 
they  picked  up  on  a  beach  in  Malibu  and 
said  ‘Hey,  you  have  a  cute  body,  do  you 
want  to  be  in  a  tv  series?’”)  There  was 
even  a  coy  plug  by  guest  host  Susan 
Anton  for  her  boyfriend  Dudley  Moore’s 
bid  for  an  Academy  Award. 

Bellows  says  there’s  plenty  room  for 
improvement  in  the  show.  He  says  some 
shows  contain  weak  interviews,  though 
others  show  initiative  and  are 
informative.  What  he  is  trying  to  do,  he 
says,  is  “give  the  show  more  of  a  straight 
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news  orientation,  rather  than  just  doing 
pr,  puff  interviews.” 

“We’re  trying  to  do  things  in  a  very 
newsy  way,”  he  says.  This  means 
improving  how  questions  are  asked  and 
increasing  the  amount  of  breaking  news 
on  the  program.  Bellows  says  he  gets  to 
work  at  5:45  a.m.,  camera  crews  are  sent 
out  soon  afterwards  so  they  can  make  it 
back  by  the  1 1  a.m.  taping.  That  way  the 
morning’s  news  can  get  on  the  broadcast 
that  night. 

About  the  transition  to  television,  he 
says,  “You  just  have  to  be  thinking 
visually  all  the  time.  You  learn  that  it’s 
going  to  take  you  a  while  to  put  together  a 
segment.  It’s  not  like  making  three  calls, 
pushing  aside  the  phone  and  writing  the 
story.” 

As  for  the  reporters,  “They’re  not  as 
tough  as  Sy  Hersh  but  then  we’re  not 
really  doing  Bob  Woodward-Carl 
Bernstein  journalism.  We  don’t  want 
puff.  We  just  want  to  be  reporting  what’s 
happening  in  the  entertainment  world.” 

What  sort  of  response  has  the  show 
received  in  the  entertainment  industry? 

“At  first  people  didn’t  know  what  the 
show  was  like  .  .  .  now  we’ve  got  some 
clout,  some  power.  We  can  push  to  get 
things  done.  We’re  not  just  putting  on 
what  people  will  let  us  put  on.” 

For  Bellows,  taking  the  helm  at 
Entertainment  Tonight  is  a  means  to  an 


Park  buys  6th 
N.C.  daily 

Roy  Park  Newspapers  purchased  the 
Lumberton  (N.C.)  Robesonian  for  an 
undisclosed  sum  from  the  Sarpe  Family. 

Park  Newspapers,  headed  by  Roy  H. 
Park,  now  owns  six  newspapers  in  North 
Carolina. 

The  Robesonian,  an  evening  news¬ 
paper.  has  a  circulation  of  about  15,0(X) 
daily  and  16,000  on  Sunday. 

John  A.  Park  Jr.  and  his  son,  S.  Leigh 
Park,  represented  the  Sarpe  family  in  the 
sale.  The  Parks  are  not  relatives  of  Roy 
H.Park. 


end.  “It’s  getting  into  television  through 
the  back  door,”  he  says.  “I’d  like  to  do 
more  with  general,  more  world-shaking 
news.  Maybe  I  can  get  into  it  later  .  .  . 
This  lets  me  understand  how  (tv)  works.” 

He  says  he’s  already  working  on  other 
projects  for  Paramount  pictures  in  which 
areas  other  than  entertainment  are  hand¬ 
led  with  “a  newsy  spin.”  He  won’t  say 
what  those  projects  are  all  about. 


PEUNTING 
INK  SALES 

SOUTHERN  CAUFORNIA 

For  nearly  a  century,  we've  been  major  suppliers  of 
black  and  color  inks  for  publications  and  packaging. 
Our  steady,  solid  growth  is  continuing  and  this  position 
is  loaded  with  career  potential. 

Previous  publication  sales  experience  is  ideal, 
preferably  involving  news  inks.  You  will  be  calling  on 
major  metropolitan  newspapers  with  exclusivity  of  our 
proven  product  line. 

Salary  and  incentives  are  competitive  and  based 
entirely  on  experience.  Our  benefit  and  retirement 
package  is  second  to  no  other. 

Local  Interviews  Will  Be  Arranged 

To  learn  more  about  your  career  growth,  send  your 
resume  with  earnings  history  to; 


I.M.  HUBER  CX)RPORATION 

4871  Woodthrush  Road 
Pleasanton.  California  94566 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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STAFF  MEMBERS  of  the  Natchez  Democrat  discuss  English  language  skills 
during  a  meeting  of  a  special  class  designed  just  for  the  newspaper.  Clockwise 
from  left  are  Danny  Richardson,  associate  editor;  Candi  Davis,  advertising 
representative;  John  Mathew,  editor;  Celice  Feltus,  secretary;  Carolyn  Smith, 
instructor;  Lee  Grant,  staff  writer,  and  Woody  Woodrick,  sports  editor. 
Another  class  member,  Duane  Mawhorter,  made  the  photograph. 

Reporters  sharpen  writing 
skills  in  classroom 


It  is  easy  to  complain  that  young  people 
entering  the  newspaper  business  these 
days  just  don't  have  a  good  command  of 
the  English  language. 

But  the  staff  of  the  Natchez  (Miss.) 
Democrat,  a  15,000-circulation,  seven- 
day  daily,  has  done  more  than  complain. 
Democrat  staff  members  have  gone  back 
to  school  to  sharpen  their  English  lan¬ 
guage  skills. 

Two  mornings  each  week  for  the  past 
three  months,  10  members  of  the  news¬ 
paper  staff  met  with  a  college  English 
instructor  to  study  grammar,  spelling, 
punctuation,  sentence  structure  and 
usage. 

Carolyn  Smith,  an  instructor  of  English 
and  journalism  at  Copiah-Lincoln  Junior 
College’s  Natchez  campus,  designed  and 
taught  the  class.  Mrs.  Smith,  with  20 
years  experience  as  a  newspaper  report¬ 
er,  author  and  editor  of  books  and  spon¬ 
sor  of  high  school  and  college  newspa¬ 
pers,  was  a  natural  to  teach  the  course, 
said  Democrat  editor  John  Mathew. 

“Mrs.  Smith  has  always  displayed  a 
keen  interest  in  what  happens  at  our 
newspaper,”  Mathew  said.  “She  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  many  of  the  staffers  who 
took  the  class  and  was  dedicated  to  help¬ 
ing  us  get  better.” 

The  curriculum  included  lectures, 
work  sheets,  oral  drills,  student  reports  of 
reading  and  writing  assignments,  dis¬ 
cussions,  inside  and  outside  writing  pro¬ 
jects  and  tests.  Class  members  also  held 
critiques  of  news  stories  and  advertising 
copy  that  they  had  written  for  publication 
in  the  Democrat. 

“My  background  in  newspaper  work 
helped  the  class  move  immediately  into 
special  problems  brought  on  by  having  to 


work  on  deadline,  having  to  choose  the 
right  lead,  having  to  know  who’s  who  in  a 
community  in  a  short  time,  having  to 
write  clearly  and  cleanly  the  first  draft 
and  having  to  keep  an  open  mind,”  Mrs. 
Smith  said. 

Participation  in  the  class  required  noth¬ 
ing  more  from  staff  members  than  a 
willingness  to  learn  and  improve.  The 
Democrat  paid  tuition  and  purchased  a 
dictionary,  thesaurus  and  usage  guide¬ 
book  for  each  class  member — and  even 
paid  the  class  members  for  the  time  they 
spent  in  class. 

“I  think  the  class  has  helped  us  in 
several  ways,”  said  Democrat  publisher 
Dolph  Tillotson.  “First,  it’s  a  good,  basic 
course  of  instruction.  So,  the  information 
is  valuable.  Second,  the  course — 
combined  with  everything  else  we’ve 
tried  to  do  in  improving  the  quality  of  the 
products — reinforces  what  our  overall 
goals  are.” 

A  wide  range  of  staff  members  partici¬ 
pated.  Class  members  included  Mathew, 
associate  editor  Danny  Richardson, 
advertising  representatives  Candi  Davis 
and  Bo  Bolton,  sports  editor  Woody 
Woodrick,  staff  writers  Lee  Grant,  Dan¬ 
ny  Phillips  and  Janet  Harrison,  photog¬ 
rapher  Duane  Mawhorter  and  secretary 
Celice  Feltus. 

“A  relatively  young  group  of  people 
composed  the  class,”  Mrs.  Smith  said. 
“They  were  friendly,  witty,  bright, 
intense  sometimes  and  willing  always  to 
strive  for  what  is  right.” 

Errors  still  occur  in  the  Democrat.  But, 
Tillotson  said,  there  has  been  a  noticeable 
improvement  in  quality. 

“So  far.  I’m  very  pleased  with  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  class.  I  believe  we  are  making 


far  fewer  basic  grammatical  mistakes 
than  we  made  before.  We’re  not  perfect, 
of  course.  But,  our  goal  wasn’t  to  become 
perfect,  it  was  to  improve.” 

Tillotson  said  the  concept  of  a  language 
skills  class  is  part  of  a  company-wide 
emphasis  on  quality. 

“We  want  to  put  out  the  best  paper 
possible,”  he  said.  “The  course  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  commitment  to  excellence.  I 
don’t  believe  a  reporter  forgets  that  com¬ 
mitment  when  he  sits  down  to  write  a 
story. 

“It  has  to  have  an  impact.” 

Penn,  budgets  $5.2M 
for  publicity  costs 

Under  a  first-time  budget  statement  on 
"public  information  and  com- 
munications”  Pennsylvania  Governor 
Dick  Thornburgh  asked  the  state  legisla¬ 
ture  to  approve  a  1982-83  $13  billion 
budget  that  included  $5.2  million  for 
publicity  costs. 

The  projected  expenses  of  the  29  state 
agencies  were  listed  for  the  new  fiscal 
year  that  begins  July  I,  but  there  was  no 
comparison  with  the  current  year. 

In  a  statement  on  state/PIO  functions, 
the  legislators  were  informed  that  “the 
Commonwealth  spends  funds  on 
activities  to  provide  government 
information  to  the  news  media  and  the 
general  public  and  for  other  essential 
communication  efforts. 

“Funds  are  budgeted  in  almost  30 
agencies  to  provide  notification  and 
information  to  the  Commonwealth’s 
public,  news  media,  businesses,  legisla¬ 
tors  and  citizens  regarding  the  bidding  of 
contracts,  issuance  of  rules  and 
regulations,  announcement  of  public 
hearings  and  the  availability  of  services 
and  financial  aid  such  as  the  weatheriza- 
tion  program  and  low  income  energy 
assistance,”  the  legislators  were  told. 

The  $5,218,000  figure,  it  was  added, 
“excludes  those  items  which  are  strictly 
educational  and  materials  which  are 
offered  for  public  sale  such  as  the  “Game 
News”  and  “Angler.” 

State  advertising  for  the  fiscal  year  also 
was  mentioned  as  including  $7.6  million 
for  lottery  sales  promotion,  $3.2  million 
for  economic  development  and  $1.4  mil¬ 
lion  for  state  college  student  and  faculty 
recruitment,  excluding  funds  spent  on 
college  catalogues. 


Special  edition 

A  special  six-page  edition  of  the  Fort 
Myers  News-Press  was  published  Febru¬ 
ary  20  to  honor  Brig.  Gen.  James  Dozier 
when  he  returned  to  Arcadia,  Fla.,  his 
birthplace.  The  edition  was  hawked  along 
the  parade  route.  1 ,735  copies  were  sold. 
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Bill  Jardine,  innovative 
circulator,  to  retire 


One  of  the  nation's  top  circulation 
executives  will  step  down  March  3 1  after 
44  years  of  service  to  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  and  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness. 

He  is  William  T.  “Bill”  Jardine,  64,  for 
many  years  circulation  manager  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  and  cur¬ 
rently  president  of  the  International 
Circulation  Manager's  Association 
(ICMA).  Jardine  will  leave  this  position  in 
June  when  the  world's  top  circulation 
executives  gather  in  New  York  City  to 
pay  tribute  to  him  during  their  annual 
meeting. 

Jardine  received  his  circulation  train¬ 
ing  in  the  forties  and  fifties  under  the  late 
W.D.  Parsons  and  M.E.  Fisher,  both 
circulation  directors  of  the  Star  and  Tri¬ 
bune.  During  the  reign  of  Parsons,  Fisher 
and  Jardine,  the  circulation  of  the 
Cowles'  newspaper  in  Minneapolis  rose 
from  50,000  in  the  late  thirties  to  over 
700,000  in  the  sixties. 

During  the  44  years  Jardine  spent  with 
Minneapolis  newspapers,  the  Star  bought 
out  the  old  Minneapolis  Journal  and  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune — both  of  which  fell 
victim  to  the  Cowles'  intensive  circula¬ 
tion  efforts. 

In  the  mid-sixties,  the  Star  and  Tribune 
carrier  force  swelled  to  over  14,000 — 
making  it  the  largest  daily  newspaper  car¬ 
rier  force  in  the  nation.  Only  Grit,  the 
weekly  newspaper,  had  a  larger  army  of 
carriers.  Star  and  Tribune  carrier  service 
was  available  in  over  2,500  Upper  Mid¬ 
west  cities  and  towns  besides  the  Twin 
Cities  area. 

Cited  for  promotions 
Editor  &  Publisher  recognized  the 
Star  and  Tribune's  circulation  promotion 
efforts  when  they  were  awarded  top 
prizes  in  the  magazine's  annual  contest  in 
the  fifties  and  sixties.  Cited  were  the 
“Open  House”  and  “Ski-O-Rama”  pro¬ 
motions  which  pumped  in  nearly  a  million 
new  subscriptions  to  the  Star  and  Tribune 
over  a  20-year  period.  Both  were  Jardine 
innovations. 

The  “Open  House”  promotion  con¬ 
sisted  of  using  young  men  and  women 
who  were  not  Star  and  Tribune  carriers  to 
obtain  new  subscriptions.  They  were 
commonly  known  to  Star  and  Tribune 
circulation  personnel  as  “outside  kids.” 
The  “Ski-O-Rama”  program  which  took 
advantage  of  Minnesota's  10,000  lakes, 
was  responsible  for  teaching  young  peo¬ 
ple  how  to  water  ski.  The  young  people 
earned  this  opportunity  by  obtaining  a 
specific  number  of  new  subscriptions.  As 
a  result,  thousands  of  carriers  in  the 
Upper  Midwest  learned  how  to  water  ski 
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because  of  the  Star  and  Tribune  and  Bill 
Jardine. 

Jardine  credits  the  late  M.E.  Fisher, 
former  Star  and  Tribune  circulation  man¬ 
ager  and  a  former  president  and  director 
of  ICMA,  for  instituting  one  of  the  finest 
newspaper  scholarship  programs  in  the 
nation. 

“M.E.  Fisher  loved  that  program  and 
was  on  a  first-name  basis  with  key  admin¬ 
istrators  at  all  the  country's  leading  col¬ 
leges  and  prep  schools. 

Jardine  joined  the  old  Minneapolis  Star 
in  1938  as  a  district  manager.  John 
Cowles,  Sr.  had  purchased  the  Star  in 
1935.  It  had  a  circulation  of  about  50,000, 
was  a  labor  newspaper  and  generally  not 
read  by  a  cross  section  of  Minneapolis 
citizens.  Its  two  competitors  were  the 
Journal  and  the  Tribune. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association  at  the  end  of 
its  mid-year  meeting  adopted  a  resolution 
congratulating  United  Press  International 
on  its  75th  anniversary. 

After  stating  that  United  Press  was 
founded  June  21, 1907byE.W.  Scrippsto 
provide  “a  privately  owned  alternative 
news  agency”  and  that  it  has  since  played 
an  important  role  in  helping  to  inform  the 


Back  at  the  Star  and  Tribune  after 
World  War  II,  Jardine  helped  build  the 
hundreds  of  farm  service  routes  through¬ 
out  Minnesota  and  western  Wisconsin 
when  he  served  in  the  rural  circulation 
department.  These  routes,  which  brought 
the  Sunday  Minneapolis  Tribune  to 
thousands  of  farm  homes,  were  built 
along  the  U.S.  Postal  routes.  Nearly 
2,000  of  these  routes  were  built  and  con¬ 
tributed  significantly  to  the  newspapers 
surge  toward  the  600,000  and  700,000 
circulation  mark  set  by  the  Sunday  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune  in  the  mid-sixties. 

As  the  newspaper  carrier  force  fanned 
out  into  thousands  of  cities  and  towns 
where  Star  and  Tribune  delivery  was 
offered,  the  circulation  continued  to  grow 
along  with  the  intensive  drives  initiated  in 
the  Twin  Cities  of  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul. 

As  a  result,  the  Star  and  Tribune 
carved  out  its  own  market  area  in  those 
earlier  days  upon  which  it  built  its  circula¬ 
tion.  It  consisted,  in  addition  to  the  Twin 
Cities  metropolitan  area,  the  states  of 
(Continued  on  page  41) 


people  of  the  Americas,  the  resolution 
said: 

“The  lAPA  Board  of  Directors  re¬ 
solves  to  congratulate  UPI  on  its  75th 
anniversary  and  to  recognize  its  con- 
tribtuion  to  the  cause  of  freedom  of  the 
press.” 

UPI  plans  to  announce  a  schedule  of 
special  events  for  its  75th  anniversary 
year  at  the  ANPA  convention  in  San 
Francisco,  April  26-28. 


AT  HOME — ^William  T.  "Bill"  Jardine,  former  circulation  manager  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  and  currently  president  of  the  International 
Circulation  AAanager's  Association  (ICAAA),  is  shown  at  his  desk  at  home. 


lAPA  congratulates  UPI 
on  75th  anniversary 
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Nature  preserver.  Erwin  Kaempf 
volunteers  15  to  20  hours  a 
\.veek  as  an  auxiliary  gamekeeper 
in  Neuchatel,  Switzerland. 


. .  ,  .m/m _ 

Life  saver.  Barbara  Skolaut  saves  lives 
and  property  for  the  Manchester 
(Virginia)  Volunteer  Fire  Department. 

Home  providers.  Mike  Gay  and  his  wife  Anita 
thought  about  adoption,  decided  they  could 
help  more  children  by  volunteering  to  provide  a 
foster  home  for  Houston’s  homeless  children. 


Church  worker.  Eddi< 
Fox  joined  the  choir,  nc 
uxorks  seven  days  a  wei 
as  a  church  services 
volunteer  in  Manhattar 


Helper  of  the  handicapped.  Ad  Demmers  of  Holland 
helps  handicapped  children  and  their  parents. 

Rescuer.  In  Germany,  Alfons  Thomann  works  as 
an  unpaid  volunteer  diver  for  the  Bavarian  Red 
Cross  when  underwater  catastrophes  occur. 


Fund  raiser.  Irene  ^tcock  gives  her  time  to 
the  American  Legion  Ladies  Auxiliary 
in  Louisville  raising  funds  through  bake 
sales,  picnics  and  bingo  games  for  hospitals, 
handicapped  children,  the  blind,  the  needy. 


lo  good  thiims. 


MS  angels.  In  Melbourne.  Australia.  Shirley 
Delamott.  Pat  Kein  and  Heiltje  Grieve  raised 
over  $6,000  for  the  Multipjle  ^lerosis  Society 
with  picnics,  a  movie  and  supper  evening, 
plant  and  recipe  book  sales  and  raffles. 


T.  Eddie 
:hoir,  now 
ysa  week 
wes 
inhattan. 


Animal  protector.  Last  year  Debbie  Goik 
helped  over  100  injured  or  ne^ected  animals 
as  a  volunteer  for  the  Humane  Society  in 
Livingston,  Michigan. 

Soapbox  safety  teacher.  Alan  Lane 
helped  organize  a  soapbox  derby 
association  in  Fulton,  N.Y  to 
teach  kids  safe  driving 
from  the  ground  up. 


Aid  organizer.  S.K.  Patankar  donates  his  time 
to  the  Bombay  Lions  Club  to  help  raise  funds  and 
organize  aid  to  the  elderly,  handicapped  and  blind. 


The  good  people  you  see  at  left  are  (as  they 
would  be  the  first  to  tell  you)  just  a  sampling  of 
the  thousands  of  people  within  our  Philip  Morris 
family  who  work  as  volunteers  in  our  hometowns 
around  the  world. 

They  look  quite  ordinary;  and  they  are,  in 
reality,  quite  extraordinary.  They  work  hard  for  a 
living,  and  then,  in  their  off-time,  they  work 
hard  for  nothing.  They  want  to  help  those  who  are 
less  fortunate  than  themselves,  and  in  doing  so, 
they  help  all  of  us.  For  the  hard  fact  is  that  without 
these  good  people,  our  societies  and  our  lives 
would  be  a  lot  less  liveable. 

And  the  delightful  fact  is  this:  Every  man  and 
woman  you  see  here  testifies  that  the  volunteer 
work  they  do  is  “fun,”  “enjoyable,”  “rewarding.” 

They  also  say  “It’s  easy  to  get  started.”  Right 
now  you  can  probably  think  of  some  school, 
library,  hospital  or  church— or  some  service, 
cultural  or  community  group— that  would  love 
to  have  you  pick  up  the  phone  and  offer  your 
help  for  maybe  an  hour  or  two  a  week. 

We  think  you  will.  After  all,  good  people  do 
good  things.  And  you  wouldn’t  have  read  this  far 
if  you  weren’t  a  pretty  good  person  yourself. 

Philip  Morris  Incorporated 

Good  people  m£ike  good  diings. 

Makers  of  Marlboro.  Benson  &  Hedges  100  s.  Merit. 

Parliament  Lights.  Virginia  Slims  and  Cambridge: 

Miller  High  Life  Beer.  Lite  Beer  and  Louienbriiu 

Special  and  Dark  Special  Beer;  7UP  and  Diet  7LJP. 


NEWSPEOPLE 


Terry  Tebbs,  executive  vicepresident 
of  Highlander  Publications,  Hacienda 
Heights,  Calif.,  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  and  executive  officer,  reporting  to 
James  A.  Linen  IV,  senior  vicepresident 
of  Media  General  Inc.  and  in  charge  of 
weekly  newspapers.  Tebbs  succeeds 
Don  J.  Messick,  who  became  chairman 
of  the  board  and  consultant  to  Media 
General.  Tebbs  becomes  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors.  He  joined  Highlander 
Publications  15  years  ago  when  it  was  a 
one-paper  family  operation.  There  are 
now  25  papers  in  the  group. 

*  :4c 

Gary  W.  Boley,  managing  editor  of 
the  Greenville  (S.C.)  News,  moved  to 
publisher  of  the  Moultrie  (Ga.)  Observer 
on  April  1.  He  succeeds  Erle  A. 
Taylor,  who  retired  at  that  time  after 
spending  his  entire  career  with  the  Obser¬ 
ver.  Both  newspapers  are  owned  by  Mul¬ 
timedia  Newspaper  Company.  Boley 
began  his  newspaper  career  with  the 
Greenville  Piedmont  in  1%2  as  a  student 
intern  and  later  held  reporting  and  sports 
writing  positions  and  copy  editing  posts 
with  the  News.  He  moved  up  to  assistant 
m.e.  in  1975,  and  m.e.  in  1979. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Christopher  Fruitrich  was  prom¬ 
oted  to  city  editor  of  The  Olympian, 
Olympia,  Wash.  He  previously  held  posi¬ 
tions  as  sports  writer,  sports  editor, 
magazine  editor  and  weekend  editions 
editor. 


MfOIA  CONSULTANTS 

ProfBMional  assistance  In 
mergers,  acquisitions, 
divestitures,  public  offerings 
and  appraisals 

G.  Gordon  Strong  Laurence  E.  Mansfield.  Jr. 
Ben  V.  Schneider,  Jr. 

6620  POWERS  FERRY  ROAO.  N.W. 
ATLANTA,  GEORGIA  30339 
(404)  952-6063 


iy  Moidenberg 

Michael  Maidenberg,  assistant  to 
the  vicepresident  for  operations  of 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers’  Metro 
Group,  has  been  named  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Grand  Forks  (N.D.) 
Herald. 

Maidenberg  began  with  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  in  1968  and  joined  the  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  Inquirer  in  1973.  He  moved  to 
the  corporate  Knight-Ridder  staff, 
Miami,  in  1980  as  assistant  to  William  A. 
Ott  of  the  Metro  Group. 


Raymond  E.  Mahaffey  was  elected 
president  of  the  Maryland-Delaware- 
D.C.  Press  Association.  He  is  president 
of  the  Record  Publishing  Co.,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Suburban  Record  in  Silver 
Spring,  Md.  Also  elected  for  the  year 
were:  George  O’Connell,  Baltimore 
Daily  Record,  president-elect;  Tom 
Bradlee,  Atlantic  Publishing  Company, 
Accomac,  Va.,  vicepresident;  Tom 
Mills,  Frederick  (Md.)  News  and  Post, 
secretary;  and  John  Worthington  IV, 
Bel  Air  (Md.)  Aegis,  treasurer. 


Woodward  Communications,  Inc.,  in 
Dubuque  has  created  a  corporate  depart¬ 
ment  of  human  resources  and  Sid  Scott 
was  named  corporate  director  of  human 
resources,  moving  from  director  of  orga¬ 
nizational  development  for  the  Dubuque 
Telegraph  Herald.  Scott  is  responsible 
for  all  human  resource  programs,  includ¬ 
ing  employment,  compensation,  benefits, 
training,  communications  and  public  rela¬ 
tions.  He  had  joined  the  newspaper  in 
1977  as  director  of  public  relations  and 
art. 

Also  joining  the  new  department  is 
Jane  Hohnecker-Walker,  as  em¬ 
ployee  services  manager.  She  was  public 
relations/personnel  assistant. 


Joseph  E.  Bergeron,  Jr.,  was  named 
general  manager  for  Century  Publica¬ 
tions,  publishers  of  three  Massachusetts 
papers,  Winchester  Star,  Arlington 
Advocate  and  Belmont  Citizen.  Bergeron 
most  recently  was  director  of  sales  for  the 
Minuteman  Newspaper  Group. 


H.  Robert  Hirsch  was  appointed 
classified  advertising  manager  of  News- 
day,  Long  Island,  and  Mary  E.  Fitzpat¬ 
rick,  assistant  classified  advertising 
manager.  Hirsch  succeeds  Raymond 
Jansen  ,  Jr.,  who  moved  to  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  as  vicepresident¬ 
advertising. 

Hirsch  joined  Newsday  in  1962  and 
worked  in  retail  advertising,  and  was 
management  services  manager  for  two 
years  and  most  recently  classified  outside 
sales  manager.  Fitzpatrick  joined  the 
paper  in  classified  telephone  sales  in 
1963.  She  became  telephone  sales  mana¬ 
ger  in  1976. 

Kc  *  ♦ 

Peter  T.  Kenyon  has  been  named 
manager  of  the  retail  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald.  He 
joined  the  Herald  in  1969  as  an  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman. 

H/i  ift  t/Hi 

Gary  Marc  Suisman  was  appointed 
circulation  director  of  the  Ithaca  (N.Y.) 
Journal,  succeeding  Jean  Scarbor¬ 
ough,  who  transferred  to  the  Norwich 
(Conn.)  Bulletin.  Both  papers  are  in  the 
Gannett  group.  Suisman  formerly  was 
circulation  director  of  the  Dover  (N.J.) 
Daily  Advance. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Bill  Diem,  previously  an  assistant  slot 
person  at  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  is  the 
new  chief  of  the  universal  features  copy 
desk. 

Also  at  the  Free  Press:  Cathy  Col- 
LISON,  previously  on  weekend  slot, 
moved  to  assistant  slot  person  on  the  uni¬ 
versal  features  desk;  Larry  Froelich, 
copy  desk  chief  at  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal,  joined  the  features  desk  as  an 
assistant  slot  person;  Kathy  O’Gor¬ 
man,  is  the  new  associate  editor  of  the 
newspaper’s  Detroit  Magazine;  Judy 
Pasternak,  labor  writer  for  the  Balti¬ 
more  News  American, joined  the  paperas 
a  general  assignment  reporter. 

>|c  * 

Named  to  the  national  sales  force  of 
Parade  magazine,  are  Phillip  J.  Ganz, 
Kent  D.  Laymon,  and  Michele  S. 
Magazine.  Ganz  was  associate  media 
director  at  SSC&B,  Inc.,  New  York; 
Laymon  was  an  account  supervisor  at  F. 
William  Free  &  Co.,  New  York;  Maga¬ 
zine  was  an  account  manager  with  Ladies 
Home  Journal. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

William  H.  Williams,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Daily  Racing  Form,  High- 
tstown,  N.J.,  was  installed  as  president  of 
the  Freehold  (N.J.)  Area  Hospital  board 
of  trustees,  having  been  a  member  of  the 
board  since  1974.  He  moved  to  Freehold 
in  1970  from  Colorado,  where  he  was  edi¬ 
tor  and  general  manager  of  the  Colorado 
Springs  Free  Press. 
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IN  THE  NEWS 


Edited  by  LENORA  WILLIAMSON 

Stender  E.  Sweeney  and  Donald  S. 
Kellermann  have  been  elected  corpo¬ 
rate  vicepresidents  of  The  Times  Mirror 
Company.  Sweeney  will  also  continue  as 
treasurer  of  the  company  and  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  finance  department  and 
budgets  and  forecasts  activity.  Keller¬ 
mann  directs  the  Times  Mirror  office  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

*  *  * 

Craig  D.  Wells  was  appointed  pro¬ 
duction  director  of  the  Boulder  (Col.) 
Daily  Camera,  from  the  Duluth  (Minn.) 
Herald  and  News-Tribune.  Most  recently 
he  was  informations  systems  director 
there. 

Steve  Sauder,  formerly  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Boca  Raton  News, 
was  named  classified  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Daily  Camera. 

* 

Marsha  Collier-Dickman  was 
named  to  the  newly  created  position  of 
manager  of  special  projects,  display 
advertising  department,  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News.  She  was  a  special 
projects  coordinator. 

# 

Bob  Mono,  business  news  editor  of 
the  Dallas  Morning  News,  was  appointed 
to  the  new  position  of  special  assignments 
editor,  and  Howard  Swindle,  assistant 
city  editor,  was  named  chief  assistant  city 
editor. 

Cheryl  Hall,  who  had  been  assistant 
business  news  editor,  moved  up  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Mong. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Lynn  Bronikowski  joined  the  Jack¬ 
sonville  (Fla.)  Journal  as  a  city  hall  repor¬ 
ter  and  most  recently  was  with  the  Play¬ 
ground  Daily  News,  Fort  Walton  Beach, 
and  before  that  the  Lima  (Ohio)  News. 

Andria  Krewson,  a  recent  journal¬ 
ism  graduate  of  the  University  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  joined  the  Joumafs  copy  desk. 

*  *  ♦ 

Douglas  Sullivan,  formerly  assis¬ 
tant  director  of  the  business  office  of  St. 
John’s  Hospital  in  Denver,  has  been 
named  consumer  information  systems 
manager  for  the  Denver  Post's  circulation 
department.  He  was  with  Frontier  Air¬ 
lines  14  years  in  a  number  of  management 
assgnments. 

Terry  Whitney  was  named  circula¬ 
tion  marketing  manager  at  the  Post.  He 
has  worked  for  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  and  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
in  circulation  positions. 

*  *  * 

Randy  Cochrane,  formerly  with  the 
Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal,  was  named  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  the  Troy  (N.Y.)  Re¬ 
cord.  Both  the  Journal  and  the  Record  are 
members  of  the  Horvitz  Newspapers 
group.  At  Troy,  Cochrane  succeeds 
George  Doherty,  who  resigned. 
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Genzale 


Petersen 


Blankenship 


John  Genzale,  former  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Philadelphia  Journal,  is  now 
business  editor  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
Sun-Sentinel.  He  worked  at  the  Journal 
for  a  year  and  a  half  before  the  newspaper 
ceased  publication  last  December.  Gen¬ 
zale  published  his  own  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  The  Lake  Tahoe  News,  South 
Lake  Tahoe,  California,  from  August, 
1976  until  June,  1980. 

*  *  * 

Richard  K.  Petersen,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Sacramento  (Calif.) 
Bee,  will  become  executive  editor  of  the 
Tri-City  (Wash.)  Herald  effective  April 
12.  Petersen’s  appointment  will  divide 
the  traditional  editor’s  role.  William 
Bequette  continues  as  editor  and  will 
concentrate  on  improvements  planned 
for  editorial  pages  and  opinion  sections. 
Petersen  will  have  full  responsibility  for 
news  gathering  and  news  room  manage¬ 
ment.  Peterson  joined  the  McClatchy 
Newspaper  group  in  1973  in  Modesto  and 
in  1979  spearheaded  redesign  of  the 
Anchorage  Daily  News. 


Donald  L.  Blankenship  was 
appointed  personnel  director  of  the  New¬ 
port  News  Daily  Press  and  Times- 
Herald,  replacing  Nicholas  Fellman, 
who  retired.  With  the  newspapers  since 
1975,  Blankenship  moves  into  the  per¬ 
sonnel  and  labor  relations  post  after  serv¬ 
ing  as  retail  sales  manager  most  recently. 

♦  4t  ♦ 

Robert  C.  Ingalls,  publisher  of  the 
Corvallis  (Ore.)  Gazette  Times,  retired 
April  1  and  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  S. 
Jenks,  general  manager  of  the  La  Crosse 
(Wis.)  Tribune.  Ingalls  succeeded  his 
father  as  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Gazette  Times  in  1950.  The  family  was 
major  owner  of  the  newspaper  from  1915 
until  its  sale  to  Lee  Enterprises  in  1960. 
«  *  * 

James  Doherty  was  named  chief 
copy  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Courier  Ex¬ 
press.  Doherty  was  with  the  Charleston 
(S.C.)  Courier  &  News  as  a  reporter  and 
feature  writer  and  then  a  copy  editor.  He 
moved  to  the  copy  desk  of  the  Providence 
Journal  in  1975. 

(Continued  on  page  31) 
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Notes  on  people 


First  photographer 

Photographer  Anne  Cusack  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  is  the  1982  Illinois  Jour¬ 
nalist  of  the  Year  and  is  the  first  photo¬ 
grapher  to  receive  the  title  and  also  the 
youngest  winner. 

Cusack,  30,  is  married  to  Richard 
Derk,  a  photographer  for  the  competing 
Chicago  Sun-Times.  She  says  they  know 
how  to  keep  their  mouths  to  avoid  any 
potential  conflicts  of  interest.  She  will 
receive  a  cash  award  and  a  plaque  at  the 
Northern  Illinois  University  spring  com¬ 
munications  banquet  in  DeKalb  on  April 
16  and  also  will  get  to  present  a  $750 
scholarship  in  her  name  to  an  NIU  jour¬ 
nalism  student. 


Anne  Cusack 


The  new  IJ  Y  title  holder  describes  her¬ 
self  as  a  general  assignment  photographer 
who  thrives  on  a  daily  variety  of  hard 
news  and  feature  assignments. 

Choice  of  Cusack  from  about  10  final¬ 
ists  “reflects  her  ability  to  tell  a  compell¬ 
ing  story  with  her  camera,”  according  to 
Irvan  J.  Kummerfeldt,  chairman  of  NIU 
journalism  department  and  head  of  the 
IJY  selection  committee.  In  1976,  Cusack 
was  the  first  woman  to  win  the  title  of 
Illinois  Press  Photographer  of  the  Year 
and  in  1980  also  the  first  woman  honored 
as  Chicago  Press  Photographer  of  the 
Year.  Winning  the  latter  title  again  in 
1981,  she  added  another  “first” — that  of 
winning  the  title  two  years  in  a  row. 

Conceding  that  photographers  have 
been  treated  as  second-class  citizens  in 
some  newsrooms  and  by  some  sources, 
Cusack  feels  strongly  that  photographers 
are  cc-equals  with  reporters  and  should 
merit  the  same  respect  and  make  the 
same  input  to  stories  as  writers. 

In  the  so-called  video  age,  she  thinks 
the  role  of  photographs  is  even  more 
important  in  creating  the  best  package  for 
readers. 


Cusack  and  two  sisters  and  a  brother  all 
got  cameras  as  soon  as  they  could  walk. 
Her  father  Patrick  Cusack,  a  Bell  & 
Howell  vicepresident  for  manufacturing 
now  retired,  sometimes  brought  home 
new  cameras  for  family  field  testing.  By 
senior  year  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
Cusack  was  chief  photographer  for  The 
Daily  Illini. 

A  native  Chicagoan,  she  worked  brie¬ 
fly  for  the  former  Crescent  Newspaper 
chain  in  Chicago  suburbs  and  then  moved 
to  Rockford  with  her  husband,  who  had 
been  hired  by  the  Morning  Star.  Photog¬ 
raphy  jobs  at  the  Star-Tribune  in  Harvey 
and  Tinley  Park  and  Arlington  Heights 
Daily  Herald,  preceded  her  move  to  the 
Tribune  in  1978. 


Gridiron  Club  investigates 

The  annual  roast  and  toast  of  the  Gri¬ 
diron  Club  in  Washington  is  generally 
declared  off  the  record,  but  the  menu 
committee’s  pre-banquet  deliberations 
resulted  in  a  delicious  food  section  story 
for  Phyllis  C.  Richman  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  March  28,  the  day  after  the  affair. 

This  is  the  first  time  the  club  was  given 
a  menu  choice  with  opportunity  for  the 
committee,  chaired  by  Marianne  Means, 
King  Features  Syndicate  columnist,  to 
audition  Capital  Hilton  Chef  Walter 
Scheib’s  proposals  for  the  $85  per  person 
banquet. 

Richman  reveals  there  was  a  “magnifi¬ 
cent  debate”  over  whether  the  filet  mig- 
non  should  be  seven  or  six  ounces;  that 
the  club  wanted  a  lighter  sauce  this 
year — bordelaise  with  bone  marrow,  but 
unthickened,  and  no  potatoes. 

The  real  battle  was  reserved  for  the 
dessert  choice.  There  was  Associate 
member  Henry  Gemmill’s  suggestion  to 
elimate  the  fish  course  and  have  all  three 
desserts.  Club  president  Ben  Cole  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star  championed  Pear  Iris,  a 
marzipan-stuffed  and  chocolate  covered 
poached  pear  afloat  on  custard  sauce. 
Said  he,  “When  you  combine  pears  and 
chocolate  you  have  just  almost  reached 
the  ultimate  in  taste.”  But  raspberry 
coupe  won,  and  Cole  relented,  “They  are 
not  going  to  know  what  they  don’t  get.” 

The  Post  generously  included  the 
recipe  for  Cole’s  rejected  Pear  Iris  in  its 
full  column  of  winning  recipes. 

It  should  be  noted  that  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  day’s  brunch  repeat  of  the  show  for 
“spouses  and  such”  there  were  some 
5,000  finger  sandwiches — that  the  cast  of 
the  show  had  gotten  only  fried  chiden  the 
night  before — and  that  after  such  a  day’s 
preparation  for  the  fullblown  banquet,  all 
Chef  Scheib  ate  later  was  fruit. 


Not  one  more  photo— ever 

Freelance  photographer  Ronald  Galel- 
la  has  avoided  a  jail  sentence  by  promis¬ 
ing  never  again  to  take  a  photograph  of 
Jacqueline  Kennedy  Onassis  and  her  two 
children. 

Judge  Irving  Ben  Cooper  in  U.S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Court,  New  York  City,  issued  the 
ultimatum  March  24  as  Galella  appeared 
for  sentencing  after  he  was  found  guilty  of 
12  violations  last  year  of  a  1975  court 
order  to  stay  at  least  25  feet  from  the 
former  First  Lady  and  30  feet  from  her 
children.  (E  &  P,  March  6) 

Judge  Cooper  issued  the  original  order. 
The  new  order  incorporates  a  settlement 
worked  out  between  opposing  lawyers. 
Galella  got  a  $10,000  fine  and  was 
ordered  to  turn  over  all  negatives  and 
prints  of  photographs  made  in  violation  of 
the  1975  order.  And  he  got  a  warning  from 
the  judge  that  he  would  be  jailed  and  fined 
a  full  $120,000  if  he  violates  the  order. 

Le  Monde  peace  expected 

After  a  long  power  struggle,  the  most 
prestigious  daily  paper  in  France,  Le 
Monde,  apparently  will  have  Andre 
Laurens  at  its  new  editor-in-chief  and 
publisher  come  August  1 . 

If  approved  by  60  percent  of  the  edito¬ 
rial  staff— and  75  percent  of  the  voters  at 
a  publishers’  board  meeting,  Laurens  will 
take  over.  Since  1944,  the  staff  members 
have  largely  owned  Le  Monde  and  can 
veto  an  appointment.  It  is  considered 
Laurens  will  be  endorsed  since  the  work¬ 
ers  want  to  end  the  internal  battle  ongoing 
since  Jacques  Fauvet  announced  his 
intention  to  retire. 

Laurens,  deputy  political  editor,  was 
chosen  by  two  advisory  committees  in 
late  March  over  two  other  candidates. 


HONORED— W.  W.  “Eddie" 
Edgar,  a  writer  and  columnist  for  the 
Observer  and  Eccentric  Newspapers  of 
suburban  Detroit,  received  the  “Rip  Van 
Winkle  Award"  of  the  Bowling  Writers 
Association  of  America.  Edgar,  a  bowling 
writer  for  53  years,  was  Michigan's  first 
bowling  coordinator.  Edgar  was  hired 
away  from  the  Detroit  Free  Press  in  1 945 
and  assigned  by  bowling  proprietors  to 
build  up  the  prestige  of  bowling  in  the 
state. 
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Newspeople 

(Continued  from  page  29) 


John  E.  Newhagen  was  appointed 
San  Salvador  bureau  manager  for  United 
Press  International.  Newhagen  has  been 
UPI’s  correspondent  in  San  Salvador 
since  March  1981 ,  and  the  only  American 
news  service  representative  permanently 
based  in  the  capital  for  over  a  year.  He 
holds  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  studies  and  a  master’s  in  journalism 
from  the  University  of  Colorado  and  also 
studied  at  the  National  University  of  San 
Jose,  Costa  Rica.  Before  joining  UPI  he 
had  worked  for  the  San  Jose  News  and 
the  Guatemala  News. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Allen  Houston  was  named  Oregon 
editor  and  Portland  bureau  manager  for 
United  Press  International.  Scott  Far¬ 
ris  succeeds  Houston  as  Cheyenne 
bureau  manager.  Houston  replaces  B.  J. 
McFarland,  who  resigned  to  join  the 
staff  of  the  Portland  Oregonian. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Paul  Logan,  sports  editor  of  the 
Albuquerque  Journal,  was  recently 
named  Sports  Writer  of  the  Year  in  New 
Mexico  by  the  National  Sportscasters 
and  Sports  Writers  Association. 

Charles  W.  Goldsmith,  who  man¬ 
aged  Portland  news  operations  for  United 
Press  International,  was  named  a  state- 
house  reporter  for  the  Guy  Gannett  news¬ 
papers  of  Maine.  Goldsmith  was  admitted 
to  the  Massachusetts  Bar  in  1980  and 
while  attending  law  school  was  editor  of 
the  American  Criminal  Law  Review.  He 
also  worked  in  Washington  as  a  writer  for 
the  Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of 
the  Press.  He  had  been  in  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  New  York  Times  before 
joining  UPI  in  1979. 

♦  *  ♦ 

George  W.  Parrish,  a  42-year  veter¬ 
an  in  newspapers  and  public  relations, 
reopened  his  By  George!  Agency  in  Mur¬ 
freesboro,  Tenn.,  after  being  ill  since  last 
Fall. 
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FOREIGN  EDITOR— Paul  Varian, 
formerly  assistant  managing  editor  for 
news.  United  Press  International,  has 
been  appointed  foreign  editor.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Gerard  Loughran,  wha  resigned. 
Since  September,  1980,  Varian  has 
served  as  assistant  managing  editor  for 
news  and  UPI  Stylebook  editor.  He  joined 
the  news  service  in  1969  in  Detroit.  His 
late  father,  Harry  J.  Varian,  was  a  UPI 
NewsPicture  executive  and  directar  of 
labor  relations. 


Changes  within  El  Dorado  Newspap¬ 
ers,  a  subsidiary  of  McClatchy  Newspap¬ 
ers  of  Sacramento,  California,  include: 

Glenn  Powers,  was  named  business 
manager  and  co-publisher  of  the  Hollister 
Free  Lance.  He  was  with  the  Tribune 
Publishing  Co.  of  Sparks,  Nevada.  Vern 
Ingraham,  formerly  an  account  execu¬ 
tive  with  the  Sacramento  Bee,  is  now 
advertising  director  of  the  Gilroy  Dis¬ 
patch.  Jack  Young,  Dispatch  ad  direc¬ 
tor  since  1980,  is  now  director  of  market¬ 
ing.  Jack  Lyness  moved  to  city  editor 
from  senior  staff  writer  of  the  Dispatch. 
New  staff  writers  at  the  Dispatch  include 
Rob  Hof,  from  the  San  Jose  Sun,  and 
Holly  McFarland,  formerly  of  the 
Pacific  Grove  Tribune. 

«  ♦  « 

Jeri  Kohler,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  weekly  Parma  (Mich.)  News,  was 
named  1982  Woman  of  Achievement  by 
the  Michigan  Women’s  Press  Club.  Mrs. 
Kohler  bought  the  newspaper  last  year 
when  it  was  faced  with  foreclosure. 

*  *  * 

Promotions  at  the  Uniontown  (Pa.) 
Herald-Standard  include:  Glori.a 
CzucHAN  was  named  features  editor; 
Nancy  L.  Hyde,  assistant  editor  of  the 
Sunday  edition,  and  Phillip  Brown, 
night  news  editor. 

Czuchan  joined  the  staff  in  1978  and 
became  Sunday  news  editor  last  July. 
Hyde  was  a  reporter  at  the  Waynesburg 
(Pa.)  Democrat  Messenger  before  mov¬ 
ing  to  the  Herald-Standard.  She  was 
named  editor  of  Sunday  Showcase  maga¬ 
zine  last  August  and  continues  in  that 
post  as  well  as  editing  the  tv  magazine  and 
lively  arts  and  entertainment  pages. 
Brown  was  with  the  Morgantown  (W. 
Va.)  Dominion  Post  before  joining  the 
paper  last  September. 

*  ♦  * 

Knight  Parsons  was  named  home 
delivery  service  manager  of  the 
Independent  Journal,  Marin  County, 
Calif.  Joe  Grassi,  formerly  circulation 
manager  at  the  Pittsburgh  (Calif.)  Post- 
Dispatch,  was  named  home  delivery 
sales  manager. 


Paige  Carlin  was  named  to  succeed 
longtime  editor-publisher  Edward  Chit¬ 
tenden  of  the  Kearney  (Neb.)  Daily 
Hub.  Chittenden  retired  after  more  than 
30  years  as  editor  and  37  years  with  the 
newspaper.  Carlin  has  been  managing 
editor  since  July  of  1979.  Previously  he 
spent  20  years  in  the  Chicago  area  in 
editorial  positions  with  national  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  United  Methodist  Church. 

#  4c  * 

Changes  at  the  Dubuque  Telegraph 
Herald  include:  Jac  Tilton  became 
promotion/art  director;  Jim  Geladas, 
director  of  special  projects,  assumed 
additional  responsibilities  for  marketing 
research.  Newspaper  in  Education,  and 
other  public  relations  activities.  Tilton  is 
responsible  for  newspaper  promotion, 
advertising  art  and  advertising  agency 
services.  Geladas  was  managing  editor 
from  1964  to  May  of  1980  when  he  be¬ 
came  director  of  special  projects. 

4c  ♦  « 

Kenneth  A.  Holloway,  was 
appointed  general  manager  of  the  Batavia 
(N.Y.)  Daily  News.  Holloway  was 
formerly  vicepresident/marketing  with 
the  Hamilton  (Ohio)  Journal-News. 

*  4c  4c 

Sue  Kelly  was  named  assistant  man¬ 
ager  of  the  classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Express. 

4c  4c  « 

J.  Robert  Erwin  of  Dallas  was  named 
a  trustee  of  The  Christian  Science  Pub¬ 
lishing  Society,  publisher  of  The  Christ¬ 
ian  Science  Monitor  and  several  denomi¬ 
national  magazines.  He  succeeds  Zadie 
Hatfield,  former  manager  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  society.  Erwin  was  in  personnel 
management  at  the  Christian  Science 
Center  in  Boston  from  1%5  to  1972. 

*  *  * 

Sue  Stokes  was  named  circulation 
office  manager  of  the  Eau  Claire  (Wis.) 
Press  Company.  She  was  a  circulation 
clerk  and  now  will  manage  clerical  per¬ 
sonnel  and  general  business  operations  of 
the  department. 
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EQUIPMENT  NEWS  SECTION 

Edited  by  EARL  WILKEN 

LogEscan  unveils  2nd  generation 
laser  platemaking  system 

LogEscan  Systems  Inc.,  of  Spring-  that  images  direct  lithographic  plates  and 
field,  Va.,  announced  an  economical,  Lasermask  from  original  paste-up  copy 
new,  large  format,  precision  laser  or  digital  data.  The  system  offers  the 
platemaking  system  for  newspapers,  flexibility  of  processing  various  plate 
model  LogEscan  3600.  Offering  direct  to  sizes  including  tabloid,  broadsheet,  dou- 
plate,  dry  silverless  film,  daylight  ble  truck  and  large  plates  up  to  a  max- 
operation,  facsimile  transmission  and  imum  image  size  of  36  x  24  inches.  The 
computer  compatibility,  the  LogEscan  system  is  said  to  be  simple  to  operate,  and 
3600  system  addresses  the  needs  of  three  cost  effective. 

market  areas:  in-plant,  facsimile,  and  LogEscan  3600  can  be  used  in  facsimile 
computer  to  plate.  systems  and  can  transmit  newspaper 

A  company  spokesman  said  the  model  pages  over  a  wide  range  of  land  and  sat- 
3600  would  cost  significantly  less  than  the  ellite  communication  links  for  offsite 
present  laser  system.  Production  units  platemaking. 

will  be  available  in  the  second  quarter  of  It  is  also  a  significant  step  in  the 
1983  and  four  color  material  will  be  hand-  development  of  newspaper  pagination 
led  by  scanning  in  separately  each  separa-  based  on  the  use  of  the  LogEscan  3600 
tion.  Writer  as  an  output  device  in  evolving 

LogEscan  also  announced  that  the  electronic  prepress  systems  that  merge 
Army  Times  Publishing  Company  had  text  and  graphics  in  raster  format, 
signed  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  the  For  the  in-plant  operation,  LogEscan 
first  production  model  of  the  LogEscan  3600  is  offered  as  a  compact  Reader/ 
3600  laser  platemaking  system.  The  3600  Writer  that  scans  original  copy  and  sim- 
will  be  delivered  to  the  Journal  Newspap-  ultaneously  exposes  Lasermask  and  litho 
ers,  subsidiary  ofthe  Army  Times,  in  ear-  plates.  Plate  shelf  life  problems  are  eli- 
ly  1983.  In  the  interim,  the  Journal  News-  minated  because  the  litho  plate  does  not 
papers  will  continue  laser  platemaking  require  a  chemical  coating  either  in  a  pre¬ 
operations  using  the  LogEscan  2417  C.U.  sensitized  or  wip>e-on  form.  All  that  is 
model  equipment.  required  after  exposure  is  a  simple  fusing 

For  the  medium  to  small  circulation  step  followed  by  conventional  processing 
newspaper,  the  second  generation  and  the  plates  are  ready  for  press, 
platemaker  offers  a  standalone  system  Because  of  the  advanced  electronic 


MODEL  3600  second  generation  loser  platemaking  system  designed  by 
LogEscan  Systems  Inc.  of  Springfield,  Vo. 
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design,  up  tp  16  format  sizes  can  be  pre¬ 
programmed  ready  to  be  called  up  at  the 
touch  of  the  button,  including  tabloid, 
broadsheet,  double  truck  and  larger 
plates  up  to  an  image  size  of  36  x  24  inch¬ 
es.  Other  push  buttons  permit  the  image 
to  be  changed  from  positive  to  negative, 
right  reading  to  wrong  reading  or  vice 
versa.  Image  size  reduction,  up  to  10  per¬ 
cent,  is  available  in  one  direction. 

For  page  transmission  applications,  the 
3600  system  is  offered  as  a  separate  Read¬ 
er  and  Writer  for  installation  at  the  send¬ 
ing  and  receiving  sites,  respectively. 
Image  dimensions  may  be  independently 
changed  up  to  10  percent  in  both 
directions.  The  three  3600  products  may 
be  combined  to  create  systems  cable  of 
both  in-plant  production  and  facsimile 
transmission,  regardless  of  the  number  of 
sites  or  distances  involved. 

LogEscan  3600  is  capable  of 
interfacing  with  European  and  North 
American  standard  communication  chan¬ 
nels  —  either  digital  or  analogue.  Using 
optional  data  compression,  the  3600  util¬ 
izes  its  stop/start  capability  to  allow 
transmission  over  narrowband  channels, 
such  as  9.6  kilobits/second  and  48  kilo 
Hertz,  without  the  need  for  expensive 
data  storage.  At  the  transmit  site,  LogEs¬ 
can  3600  eliminates  the  need  for  a  costly 
velox  or  photoproof.  At  the  receiving 
site,  the  use  of  non-silver  Lasermask  pro¬ 
vides  a  daylight  operating  system  and 
provides  security  for  making  additional 
plates  if  required.  Lasermask  eliminates 
the  darkroom  and  the  photographic  pro¬ 
cessing  steps  used  with  conventional  sys¬ 
tems. 

With  the  system,  a  high  precision 
drum,  plus  positive  tracking  and  precise 
registration,  produces  consistent  high 
fidelity  reproduction.  This  specification 
provides  100  line  screen  and  5-95  percent 
halftone  range  using  a  scanning 
resolution  of  1000  lines,  are  available  as 
options. 

A  microprocessor  controls  and  moni¬ 
tors  all  machine  functions  and  provides 
the  operator  with  a  high  degree  of  control. 
A  keyboard  is  provided  for  entering 
instructions,  such  as  new  formats,  and  an 
alphanumeric  display  is  used  for  prompt¬ 
ing  the  operator  and  giving  status  reports. 
A  fault  finding  routine  is  another  feature 
of  the  system.  The  machine  has  the 
capability,  and  in  the  future,  may  be  set 
up  using  any  one  of  six  different  foreign 
languages. 

Operator  intervention  is  minimized  by 
the  use  of  an  automated  materials  trans¬ 
port  system.  The  operator  need  only 
position  the  materials  on  register  pins  on 
a  flat  transporter  (two  plates  at  a  time), 
after  which  all  other  handling  is  auto¬ 
matically  performed.  Even  in  facsimlie 
transmission  applications,  all  LogEscan 
3600  units  can  be  automatically  con¬ 
nected  for  efficient  operation.  When  the 
scan  cycle  is  completed,  the  operator 
(Continued  on^page  36) 
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Anytime  you  buy  Chemco  films,  chemicals  or 
equipment  you  get  an  added  benefit.  The 
expertise  of  your  Chemco  representative. 

He  has  the  knowledge  and  experience  to 
help  make  your 
graphic  arts  or 
photomechanical 
department 
run  smoother 
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M.A.N. -Roland  USA  new  name 
for  M.A.N.-Wood  Industries 


Effective  April  15,  1982,  two  familiar 
names  in  the  graphic  arts  machinery 
industry  will  be  retired  .  .  .  Wood  and 
Hoe.  M.A.N.-Wood  Industries,  Inc.,  will 
be  renamed  M.A.N.-  Roland  USA,  Inc., 
and  its  Wood-Hoe  Division  will  be  re¬ 
named  the  Newspaper  Press  Division. 

At  the  same  time,  M. A. N. -Roland 
USA  will  be  launching  its  new  Com¬ 
mercial  Web  Press  Division,  bringing  to 
four  the  number  of  independent  graphic 
arts  equipment  groups  under  the  corpora¬ 
tion  in  North  America.  In  addition  to  the 
Newspaper  Press  and  Commercial  Web 
Press  Divisions,  M. A. N. -Roland  USA, 
Inc.  consists  of  the  Stanford  Division  and 
M.A.N. -Ashton.  The  Stanford  Division 
of  Salem,  Illinois,  specializes  in  web  con¬ 
trol  and  converting  equipment  for  the 
flexible  packaging  materials  fields. 
M.A.N. -Ashton,  located  in  Montreal, 
Canada,  designs  and  manufactures  print¬ 
ing  presses,  collators  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  business  forms  industry. 

Walter  Hantscho,  president  and  CEO 
of  M.A.N.-Wood  Industries,  expanded 
on  the  rationale  behind  his  company's 
moves.  “Ever  since  the  acquisition  of 
Wood  Industries  by  M.A.N.,  we  have 
been  steadily  developing  and  restructur¬ 
ing  the  U.S.  graphic  arts  equipment  com¬ 
panies.  Our  first  efforts  concentrated 
mainly  on  the  major  markets  served  by 
Wood  Industries;  namely,  the  newspaper 
publishing  industry. 

“The  Newspaper  Press  Division  has 
undergone  considerable  improvement. 
General  management  has  been  restruc¬ 
tured  and  a  number  of  seasoned  pro¬ 
fessionals  have  been  added.  The  custom¬ 


er  service  group  has  been  strengthened, 
and  an  aggressive  product  support  pro¬ 
gram  launched.  Quite  a  number  of 
customers  have  been  quite  com¬ 
plimentary  on  this  area  of  change. 

“Sales/marketing  activity  has  been 
sharply  strengthened  and  a  number  of 
new  products  have  been  or  are  in  the 
process  of  being  launched.  The  most  re¬ 
cent  is  one  brand  new  mid-range  daily 
16-page  press  which  fills  a  crying  need  in 
the  industry  for  a  modestly  priced,  yet 
high  production,  double  width  offset 
press.  This  press  is  being  received  enthu¬ 
siastically  and  we  expect  initial  orders  in 
hand  to  be  quickly  followed  by  others. 

“Qur  facilities  in  Middlesex,  New 
Jersey,  are  well  along  in  a  complete  over¬ 
haul,  incorporating  the  latest  in  CNC 
equipment  as  well  as  a  plant  expansion. 
We  expect  this  plant  to  rapidly  improve  in 
efficient  production  of  quality  printing 
machinery. 

“Renaming  the  company  M.A.N.- 
Roland  USA  is  quite  consistent  with  the 
extent  of  change  already  accomplished, 
and  coordinates  the  name  of  our  U.S. 
operations  with  our  affiliate  M.A.N.- 
Roland  Druckmaschinen  A.G.  which  was 
formed  about  two  years  ago  to  con¬ 
solidate  all  European  printing  press 
operations  into  one  company. 

“M.A.N. -Roland  is  one  of  the  largest 
suppliers  of  printing  machinery  in  the 
world,  proving  a  wide  range  of  presses, 
both  sheet  fed  and  web  fed,  utilizing 
offset,  letterpress  and  rotogravure  pro¬ 
cesses.  Our  web  press  program  on  a 
worldwide  basis  is  comprehensive  and 
highly  regarded. 


“In  the  newspaper  area,  we  produce 
the  Colorman  35,  a  convertible  satellite 
type  press,  in  Augsburg,  the  Hoe 
Lithomatic  II  in  the  USA  as  well  as  a  new 
mid-range  16-page  press  and  the  8-page 
single  width  Uniman  2x2. 

“In  the  commercial  sector,  we  produce 
the  Colorman  C  type,  a  satellite  heatset 
press,  the  Lithoman  IV  and  Rotoman  40, 
both  horizontal  blanket  to  blanket  heatset 
web  fed  presses. 

“This  broad  involvement  in  the  graphic 
arts  equipment  field,  plus  heavy 
emphasis  on  the  development  of  new 
technology,  assures  a  steady  stream  of 
new  products  in  the  future. 

“M.A.N. -Roland  enjoys  a  strong 
position  as  part  of  M.A.N.,  which  is  a 
large,  diverse  company,  concentrating  in 
high  technology  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment.  In  addition  to  printing  machinery, 
M.A.N.  produces  trucks  and  buses,  a  full 
range  of  diesel  engines,  power  plants  of 
all  types,  and  is  heavily  engaged  in  rocket 
engine  and  jet  engine  production. 
M.A.N.  as  a  whole  is  a  60,000  employee 
corporation  and  has  annual  sales  well 
over  3.5  billion  dollars. 

“As  part  of  the  overall  company, 
M.A.N. -Roland  USA  concentrates  its 
efforts  on  the  North  and  South  American 
markets,  dealing  exclusively  in  web  fed 
presses.  We  are,  by  intent,  a  U.S.  man¬ 
aged  and  operated  company,  with  each  of 
the  independent  business  units  fully  inte- 
grated  and  incorporating  sales/ 
marketing,  design,  manufacturing  and 
customer  service  fuctions.  In  this  way  we 
feel  each  one  of  the  markets  we  serve  will 
receive  the  full  and  undivided  attention  of 
the  company  and  will  be  serviced  by  pro¬ 
fessionals  who  know  the  markets,  know 
the  products  and  can  deliver  the  support 
customers  require  to  utilize  M.A.N.- 
Roland  equipment  profitably.” 


Chicago  Tribune  buys  vacuum  lifter  system 


The  Chicago  Tribune  is  building  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  highly  automated 
printing  plants  in  the  world.  And  in  the 
newsprint  storage  facility  is  one  of  the 
largest  vacuum  lifters  in  the  world.  Cus¬ 
tom-designed  by  Acco  Industries  Inc.,  of 
Trumbull,  Conn.,  the  Vac-U-Lift  roll  lift¬ 
er  is  used  to  stack  rolls  of  newsprint  ver¬ 
tically,  eight  high,  and  also  to  carry  the 
rolls  to  the  conveyors  that  move  them  to 
the  printing  area. 

“We  searched  all  over  the  world,  and 
did  not  see  anyone  operating  an  eight-roll 
vacuum  lifter,”  said  Gerald  McKee,  Tri¬ 
bune  newsprint  operations  manager. 
“Acco  said  they  could  do  it,  and  they 
did!” 

“We  wanted  an  eight-roll  lifter  that 
could  stack  the  rolls  high  to  make  the  best 
use  of  floor  space,”  McKee  continued. 
“And  we  wanted  to  reduce  handling  dam¬ 
age,  from  1.02  to  .075  percent.” 

The  rolls  of  paper  weigh  up  to  2,200 
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pounds  and  come  in  40,  42,  or  45  inch 
diameters.  One  roll  can  print  24,000  eight- 


VAC-U-LIFT  roller  lifts  eight  rolls  of 
newsprint,  each  weighing  up  to  2,200 
pounds,  without  damage  at  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune's  new  automated  printing  plant. 


page  newspapers. 

Arriving  by  boat  or  train,  the  rolls  are 
placed  by  lift  trucks  onto  a  roller  and  slat 
conveyor.  Four  rolls  are  lined  up  at  a 
crane  station,  then  pushed  back  for 
another  row  of  four  to  line  up.  The 
vacuum  lifter,  hung  on  a  crane,  lifts  the 
rolls  and  shifts  them  to  a  close  nesting 
pattern,  to  minimize  air  pockets  in  case  of 
fire.  To  make  it  easier  for  the  crane  oper¬ 
ator  to  pick  up  the  rolls,  a  pattern  is 
marked  on  the  crane  bridge. 

The  plant  receives  thousands  of  tons  of 
paper  each  week,  which  are  placed  in 
numbered  storage  bays.  When  needed, 
the  lifter  picks  up  eight  rolls,  and  trans¬ 
fers  them  to  the  crane  platform  and  to  the 
conveyor  that  moves  them  to  a  downen- 
der  at  a  stripping  station.  The  rolls  pro¬ 
gress  through  the  printing  operation, 
which  is  fully  automated. 

A  four-roll  vacuum  lifter  will  also  be 
used  to  unload  ships  at  the  receiving 
dock. 
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ANPA/RI  shows  prototype  of  1-way 
teletext  unit  for  consumer  market 


The  Research  Institute  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  has 
taken  the  wraps  off  a  two  year  project  that 
could  provide  the  industry  with  a  low- 
cost  1-way  digital  teletext  or  broadcast 
system  to  protect  local  classified  and 
information  markets.  The  laboratory 
project  has  been  shown  to  a  number  of 
newspaper  executives. 

The  prototype  system  called  ReQueSt- 
DB  which  rebroadcasts  continuously  the 
complete  data  base  was  developed  by 
Richard  Cichelli,  research  manager/ 
computer  applications  Rl,  and  Michael 
Thompson,  research  manager/ 
electronics  RI.  The  acronym  stands  for 
Relational  Query  on  Sequential  Data 
Bases.  The  ANPA  applied  for  a  patent  on 
the  selection  process,  tabbing  of  frames 
and  general  hardware  on  December  31, 
1981. 

The  1-way  digital  teletext  information 
retrieval  system  under  development  will 
permit  an  individual  (consumer)  to  use  a 
hand  held  keypad  with  six  or  seven  keys 
(non-alpha/numeric)  to  select  and  view 
on  any  home  television  set,  classified 
advertising  and  news.  A  receiver/decoder 
(grabs  the  selected  frames  as  they  march 
around  the  system)  must  also  be  part  of 
the  consumer’s  equipment.  Graphics  are 
not  included  in  the  system  design. 

Presently  the  Rl  has  not  developed  the 
software  interface  for  installed  front-end 
text  editing  systems  and  the  head-end 
(modulator/demodular)  for  cable 
transmission.  This  software  package 
called  Convert-DB  would  permit  news¬ 
papers  to  use  their  front-end  systems 


(also  classified  systems)  to  retrieve 
information  stored  in  the  systems,  mas¬ 
sage  it,  and  forward  this  information  to 
the  head-end  unit  for  cable  transmission. 
Cost  of  this  software  is  estimated  to  be  in 
the  range  of  $100,000  plus  for  each  model 
of  a  front-end  system  (there  are  about  40 
different  front-end  systems).  Between  1 
'A  to  2  man  years  of  programming  time  for 
the  basic  software  plus  additional  time  for 
the  various  front-end  systems,  is 
estimated  for  Convert-DB. 

The  ReQueSt-DB  concept  that  gives 
the  appearance  of  being  2-way,  is  said  to 
be  an  easy  to  use  system  that  will  permit 
users  to  gain  access  to  classified  ads  and 
information  by  categories  and  key  words. 
The  system  design  has  three  types  of 
screens  for  the  home  user  and  these  are: 
Menu,  Relational  and  Data.  The  menu 
screen  displays  a  list  of  alternatives  such 
as  personals,  lost  and  found, 
employment,  pets,  housing,  etc.  Re¬ 
lational  screens  consist  of  a  list  of  qualit¬ 
ies  from  which  the  user  can  select  the 
ones  desired,  not  desired,  or  does  not 
care  whether  or  not  the  quality  is  in  the 
ad.  A  user  can  choose  from  among 
houses,  apartments  or  condominiums. 
Then  the  user,  from  the  same  screen,  can 
choose  from  one  bedroom,  two  bedrooms 
or  three  or  more  bedrooms.  The  screen 
may  also  list  other  qualities  for  location, 
types  of  utilities  and  rents  or  selling 
prices.  Data  screens  are  the  target  screen 
of  the  users  search  and  are  designed  to 
display  that  information. 

The  home  (consumer)  keypad  permits 
the  user  to  select  NEXT  entry  on  a  menu 


or  the  NEXT  data  screen;  begin  a  search 
by  going  down  a  category;  and  display  or 
select  YES,  NO,  or  X  (don't  care  for  a 
quality)  on  the  screen. 

The  ANPA/Rl  has  not  discussed  the 
costs  for  hardware  (consumer  or  news¬ 
paper  system)  since  costs  depend  upon 
suppliers)  mass  producing  the  system 
items. 

System  design  from  the  newspaper's 
production  aspect  is  as  follows.  Classi¬ 
fied  ads  are  formed  into  a  ReQueSt-DB 
data  base  to  be  loaded  onto  a  head-end 
computer  at  the  cable  transmission  loca¬ 
tion.  The  data  then  would  be  put  on  a 
cable  television  channel  at  a  speed  of 
1 ,000  frames  (display  screen)  per  second. 
An  entire  data  base  of  10,000  frames 
could  be  retransmitted  at  a  rate  of  once 
every  10  seconds.  The  average  wait  time 
for  any  given  frame  then  would  be  five 
seconds^ 

As  the  frames  go  by  on  the  television 
channel,  the  receiver  using  “frame  grab¬ 
ber’’  circuitry,  pulls  up  the  frames  for 
display  that  contain  the  information  re¬ 
quested  from  the  menu  and  relational 
screens. 

The  trick  is  for  the  microprocessor  (re¬ 
ceiver)  to  select  out  the  right  frames  to 
display  as  they  go  by  at  nearly  1 ,000  pier 
second.  To  accomplish  this,  a  headnote  is 
added  to  each  display  frame  by  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Convert-DB  is  the  proposed  software 
package  that  will  add  the  headnotes  to  the 
display  frames  and  to  convert  the  ads  pre¬ 
pared  for  newspapers  to  information  that 
can  be  broadcast  over  the  cable  television 
channel.  Convert-DB  software  would 
provide  an  automatic  method  for  convert¬ 
ing  classified  ad  information  as  prepared 
for  newspapers  “from  what  we  have  to 
what  we  need,”  said  Erwin  Jaffe, 
director-research  center  RI.  Without  the 
Convert-DB  software  package,  ads 
would  have  to  be  manually  input  into  the 
broadcast  system.  Newspapers  today 
that  lease  cable  channels  are  generally 
rewriting  news  items  in  a  bulletin  style  for 
easy  tv  reading. 

Editor  &  Publisher  has  learned  that 
the  ANPA  board  will  probably  decide  in 
the  near  future  if  the  Rl  will  develop  the 
software  package  Convert-DB  and  also 
those  other  aspects  of  the  project  to  make 
ReQueSt-DB  a  viable  program  for  the 
newspaper  industry. 


Dissly  Research 

Dissly  Research  Corporation,  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  the  Courier-Journal 
&  Louisville  Times  Company,  has  en¬ 
tered  into  a  joint  agreement  with  the 
French  developers  of  the  Antiope  teletext 
system  to  provide  computer  power  and 
programming  to  link  front-end  newspaper 
systems  to  either  cable  or  tv  broadcast 
systems. 


KEYPAD  for  the  ANPA/RI  prototype  ReQueSt-DB  system  that  will  be  used 
by  consumers  to  select  and  view  classified  ods  and  news  items  on  the  1  -way 
teletext  system. 
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AP  plans  to  install  smaller  electronic 
darkrooms  in  U.S./foreign  bureaus 


By  Sandra  Duerr 

Industry  observers  are  betting  that  the 
electronic  darkroom  and  camera  will 
transform  the  photographic  process  like 
photoengraving  did  in  the  late  19th  cen¬ 
tury.  If  that  occurs,  the  Associated  Press 
plans  to  be  in  the  forefront. 

The  news  agency  expects  to  revamp  its 
currently  working  electronic  darkroom  in 
New  York  City  within  two  months  and, 
next  year,  install  smaller  darkrooms  in 
bureaus  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Chicago, 
Atlanta,  Los  Angeles,  London  and 
Tokyo,  according  to  James  Ho,  manager 
of  AP’s  research  and  development. 

The  darkrooms  will  improve  photo 
quality,  speed  transmission  to  members, 
and,  it  is  hoped,  reduce  costs.  They  “Will 
allow  the  photo  editors  to  do  everything 
electronically  on  computer  that  would 
have  been  done  using  the  old  chemical 
darkroom,”  Ho  said,  “Making  extra 
prints,  cropping  a  picture,  blowing  it  back 
up,  writing  captions.” 

The  existing  computer  must  “read”  a 
picture  in  the  form  of  a  photograph,  but 
Ho  expects  that  to  change  within  five 
years,  as  new  processes,  including  an 
electronic  camera,  are  developed.  The 
AP  isn't  designing  such  a  camera,  but  is 
keeping  track  of  progress  made  by  East¬ 
man  Kodak,  Sony,  RCA  and  other  com¬ 
panies,  Ho  siad. 

Ho,  who  has  written  computer  pro¬ 
grams  and  acted  as  troubleshooter  for  AP 


LogEscan 

(Continued  from  page  32) 


simply  unloads  the  processed  materials. 
These  features,  coupled  with  special 
attention  to  human  engineering,  make  the 
system  an  operator-friendly  machine.  An 
automatic  pre-loader  plate  system  will  be 
available  for  the  first  generation  laser 
platemaking  unit  in  the  near  future. 

The  number  of  plates  per  hour  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  3600  is  dependent  on  scan 
resolution  and  plate  image  size.  For  a 
broadsheet  plate  size,  24  x  17  inches  and  a 
resolution  of  800  lines  per  inch,  the  plate 
output  rate  is  30  plates  per  hour.  At  a 
resolution  of  1000  lines  per  inch,  the  plate 
production  rate  is  25  plates  per  hour.  For 
a  scan  resolution  of  1200  lines  per  inch, 
the  plate  production  rate  is  20  plates  per 
hour.  But  the  limiting  factor  in  most  nar¬ 
rowband  facsimile  applications  will  be 
the  data  transmission  characteristics  of 
the  channel  itself. 

The  3600  design  features  electronic, 
optical,  and  mechanical  subsystems, 
which  can  be  readily  replaced  as  mod¬ 
ules.  The  modular  design  and  the  built-in 
microprocessor  monitoring  functions,  re- 
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for  ten  years,  assumed  the  research  man¬ 
ager’s  job  last  June  when  Blanton  Kim¬ 
ball  retired.  “When  I  first  came  to  the 
AP,”  Ho  recalled,  “We  had  five  comput¬ 
ers  in  New  York  and  one  in  Atlanta.” 
Today,  the  AP  has  nearly  50  computers 
domestically  and  another  20  overseas. 

Until  recently,  computerizing  the 
“written  word”  dominated  the  wire  agen¬ 
cy’s  research  and  development.  Now,  Ho 
and  his  colleagues  are  concentrating  on 
computerizing  the  photographic  side  of 
the  business. 

“The  electronic  camera,”  he  said, 
“Can  be  compared  to  the  age  of  the  birth 
of  a  computer.” 

Electronic  cameras — the  size  of  a  pack 
of  cigarettes — will  enable  photographers 
to  capture  the  scene  on  magnetic  tape  and 
other  material,  then  transmit  those 
images  to  AP  bureaus  via  telephone  lines. 

Two  other  photographic  processes 
being  studied  by  Ho’s  team  are  a  negative 
scanner  (a  computer  that  will  “read” 
negatives  instead  of  prints)  and  a  compu¬ 
ter,  nicknamed  a  “frame-grabber”  that 
will  freeze  a  live  television  program  at  the 
push  of  a  button,  then  reconstitute  that 
information  into  a  legible  picture. 

The  latter  process  is  noteworthy.  Ho 
said,  because  it  would  enable  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  to  obtain  and  transmit  a  photo¬ 
graph  that  it  might  not  have  obtained  on 
its  own — or,  at  least,  not  have  obtained 
until  hours  later. 


suit  in  ease  of  maintenance  and  repair. 

The  3600  is  equipped  with  a  powerful 
self  diagnostic  capability.  In  the  future,  it 
is  planned  that  a  remote  machine  would 
be  connected  by  telephone  to  a  factory 
automated  test  center  to  provide  rapid 
troubleshooting  at  low  cost. 

Using  the  latest  laser  technology, 
LogEscan  3600  reads  paste-up  copy  and 
images  the  non-silver  Lasermask  and 
lithographic  plates  directly. 

Reading  is  done  with  a  reliable,  low- 
power  helium-neon  (HeNe)  red  laser.  A 
Neodymium  Y AG  (Nd:  Y  AG)  writing  las¬ 
er,  operating  in  the  near  infrared,  images 
the  Lasermask  and  plates.  This  solid- 
state  laser  is  reliable,  stable,  and  energy 
efficient.  Routine  maintenance  requires 
only  that  the  inexpensive  krypton-arc 
exciter  lamp  be  changed.  Lamp  changing 
is  a  simple  10  minute  procedure  and  no 
laser  realignment  is  necessary. 

The  3600  Writer  is  ideal  as  an  output 
device  in  a  newspaper  electronic  prepress 
system.  Pagination  systems,  which  will 
merge  text  and  graphics  to  provide  full 
page  input  to  the  3600  Writer,  are  pre¬ 
dicted  to  have  a  major  impact  on  the 
newspaper  industry  during  the  1 980’ s  and 
beyond. 


During  the  space  shuttle  launches,  for 
example,  U.S.  military  cameras  in  chase 
planes  captured  views  of  the  spaceship 
soaring  upward  through  the  clouds. 
While  that  view  was  transmitted 
immediately  on  network  television,  it  was 
several  hours  later  before  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
released  photographic  prints  to  the  news 
media.  Ho  said. 

The  Associated  Press  has  an  agreement 
with  the  networks  enabling  it  to  distribute 
network  pictures  if  it  credits  the  source, 
he  said. 

The  computer  that  freezes  particular 
scenes  works  “pretty  good,”  Ho  said, 
except  that  the  reproduced  print  isn’t  as 
detailed  as  a  normal  one  because  a  tv 
inidge  has  less  resolution. 

Ho’s  current  push  is  to  get  AP’s 
electronic  darkroom  in  New  York 
operating  well,  speed  up  its  transmission 
of  the  daily  stock  market  report  and  com¬ 
puterize  in-house  accounting  functions. 

The  research  team  is  working  with  AP 
members  to  enable  them  to  send  articles 
directly  to  the  AP  and  to  other  media 
without  first  going  through  the  local  AP 
computer.  To  accomplish  that,  AP  is 
installing  a  modem  (a  device  that  adapts  a 
telephone  system  for  computer  use) 
designed  by  former  research  director 
Kimball  that  takes  a  newspaper  comput¬ 
er’s  data  and  transforms  it  into  a  common 
language,  the  format  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

The  Associated  Press  is  also  continuing 
to  replace  traditional  transmission  lines — 
telephone  wires-with  satellite.  By  year- 
end,  the  company  will  have  set  up  900 
earth  stations.  That’s  almost  twice  the 
460  currently  in  operation  and  represents 
about  33  percent  of  the  total  transmission 
capacity.  Ho  said. 

Each  satellite  costs  the  AP  about 
$10,000  for  the  receiving  satellite  dish  and 
associated  electronics,  he  said,  but  the 
company  figures  the  major  investment 
will  pay  off.  The  switch  is  expected  to  cut 
AP’s  telephone  bill  by  about  $4  million  a 
year — a  quarter  of  current  expenses. 

El  Comercio  buys 
pagination  system 

Hastech,  Inc.  announced  recently  the 
sale  of  its  new  HS58  system  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  El  Comercio  and  Ultimas  Noti- 
cias  of  Ecuador.  The  system  will  be  used 
primarily  for  El  Comercio,  a  morning 
newspaper  with  a  circulation  of  approx¬ 
imately  130,000  copies  per  day. 

The  HS58  will  enable  this  high-volume 
newspaper  to  manage  its  editorial,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising,  composition  and  page 
layout  functions.  The  system,  which  util¬ 
izes  Hastech’s  TOPS/5  software,  offers 
up  to  512KB  of  error  correcting  memory 
which  is  expandable  up  to  four  Mega¬ 
bytes.  It  will  support  up  to  28  editing  ter¬ 
minals  or  up  to  8  page  layout  terminals  — 
or  a  mix  of  both. 
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13-part  series  focuses 
on  Hispanics  in  America 


It  was  “the  most  ambitious  project 
ever  undertaken  by  a  Texas  newspaper,” 
or  so  one  reader  of  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  called  it  in  a  letter  to  the  editor. 

The  13-part  series  entitled  “La  Vida 
American^Hispanics  in  America”  began 
December  6.  The  project  required  sub¬ 
stantia!  effort  and  expense;  a  team  of  four 
reporters  and  five  photographers  criss¬ 
crossing  the  nation  over  a  6-month  per¬ 
iod;  hundreds  of  interviews  from  all 
walks  of  life;  a  marathon  session  that  pro¬ 
duced  nearly  25,000  words  in  three 
weeks;  editing,  revising,  tightening  under 
the  guidance  of  a  project  editor;  then 
publication  of  approximately  12,000 
words  accompanied  by  more  than  75 
photographs,  maps,  charts,  and  graphs. 

There  were  hundreds  of  phone  calls 
and  stacks  of  letters  to  the  editor — all 
favorable — which  prompted  the  Morning 
News  to  reprint  the  series  in  a  130-page 
book. 

A  shorter  version  of  the  series,  con¬ 
densed  into  five  parts,  was  provided  to 
subscribers  of  the  New  York  Times  News 
Service.  It  was  in  July  1981,  under  the 
direction  of  executive  editor  Burl 
Osborne  and  managing  editor  Ralph  Dan¬ 
ger  of  the  Morning  News,  that  the  con¬ 
cept  of  “La  Vida  Americana”  was  bom. 
In  retrospect,  the  significance — the 
merit — of  such  an  in-depth  account 
seems  obvious,  especially  for  a  news¬ 
paper  in  Texas,  where  ties  with  Mexico 
are  strong  and  the  Hispanic  population 
has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  decade. 

Four  reporters  were  assigned:  Allen 
Pusey,  a  business  writer  with  a  strong 
background  in  features;  Scott  Parks,  a 
senior  general  assignments  reporter  and  a 
former  political  writer;  David  McLe- 
more,  chief  of  the  San  Antonio  bureau  of 
the  Morning  News  and  a  specialist  in 
Mexican-American  affairs;  and  John 
Gonzalez,  chief  of  the  El  Paso  bureau  and 
a  former  Associated  Press  writer.  John 
Hamilton,  project  editor,  coordinated 
their  efforts. 

Five  photographers  eventually  would 
share  the  assignments:  Juan  Garcia,  Ran¬ 
dy  Eli  Grothe,  Jan  Sonnemair,  Ed  Hille 
and  Jay  Godwin. 

There  were  no  set  guidelines;  no  pre¬ 
conceived  notions.  Reporters  were 
assigned  to  look,  listen,  watch  and  write. 
The  conclusions,  if  there  were  any,  would 
not  be  theirs. 

From  the  introductory  overview,  the 
series  moved  into  the  people — interviews 
featuring  15  people — and  then  to  educa¬ 
tion,  religion,  history,  the  media,  eco¬ 
nomics,  the  problem  of  the  indigent 
Hispanic,  politics,  changing  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  and  ultimate  goals. 
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“We  started  planning  in  July,  began 
serious  research  at  the  end  of  August, 
started  our  interviews  in  September  and 
finished  them  in  mid-November,”  Pusey 
said.  “I  worked  Miami,  Washington, 
New  York,  Chicago,  San  Antonio,  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  then  back  to 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Antonio  again. 

“What  we  were  hoping  for,  what  we 
felt  we  wanted  to  do,  was  to  present  a 
thorough  view  of  the  Hispanic  communi¬ 
ty  and  all  its  diversity.  We  wanted  to 
avoid  making  assumptions,  especially 
since  we  primarily  were  an  Anglo  team. 
We  wanted  to  get  their  views  as 
expressed  to  us,  not  just  our  views  to 
them.  I  suppose,  now  that  it’s  finished, 
my  reaction  is  one  of  amazement — 
amazenfent  at  the  tremendous  amount  of 
diversity,  the  level  at  which  there  is  a  lack 
of  understanding  between  the  various 
Hispanic  groups. 

“I’m  also  amazed  at  the  level  of 
achievement  in  some  cases,”  he  contin¬ 
ued. 

“We  did  a  lot  of  listening — about  200 
interviews — and  recorded  the  voices  of 
Hispanics  of  all  backgrounds  and  strata,” 
Parks  said.  “We  did  not  talk  to  others 
about  them;  we  let  them  talk  about  them¬ 
selves. 

“For  me,  one  important  aspect  of  this 
project  was  that  it  changed  the  way  I 
approached  my  job.  I’m  not  so  quick  now 
to  go  to  the  professional  psychologist, 
sociologist,  community  leader,  etc.,  for 
the  panacea  that  ties  my  story  into  a  neat, 
easy-to-understand  generalization.  It’s 
much  more  difficult  to  listen  to  the  people 
in  La  Vida  Americana,  with  their  compet¬ 
ing  views  and  opposing  thoughts,  and  live 
with  the  inconsistencies  and  complexities 
that  are  truly  life. 

“I  hope  we  accomplish  one  thing,  or 
maybe  it’s  two  things:  greater 
understanding  between  Anglos  and  His¬ 
panics  and  greater  understanding 
between  the  Hispanic  sub-groups  who 
actually  have  very  little  in  common.” 

McLemore,  a  native  Texan,  said  the 
lengthy  assignment  “expanded  my  per¬ 
ception  of  what  the  Hispanic  is,  if  there  is 
such  a  thing.  It  may  be  there’s  no  such 
thing  as  Hispanic;  there  are  so  many  dif¬ 
ferent  viewpoints.  In  some  respects,  the 
diversity  of  the  community  is  just  as 
much  a  surprise  to  them  as  it  was  to  us. 

“If  there’s  one  thing  I  think  the  series 
accomplished  it  was  to  destroy  the 
stereotypes — not  only  the  Anglo 
stereotypes,  but  also  those  held  by  the 
Hispanic  groups  themselves.” 

Gonzalez,  as  the  only  Hispanic  on  the 
reporting  team,  acknowledged  there  was 
“a  certain  burden  on  me  to  provide 


insight  and  a  final  backstop.”  At  the  same 
time,  he  said,  there  was  a  sense  of 
accomplishment  because  “always 
before,  when  the  Hispanic  issue  came  up, 
it  was  for  a  superficial  look— one  issue  or 
one  problem.  It  didn’t  happen  that  way 
this  time.  It  was  an  open-ended  deal.” 

Hamilton  said  he  simply  felt  fortunate 
to  have  had  a  role  “in  the  effort  to  put 
Hispanics  in  America  into  a  clearer  his¬ 
torical  and  contemporary  perspective. 

“It’s  my  hope  that  those  who  read  La 
Vida  Americana  will  feel  as  though  they 
have  better  understanding  of  their  fellow 
Americans,”  he  said. 

Program  to  teach 
reporters  Spanish 

A  Spanish  Language  Fellowship  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  assist  reporters  in 
covering  Hispanic  news  in  this  country 
and  events  in  Latin  America  and  other 
Spanish  speaking  countries  was 
announced  by  the  National  Press 
Foundation. 

Frank  A.  Aukofer,  president  of  the 
Foundation  and  a  member  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
said  the  new  fellowship  program  will  pro¬ 
vide  recipients  with  transportation  and 
tuition  to  attend  the  Cuernavaca  Lan¬ 
guage  School  in  Cuernavaca,  Mexico,  the 
famed  “city  of  eternal  springtime.”  The 
intensive  three-month  course  is 
fashioned  after  the  U.S.Foreign  Service 
Institute  language  program  utilized  by  the 
State  Department. 

Recipients  will  be  placed  with  Mexican 
families  during  the  course  and  they  or 
their  employers  will  be  expected  to  bear 
modest  living  costs,  estimated  to  be 
approximately  $12  a  day  for  room  and 
board.  Aukofer  said  he  hoped  both  print 
and  electronic  journalists  would  take 
advantage  of  the  program. 

“With  the  growing  Hispanic  popula¬ 
tion  throughout  the  United  States,  Span¬ 
ish  has  become  the  country’s  second  lan¬ 
guage,”  Aukofer  pointed  out.  “This  has 
presented  a  serious  problem  for  jour¬ 
nalists  who  must  cover  events  in  these 
communities,”he  said  adding  that 
familiarity  with  the  language  is  important 
to  a  full  understanding  of  the  news  and  the 
culture. 

Applications  for  fellowships  will  be 
judged  by  the  Foundation’s  executive 
committee  on  the  basis  of  goals  outlined 
by  journalists  in  their  letters  of  applica¬ 
tion.  They  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Executive  Director,  National  Press 
Foundation,  5  National  Press  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20045. 

In  announcing  the  language  program, 
Aukofer  said  the  Foundation  would  give 
up  to  five  fellowships  and  will  monitor  the 
results  to  evaluate  their  effectiveness  and 
to  determine  whether  fellowships  in  other 
languages  should  be  considered. 
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Relates  to  teens 

Teen  papers 
in  America’s 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

While  big  city  dailies  continue  to 
search  for  ways  to  attract  the  youth  mar¬ 
ket,  monthly  tabloid  newspapers  written 
by  and  for  teenagers  are  winning  readers 
in  cities  across  the  United  States. 

Several  of  these  papers  are  published 
by  Youth  Communication,  Inc.,  a  not  for 
profit  corporation  based  in  Chicago. 

Youth  Communication’s  first  monthly. 
New  Expression  has  just  celebrated  its 
fifth  birthday.  Over  the  course  of  those 
five  years,  the  paper  grew  from  5,000  to 
70,000  circulation.  It  is  distributed  free  in 
over  80  public  and  Catholic  high  schools 
in  the  Chicago  area  as  well  as  in  libraries, 
youth  service  offices,  and  recreation 
centers. 

Other  Youth  Communication  papers, 
all  distributed  for  free,  are  NYC  in  New 
York,  Dimensions  in  Philadelphia,  The 
Eye  in  Wilmington  which  covers  all  of 
Delaware,  and  New  Wave  in  Los 
Angeles. 

The  nonprofit  corporation  also  broad¬ 
casts  a  radio  program  from  Oakland 
called  Youth  on  the  Air  which  is  heard  on 
30  National  Public  Radio  stations. 

Each  of  Youth  Communication’s  cent¬ 
ers  operates  independently  of  the  nation¬ 
al  office  in  Chicago  and  raises  its  own 
funds. 

Ann  Heintz,  a  former  teacher  of  jour¬ 
nalism  and  communications  in  Chicago’s 
high  schools,  is  one  of  the  founders  of 
Youth  Communication.  She  said  the  con- 
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cept  for  the  teen  newspapers  resulted 
from  a  study  done  in  the  early  1970’s  on 
high  school  journalism  funded  by  the 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Founda¬ 
tion. 

John  Siegenthaler,  president  of  the 
Nashville  Tennessean,  and  Jules  Whit- 
cover,  a  former  reporter  for  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  and  now  a  writer  for  Tribune 
Syndicate,  were  among  those  serving 
with  Heintz  on  the  commission  which  did 
the  study. 

The  commission’s  1974  report.  Captive 
Voices,  found  high  school  newspapers 
“suffered  from  censorship,  were  not 
dealing  with  local,  state,  or  national 
issues,’’  and  that  “minorities  were 
deprived  of  journalism  training,’’  Heintz 
said. 

High  school  administrators  showed  lit¬ 
tle  inclination  to  remedy  the  problems  so 
Heintz  decided  “a  better  way  to  go”  was 
to  establish  community  youth  newspa¬ 
pers  “independent  of  schools  and  not 
viewed  by  adminstrators  as  house 
organs.” 

With  grants  from  several  black  founda¬ 
tions  and  Leo  Burnett  Advertising, 
Heintz  was  able  to  launch  New 
Expression  in  1977. 

“The  kids  do  the  whole  thing  here, 
editorial  and  business,”  she  said. 

Stories  cover  everything  from 
information  on  venereal  disease  and  birth 
control  clinics  to  job  prospects,  cuts  in 
college  aid,  draft  registration,  and  legal 


issues  of  special  concern  to  teenagers. 

Heintz  said  the  students  running  New 
Expression  sell  between  $2,500  and 
$3,000  in  advertising  each  month. 

That  amount  is  still  not  enough  to  cover 
all  of  the  publication’s  expenses,  so  New 
Expression  continues  to  rely  on  pn  dona¬ 
tions  from  foundations  and  businesses. 

Advertising  comes  from  retailers  such 
as  record  stores  and  clothing  boutiques 
which  traditionally  have  sought  the  youth 
market.  Heintz  said  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  Chicago  Sun-Times  have  also  placed 
advertisements  featuring  “youth 
oriented  copy.” 

“We’re  training  kids  how  to  use  news¬ 
papers.  We’re  creating  readers,”  said 
Tony  McGinty,  program  director  of 
Youth  Communication’s  NYC,  which 
has  a  monthly  circulation  of  63,000  after 
one  year  of  publication. 

McGinty  said  NYC  trains  about  150 
school  kids  a  year  in  “research  and  writ¬ 
ing  skills.” 

He  attributed  the  monthly’s  success  to 
giving  teenagers  information  “about 
issues  which  concern  them  that  they 
don’t  get  in  regular  newspapers.” 

Demand  for  copies  of  NYC  “outnum¬ 
bers  the  press  run,”  said  Mike  Zippert,  a 
high  school  junior  who  gets  school  credit 
by  working  Monday  through  Thursday  at 
the  monthly.  He  said  NYC  plans  to 
increase  its  press  run  by  September. 

Zippert  is  NYC’s  distribution  manager. 
He  also  serves  on  the  editorial  board 
which  meets  every  Friday  “to  review 
copy,  determine  what  will  go  in,  what 
needs  more  work.” 

Besides  “adding  punch”  to  his  writing 
skills,  Zippert  said  by  working  at  NYC  “I 
learned  how  newspapers  operate  as  a 
business.  I’m  very  aware  that  everything 
we  do  here  costs  something.” 

Craig  Trygstead,  executive  director  of 
Youth  Communication,  said  the  teenage 
papers  “have  gotten  great  support  from 
reporters  and  editors”  who  have  volun¬ 
teered  their  services.  “Some  have  work¬ 
ed  one  on  one  with  kids  on  their  writing 
skills.” 

Besides  the  monthly  newspapers, 
which  publish  only  during  the  school 
year.  Youth  Communication  operates 
summer  workshops  for  its  journalism 
trainees. 

Trygstead  said  the  Newspaper  Fund  in 
Princeton,  which  is  two-thirds  funded  by 
Dow  Jones,  the  McCormick  Foundation, 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  were  among  those  funding  the 
summer  programs. 

Trygstead,  who  has  a  journalism  mast¬ 
ers  from  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
also  operates  Youth  News  Service  which 
dispatches  from  Washington  to  high 
school  papers  a  biweekly  report  of 
national  news  for  teenagers. 

Youth  Communication  plans  to  start 
papers  in  three  more  cities  but  it  is  too 
soon  to  name  them,  Trygstead  said. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Knight-Ridder’s  seminars: 
A  fast  track  to  the  top 


(Continued  from  page  38) 

He  noted  that  New  Expression’s  first 
trainees  are  “just  coming  out  of  college 
now.”  Its  first  managing  editor,  Frank 
Burgos,  a  Puerto  Rican  youth,  worked  as 
a  summer  intern  at  the  Washington  Post, 
as  a  copy  boy  for  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
and  took  a  year  off  to  take  a  job  with  City 
News  Service.  Burgos  is  now  completing 
his  senior  year  at  Overland  College  in 
Ohio. 

“We’re  not  a  minority  training  pro¬ 
gram,’’  Trygstead  said,  “but  as  an 
important  by-product  we  attract  a  lot  of 
minority  kids.” 

Other  cities  have  teenage  oriented 
newspapers  which  are  not  part  of  Youth 
Communication,  Inc. 

Five  journalism  students  at  Ball  State 
University  in  Muncie,  Indiana,  will  pub¬ 
lish  IS,  for  Indianapolis  Student,  this 
April.  They  hope  to  continue  publishing 
over  the  summer  and  into  the  next  school 
year. 

Youth  Awareness  Press  has  published 
Tucson  Teen  for  nearly  five  years. 

The  monthly  was  founded  by  Bob 
Zucker.  He  received  his  B.A.  in  journal¬ 
ism  from  the  University  of  Arizona  in 
1977. 

With  30,000  circulation,  the  paper  is 
distributed  free  to  every  high  school  in 
Pima  County,  plus  libraries,  and  city  and 
county  recreation  centers. 

Tucson  Teen  publishes  between  16  to 
20  pages  each  month,  depending  on  the 
amount  of  advertising,  said  Zucker,  who 
is  also  publisher.  Four  pages  each  month 
constitute  a  special,  news-only,  youth 
employment  section  which  is  funded  by 
the  city. 

Teenagers  earning  school  credit  and 
volunteers  write  the  news  copy,  Zucker 
said.  Students  sell  some  advertising  too, 
but  most  of  the  selling  is  done  by  Zucker 
and  two  adult  “advisers.” 

Adults  also  supervise  the  paper’s  edito¬ 
rial  staff.  About  25  youths  in  ail  work  for 
Tucson  Teen. 

“Our  biggest  problem  has  been  finan¬ 
cial,”  said  Zucker.  “The  private  sector  is 
really  not  that  willing  to  let  the  dollars  go 
to  make  it  happen.  We’re  trying  to  attract 
national  advertisers.  We  also  look  for 
donations.” 

Zucker  intends  to  develop  Tucson 
Teen  into  “a  communications  network” 
to  disseminate  information  about  the  ci¬ 
ty’s  various  youth  service  agencies  to 
youths  and  social  service  professionals. 

Banking  by  tv 

Kmght-Ridder  Newspapers,  Inc.,  and 
Southeast  Bank,  N.A.,  will  provide  home 
banking  on  Viewtron,  KRN’s  electronic 
home  information  service,  in  South  Flor¬ 
ida  in  1983.  Southeast  will  develop  and 
operate  a  separate  company  which  will 
connect  many  participating  banks  to  the 
Viewtron  central  computer. 


For  over  a  decade,  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers  has  offered  training  semi¬ 
nars  to  help  the  cream  of  its  management 
crop  rise  to  the  top  rungs  of  the  corporate 
ladder. 

The  seminars,  which  are  conducted  by 
the  Knight-Ridder  Institute  of  Training, 
cover  everything  about  newspaper  man¬ 
agement  from  human  relations  to  compu¬ 
ter  applications. 

Byron  Harless,  senior  vicepresident, 
founded  the  Institute  in  1%9  for  Knight 
Newspapers  and  located  its  headquarters 
at  the  Miami  Herald  building. 

After  the  merger  with  Ridder  News¬ 
papers  in  1974,  the  Institute  continued  at 
the  same  location. 

Knight-Ridder  estimates  that  since  the 
Institute  began  operating,  over  2,000  of 
its  executives  and  other  employees 
attended  seminars  in  Miami  and  another 
1 ,700  went  through  the  program  at  other 
locations. 

In  addition,  about  250  executives  from 
outside  companies  including  other  news¬ 
paper  groups  have  gone  to  the  Institute’s 
seminars. 

“The  only  non-media  people  are  from 
IBM,”  said  James  Wells,  director  of 
training.  “These  people  are  computer 
sales  and  service  reps  who  service  the 
newspaper  industry.” 

The  IBM  people  attended  the  seminar 
on  modem  production  techniques. 

Other  newspaper  companies  which 
have  sent  people  to  the  Institute  included 
Times  Mirror,  McClatchy  Newspapers, 
the  New  York  Times  Co.’s  Florida  news¬ 
papers,  Washington  Post  Co.,  and 
“numerous  people  from  Puerto  Rico  and 
South  America,”  Wells  said. 


James  Wells 


Wells  was  hired  in  l%9  by  Harless  and 
Alvah  Chapman  to  establish  the  training 
program.  He  came  from  the  General 
Motors  Institute. 

Chapman  was  general  manager  of  the' 
Miami  Herald  at  the  time.  He  is  now  pres¬ 
ident  of  Knight-Ridder  and  will  become 
chairman  on  April  20. 

Wells  worked  on  the  Miami  Herald’s 
payroll  although  the  training  seminars 
were  for  all  of  Knight  and  then  Knight- 
Ridder  Newspapers.  In  1979,  he  became 
a  full  time  mem^r  of  the  corporate  staff. 

The  Institute’s  staff  includes  Ivan 
Jones,  director  for  personnel  research 
and  development  for  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers,  and  Marge  McCollum, 
(Continued  on  page  42) 


SEMINARIANS  receive  hands-on  training. 
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Syndicates 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

Kids  in  sports  subject  of  new  coiumn 


“Kids  in  Sports”,  a  new  column  for 
parents,  youngsters  and  coaches,  is  being 
launched  by  Universal  Press  Syndicate 
for  use  in  sports  or  feature  sections. 

The  column  is  by  gymnastics  coach 
Dan  Speraw,  who  spent  15  years  coach¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States,  Japan  and  New 
Zealand,  and  produced  three  Olympians. 
He  began  writing  the  column  for  the  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  News  in  1980. 

“Kids  in  Sports”  covers  such  subjects 
as  parental  fears,  solutions  to  parental 
and  coaching  problems;  emotional,  psy¬ 
chological  and  nutritional  factors; 
equipment;  winning  techniques. 

“The  purpose  of  the  column  is  to  guide 
children  and  their  parents  into  a  more 
enjoyable  sports  experience.  The 
increasing  mail  has  forced  me  to  delve 
deeper  into  the  problems  of  youth  and 
parental  influence  in  sports,”  says  the 
gymnastics  coach/columnist. 

“Kids  sports  are  not  always  kids 
play,”  Speraw  contends.  The  coach’s 
own  knowledge  and  experience  is  sup¬ 
plemented  by  his  working  acquaintance 
and  consulting  with  specialists  such  as: 


Dr.  Cliff  Meyers,  Stanford  University 
football  team  physician;  Dr.  Douglas 
Blatz,  specialist  in  children's  sports 
medicine;  Dr.  Timothy  Lohman  and  Dr. 
Richard  Boileau,  University  of  Illinois; 
Dr.  Joseph  Pechiniski,  University  of 
Maine,  and  Dr.  Charles  J.  Dillman,  coor¬ 
dinator  of  the  sports  medicine  program 
for  the  U.S.  ski  team. 

The  new  column  began  in  March  with  a 
charter  list  of  subscribers  including  the 
Seattle  Times,  Baton  Rouge  Morning 
Advocate,  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  Edmonton 
Journal,  Denver  Post,  Cincinnati  Post, 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch,  Tulsa  Tri¬ 
bune,  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  and  more. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Winner  of  the  second  Charles  M. 
Schulz  Award,  which  was  established  to 
help  advance  careers  of  promising  car¬ 
toonists,  is  Paul  Kolsti  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News.  He  will  receive  $2,000 
and  a  plaque  during  the  awards  luncheon 
for  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  com¬ 
petitions  in  Cincinnati  April  7. 


It  is  not  polite  to  ignore 
MISS  MANNERS! 

Especially  since  her  etiquette/ 
humor  column  is  so  successful ! 

MISS  MANNERS,  by  Judith  Martin,  currently 
appears  in  some  of  the  classiest  newspapers 
in  America  including: 

The  Washington  Post,  Newsday, 

Van  Nuys  Daily  News, 

Detroit  Free  Press,  Seattle  Times, 

Dallas  Times  Herald  and  Miami  Herald. 


Treat  your  readers  to 
what's  proper. ..and  amusing... 
three  times  a  week. 

Call  Jacquelyn  Parsons  today  at  1-800-221-4816 
for  rates  and  availability  of  MISS  MANNERS 
in  your  area.  AND  watch  for  her 
new  book.  Miss  Manners'  Guide  to 
Excruciatingly  Correct  Behavior,  coming  in  May. 


United  Feature  Syndicate,  Inc. 

200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10166 


Announcement  was  made  by  Jacques 
A.  Caldwell,  president  of  The  Scripps- 
Howard  Foundation,  sponsor  of  the 
award  funded  by  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate  .  U  nited  distributes  the  Schulz  strip 
“Peanuts.” 

The  award  was  funded  in  1980  to  honor 
Schulz  on  the  30th  anniversary  of 
“Peanuts.” 

Kolsti,  28,  joined  the  Dallas  newspaper 
in  1977  as  a  photo  retouch  artist  and 
became  a  full-fledged  cartoonist  last  year, 
averaging  four  political  illustrations  and 
cartoons  a  week.  Kolsti  was  graduated 
from  Kansas  State  University  in  1976  and 
got  his  first  newspaper  job  as  a  part-time 
pasteup  artist  with  Sun  Publications, 
Overland  Park,  Kansas. 

Judges  for  the  award  were  Roy  Paul 
Nelson,  professor  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Oregon,  and  Phyllis  Singer, 
assistant  managing  editor/features, 
Newsday. 

3k  *  :4c 

Todd  B.  Minch  has  joined  Field  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate  as  its  representative  in 
the  Southwest  and  Great  Plains  states. 
He  is  the  son  of  Jack  Minch,  a  sales  exec¬ 
utive  for  United  Media  Enterprises,  for 
which  Todd  worked  before  joining  Field. 

For  Field,  Minch  covers  Montana, 
Wyoming,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Colorado,  Kansas,  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  Oklahoma  and  Texas.  His  home  base 
is  Dallas. 

*  *  * 

Ralph  Graves,  editorial  director  of 
Time  Inc.  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors,  has  been  elected  to  Universal 
Press  Syndicate’  board  of  directors. 
Graves  replaces  Murray  Gart,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Washington  Star,  as  Time 
Inc.’s  representative  on  the  board.  Time 
Inc.  is  a  minority  stockholder  in  UPS. 

Graves  joined  Time  Inc.  in  1948  and 
became  managing  editor  of  Life  magazine 
in  1969,  associate  publisher  of  Time 
magazine  in  1975,  corporate  editor  of  all 
publications  in  1976  and  editorial  director 
in  1979.  He  is  the  author  of  two  novels, 
“Thanks  for  the  Ride”  and  “The  Lost 
Eagles.” 


T.V.  EDITORS 

Ready  to  stop  praying  for 
the  mailman  to  come?  Step 
up  to  wire  delivery  of  T.V. 
Listings  the  way  you  want 
them. 

TORRINGTON  DATA* 

"The  quality  alternative" 
County  Line  Road,  P.O.  Box  269 
Glens  Falls,  N.Y.  12801 
Tel:  (518)  793-9608 

*A  Torrington  Industries,  Inc.  company 
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Inmate  columnist 
blocks  transfer 

An  inmate  at  the  Connecticut  Correc¬ 
tional  Institution,  who  has  written  a 
weekly  column  for  the  Manc  hester  Jour¬ 
nal  Inquirer  for  the  past  1 1  months,  was 
granted  a  temporary  injunction  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  state  from  transfering  him  to  a 
prison  in  Wisconsin. 

Federal  District  Court  Judge  Joseph 
Blumenfeld  issued  the  injunction  and  did 
not  set  a  date  for  a  hearing  on  the  request 
by  the  inmate,  Ron  Simmat,  for  a  per¬ 
manent  injunction. 

Simmat,  a  convicted  murderer  serving 
a  life  term,  had  granted  the  newspaper  his 
power  of  attorney  (E&P,  March  20)  and 
lawyers  for  the  newspaper  have  been 
representing  him. 

Chris  Powell,  managing  editor  of  the 
Journal  Inquirer,  has  charged  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Department  of  Correction  and 
the  prison’s  warden  with  repeatedly 
attempting  to  stop  the  free  flow  of 
information  coming  out  of  the  prison  by 
attempting  to  “intimidate”  both  Simmat 
and  the  newspaper. 

Powell  said  when  those  attempts  failed, 
prison  officials  resorted  to  attempting  to 
transfer  the  prisoner. 


Jardine  retires 

(Continued  from  page  25 1 

Minnesota.  North  and  South  Dakota  and 
western  Wisconsin.  This  three-and-one- 
third  state  area  was  known  as  the  “Upper 
Midwest”  and  was  so  strongly  promoted 
that  it  has  become  a  household  marketing 
word  in  the  United  States. 

At  one  time  Jardine’s  newspaper  carri¬ 
ers  were  delivering  Sunday  Tribunes  to 
Iglo,  South  Dakota,  near  Rapid  City, 
nearly  700  miles  west  of  Minneapolis. 
The  distribution  of  the  newspaper  was 
one  of  the  most  efficient  and  extensive  of 
any  newspaper  in  the  country.  The  news¬ 
papers  have  since  pulled  out  of  most  of 
North  and  South  Dakota  due  to 
increasing  distribution  costs. 

Flare  for  show  biz 

Jardine  was  born  in  Superior,  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  His  father  did  a  little  dancing  in 
Vaudeville  which  probably  is  where  Bill 
Jardine  received  his  flare  for  show  busi¬ 
ness. 

He  still  performs  upon  request  for 
circulation  groups  around  the  country 
with  his  “on  the  road”  show  of  how  to  get 
and  keep  circulation.  He  has  dropped 
dancing  but  still  puts  on  an  impressive 
routine,  report  circulation  people  around 


the  U.S.  who  have  seen  his  act.  Two  large 
trunks  full  of  props  accompany  Jardine 
on  these  trips. 

As  president  of  ICMA,  he  is  also  now 
traveling  around  the  country  appearing  at 
circulation  regional  meetings  and 
addressing  these  groups  with  still  another 
routine.  Earlier  this  year  he  traveled  to 
Brighton,  England,  to  address  (and  per¬ 
form  for)  350  English,  Irish,  Welsh  and 
Scotch  newspaper  circulation 
executives.  He  reportedly  received  a 
standing  ovation. 

As  a  tribute  to  Bill  Jardine's  final  days 
at  the  Star  and  Tribune,  some  of  his 
friends  in  Minneapolis  dedicated  an  out¬ 
door  billboard  which  said:  “Thanks.  Bill 
Jardine,  from  your  Star  and  Tribune 
carriers  over  the  past  44  years.”  The  bill¬ 
board  featured  a  carrier  with  the  yellow 
Star  and  Tribune  carrier  bag  full  of  news¬ 
papers. 

Circulation  auditing 
firm  seeks  director 

Certified  Audit  of  Circulations  is 
searching  for  a  managing  director  follow¬ 
ing  the  resignation  of  Paul  Tracey. 

Tracey  resigned  for  personal  reasons 
and  has  been  temporarily  replaced  by 
Clarence  G.  Klopp.  founder  of  CAC.  A 
committee  is  searching  for  a  successor 


Our  Winners  Keep  on  Winning! 


FIELD 


Mike  Royko,  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
columnist  for  The  Chicago  Sun-Times,  has 
earned  journalistic  recognition  far  beyond  ^ 

the  bounds  of  the  Windy  City  with  his  i  ' 

down-to-earth,  Chicago-flavored  style.  A  m 

long  list  of  awards  attests  to  his  talent,  a  \ 

list  which  recently  has  come  to  include  the 
29th  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award  for  out- 
standing  human  interest  reporting.  Royko’s 
work  was  chosen  for  this  honor  from  nearly 
3(X)  entries  of  newspaper  writing  published  ^ 

in  the  United  States. 

The  distinctive  Royko  flair  is  just  part  of  the  winning 
tradition  of  Field  News  Service,  a  daily  supplementary  wire  which  draws  on  the 
talents  of  hundreds  of  writers  from  sources  such  as  The  Baltimore  Sunpapers, 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times,  The  Boston  Globe,  The  London  Daily  Telegraph  and  the 
Newhouse  News  Service  to  provide  a  journalistic  smorgasbord  of  news  and 
special  interest  features. 

Take  a  look  at  our  track  record.  Being  a  winner  is  more  than  just  happenstance 
with  Field  News  Service  -  it’s  a  tradition! 


For  more  information,  call  Ken  Reiley,  Sales  Manager,  collect  at  (714)549-87(X). 
1703  Kaiser  Avenue*  Irvine,  California  92714  •  (714)  549-a7(X)  *  division  of  field  enterpmises  inc  S 


ANPA  manual  suggests 
entry  pay  for  interns 


A  new  manual  published  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 
Foundation  advises  journalism  school 
administrators,  in  developing  newspaper 
internship  programs  for  Journalism  stu¬ 
dents,  to  “try  for  a  paid  position  at  the 
entry-level  scale.” 

The  manual  goes  on  to  list  the  advan¬ 
tages  to  newspapers  as  well  as  students 
when  interns  are  paid.  Among  them  are: 

•  A  vested  interest  for  the  employer  in 
furthering  the  training  of  the  intem;  the 
newspaper  will  have  the  right  to  expect 
quality  work  and  will  feel  free  to  ter¬ 
minate  the  relationship  if  standards  are 
not  met.  When  an  intern  is  a  volunteer,  a* 
newspaper  is  likely  to  retain  that  person 
despite  poor  performance. 

•  The  paid  intern’s  relationship  with  the 
employer  “automatically  becomes  a  pro¬ 
fessional  one.” 

•  A  feeling  of  “self-respect”  and 
recognition  of  the  obligations  inherent  in 
a  paid  job. 

•  A  paid  intern  will  get  better  coopera¬ 
tion  from  other  employees  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

•  An  intern  expected  to  work  voluntari¬ 


ly  may  perceive  that  “newspaper  journal¬ 
ism  doesn’t  pay.” 

The  manual  was  developed  from 
research  conducted  by  an  ad  hoc  task 
force  of  the  joint  education  committee  of 
the  ANPA  Foundation  and  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Education  in  Journalism.  It  was 
edited  by  John  DeMott  of  Memphis  State 
University. 

In  a  companion  manual  prepared  for 
“news  executives”  by  the  same  task 
force,  James  Mosby,  Jr.,  of  the  Muske¬ 
gon  (Mich.)  Chronicle  recommends  that 
an  intern’s  rate  of  pay  be  set  “above  the 
minimum  wage  but  below  what  your  first- 
year  staffers  earn.” 

Interns  “should  not  be  an  excuse  for 
cheap  labor,”  nor  should  they  “be  a 
reason  not  to  hire  another  reporter  or 
copy  editor,”  Mosby  wrote.  “Even  the 
most  talented  and  hard-working  interns 
will  not  be  able  to  do  for  you  what  a  solid, 
full-time  staffer  can,”  he  added. 

The  Newspaper  Guild’s  collective 
bargaining  policy  is  that  student  interns, 
working  in  Guild-covered  editorial  and 
advertising  departments  should  be  paid 
no  less  than  the  starting  minimum  for  the 
job  performed. 


Times  Mirror  joins 
up  with  Infomart 

Times  Mirror  Co.  and  Infomart  of 
Toronto,  Canada  have  formed  a  joint  ven¬ 
ture  to  market  videotex  systems  in  the 
United  States. 

Infomart,  which  is  owned  by  Torstar 
and  Southam  Newspapers,  developed 
and  markets  Telidon,  a  videotex  tech¬ 
nology. 

Times  Mirror  began  in  March  a  field 
trial  of  its  own  videotex  service  in  350 
homes  in  Southern  California.  The  sys¬ 
tem  will  use  Telidon  technology. 

About  200  homes  in  Palos  Verdes  will 
have  their  terminals  connected  via  tele¬ 
phone  lines  to  Times  Mirror’s  computers. 
Another  150  homes  in  Mission  Viejo  will 
be  linked  to  the  computer  by  two-way 
cable  television. 

The  trial  is  scheduled  to  last  six 
months.  After  two  months.  Times  Mirror 
will  charge  families  and  information  sup¬ 
pliers  for  (heir  participation.  If  the  test 
proves  successful.  Times  Mirror  and  In¬ 
fomart  intend  to  seek  partners  in  cities 
around  the  country  in  order  to  develop 
local  videotex  service. 

In  cities  with  Times  Mirror  newspapers 
or  cable  systems,  the  company  plans  to 
provide  its  own  local  videotex  service. 
Times  Mirror  and  Infomart  also  plan  to 
sell  their  videotex  system  to  interested 
local  operators. 


Seminars 

(Continued  from  page  39 f 


training  and  communications  manager  of 
the  Miami  Herald  Publishing  Co. 

“The  seminars  are  open  to  anybody  in 
the  (newspaper)  industry.  We’re  actively 
seeking  non-Knight-Ridder  people,” 
Wells  remarked.  “The  economy  being 
what  it  is,  some  of  our  newspapers  are  not 
able  to  participate  as  they  would  like. 
Historically,  we  have  charged  our  news¬ 
papers  for  taking  part.” 

The  cost  for  attending  a  seminar  is  $350 
and  include  all  materials,  and  breakfast, 
lunch,  and  dinner  at  the  Miami  Herald. 
The  seminars  usually  last  five  days  and 
average  20  people. 

“We  try  to  generate  enough  revenues 
to  cover  our  operating  expenses.  This  is 
part  of  Knight-Ridder’s  overall 
development  program,”  Wells 
explained.  “The  seminars  build  on 
strengths  and  add  to  career  potential. 
They  do  help  the  majority  with  pro¬ 
motions.” 

Wells  said  the  Institute  discourages 
newspapers  from  sending  employees  to 
the  seminars  who  need  help  in  overcom¬ 
ing  job-related  problems. 

The  programs  fall  into  three  main 
categories: 

•  Job  knowledge  improvement  cover¬ 
ing  production,  design  and  graphics, 
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circulation,  newsroom,  and  advertising. 

•  Management  skills  including  compu¬ 
ter  operations,  financial  management, 
career  planning,  stress  management,  and 
problem  solving  and  decision  making. 

•  Interpersonal  skills  such  as  organiza¬ 
tion  and  team  development,  and  com¬ 
munication  skills. 

There  are  17  seminars  in  all  given 
throughout  the  year.  In  1982,  the  semi¬ 
nars  run  from  January  through  October. 

“Each  seminar  has  a  target  audience. 
We  use  the  equipment  of  the  Miami 
Herald  for  hands  on  experience,”  Wells 
said.  He  added  that  the  Institute  main¬ 
tains  conference  rooms  equiped  with 
closed  circuit  television,  “piped  in 
sound,”  and  a  variety  of  other  audio¬ 
visual  facilities  including  slide  show  and 
rear  screen  projection  equipment. 

“I  conduct  the  majority  of  the  seminars 
but  we  do  use  a  lot  of  line  managers  as 
well,”  Wells  said. 

“At  least  50%”  of  the  attendees  at  the 
seminar  on  modern  production  tech¬ 
niques  were  from  production 
departments,  he  noted.  The  rest  came 
from  editorial,  advertising,  and  circula¬ 
tion. 

The  seminar  on  newsroom  manage¬ 
ment  drew  only  people  from  editorial 
while  only  people  from  circulation 
attended  the  seminar  on  their  operations. 

The  seminars  do  not  train  executives  in 
the  use  of  viewdata  systems  such  as 


Knight-Ridders’  experimental  Viewtron 
service. 

“That’s  confidential,”  Wells  re¬ 
marked.  “We  will  train  our  joint  venture 
partners  in  Viewtron  later  this  year  or 
early  next  year.” 

Knight-Ridder  formed  joint  venture 
agreements  with  Affiliated  Publications 
and  Capital  Cities  Communications  with 
the  view  towards  establishing  Viewtron 
service  in  Boston,  Kansas  City  and  Fort 
Worth  in  the  mid-1980’s. 

The  agreements  are  contingent  on  suc¬ 
cessful  completion  of  a  commercial  test 
of  Viewtron  involving  5,000  Southern 
Florida  homes.  The  test  is  scheduled  to 
begin  in  mid- 1983. 

Unsolved  crimes 
re-enacted 

Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press  and  area 
broadcasters  are  carrying  biweekly  re¬ 
enactments  of  unsolved  crimes  as  a  publ¬ 
ic  service  for  the  Champlain  Valley 
Crimestoppers.  The  hope  is  that  drama¬ 
tized  and  written  descriptions  of  what' 
happened  will  jog  potential  witnesses’ 
memories  and  provide  police  with  leads 
to  solving  the  crime.  Anonymity  is 
guaranteed  to  all  persons  calling  in  tips. 
The  eves  is  offering  to  pay  up  to  $1 ,000 
for  information  which  leads  to  arrest  and 
arraignment.  CVCS,  a  regional  program, 
is  designed  to  encourage  citizen  response 
to  help  solve  serious  crimes. 
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Carriers 
make  best 
collectors 

Carrier  youngsters  are  often  more 
effective  than  computers  in  collecting 
from  delinquent  subscribers,  California 
circulation  managers  agreed  at  a  recent 
meeting. 

Several  managers  contended  that  a  kid 
going  to  the  door  is  less  likely  to  enrage  a 
customer  into  stopping  the  paper  because 
he  is  being  dunned  for  payment. 

The  consensus  emerged  at  a  one-day 
round  table  of  the  Cal  Western  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association  in  Westlake. 

“An  office  computer  usually  cuts  off  a 
subscription  if  the  account  remains 
delinquent  for  89  days,”  Howard  Hager- 
ty ,  CM  of  the  Santa  Monica  Evening  Out¬ 
look,  said.  “A  big  paper  could  lose  500 
subscriptions  a  month  this  way.” 

John  Reichard,  Glendale  Newspapers’ 
CM  and  moderator  of  one  panel  observed 
that  “most  people  don’t  want  to  beat  a 
little  kid  out  of  his  money.” 

Another  CM,  Lillian  DiSandro,  of  the 
Anaheim  Bulletin,  also  plugged  for  carri¬ 
ers  as  bill  collectors. 

“I  won’t  kiss  off  a  subscriber  because 
he  didn’t  send  in  a  payment,”  she 
declared. 

John  Stump,  operations  manager  of  the 
Orange  County  Register,  which  is  95% 
carrier  collect,  said  in  case  of  a  long¬ 
standing  delinquency,  the  district  mana¬ 
ger  will  go  to  the  house  with  the  carrier. 
This,  he  noted,  usually  proves  effective. 

Many  of  the  circulation  managers, 
however,  felt  that  pay-by-mail  is  the  best 
way  to  go,  although  the  system  also  pro¬ 
duces  collection  problems. 

Hagerty  said  that  at  his  paper  polite 
telephone  operators  call  the  non-paying 
subscriber  who  is  first  asked  how  he  likes 
the  service. 

“They  usually  say  they  like  it  fine  and 
then  the  operator  says  ‘by  the  way, 
there’s  a  little  matter  of  your  being  behind 
on  your  payment’,”  Hagerty  related. 

Rick  Perius,  home  delivery  manager 
for  the  Daily  Breeze  in  Torrance,  said 
60%  of  his  collections  are  by  carriers. 

“Customers  like  the  kid  to  come  to  the 
door  so  they  can  talk  about  the  service,” 
Perius  states.  The  Breeze,  he  noted,  pays 
carriers  a  bonus  for  each  customer  they 
get  to  pay  in  advance. 

Some  conferees  expressed  doubts 
about  the  carrier  system  and  the  use  of 
carriers  as  sales  persons. 

Richard  Lueck,  who  is  in  charge  of 
Examiner  circulation  for  the  San  Francis¬ 
co  Newspaper  Agency,  said  the  paper  is 
swinging  more  to  payment  in  advance  as 
youngsters  become  hard  to  hire  because 
of  the  declining  birth  rate,  families  mov- 
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Publisher  seeks  flying  reporter 


WANTED:  reporter  who  can  fly  single¬ 
engine  airplane,  likes  the  rural  life,  wine, 
and  is  willing  to  work  for  minimum  wages 
plus  interesting  fringe  benefits. 

This  isn’t  exactly  the  “Help  Wanted” 
ad  run  recently  by  Jack  Kenny,  editor  and 
co-publisher  of  the  Weekly  Calistogan  in 
Calistoga,  Calif.,  but  it’s  pretty  close. 

The  notice,  which  appeared  in  Editor 
&  Publisher,  read; 

“PILOT/REPORTER  to  fly  Mooney 
Statesman  between  homes  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Reno  and  the  Napa  Valley  and  work 
on  100  year  old  northern  California  week¬ 
ly.  Minimum  2,000  hours  flying  time  and  2 
years  newspaper  experience  in  either 
editorial  or  advertising.  $700  a  month, 
plus  apartment  and  other  fringe 
benefits  ...” 

‘‘The  response  was  amazing,” 
exclaimed  Kenny,  former  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  entertainment  editor  and  UPI 
foreign  correspondent.  “I  got  32  applica¬ 
tions,  eight  of  them  from  former  pilots  for 
United  and  other  major  airlines.” 

Another,  he  recalled,  came  from  a  man 
who  is  a  lawyer,  pilot  and  has  had  writing 
experience. 

The  Mooney  Statesman  is  a  type  of 
plane.  It’s  currently  parked  at  the  Calisto¬ 
ga  airport,  a  half  block  from  the  3,000- 
circulation  newspaper  in  the  heart  of 
northern  California’s  wine  country  in 
Napa  County. 

Kenny  said  the  new  employee’s  job 
would  be  to  work  general  assignment  but 
be  prepared  to  take  off  on  short  notice  for 
Reno,  San  Francisco  or  Acapulco,  where 
Kenny  maintains  a  home,  in  addition  to 


Jack  Kenny 


those  in  Calistoga  and  San  Francisco’s 
Nob  Hill. 

The  publisher  said  he  likes  to  keep  his 
hand  in  by  covering  the  entertainment 
scene  in  Reno  and  he  and  his  wife  check 
on  her  language  school  in  San  Francisco. 
Acapulco  is  where  he  relaxes,  he  added. 

Kenny  disclosed  the  flying  time  of  the 
applicants  ranged  from  415  to  10,000 
hours  but  only  eight  had  a  newspaper 
background  and  could  pilot  a  plane.  The 
contenders,  he  added,  included  some 
women  who  included  “sexy  photos”  of 
themselves. 

The  publisher  said  he  has  narrowed 
field  to  four  and  expects  to  make  a 
decision  within  two  weeks. 


ing  to  the  suburbs  and  changes  in  life¬ 
styles. 

Glenn  Bock,  circulation  director  for 
California  Delta  Newspapers  in  northern 
California,  asserted  that  in  his  32  years  in 
the  business  he  has  learned  that  “ten  per¬ 
cent  of  the  kids  do  most  of  the  selling.” 

Carriers  have  been  eliminated  at  the 
dailies  included  in  the  19  papers  of  Hearst 
Community  Newspapers  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area,  CM  Bob  Geigel  said. 

He  reported  the  Daily  Southeast  News 
and  the  Huntington  Park  Daily  Signal  are 
mailed  out  by  the  post  office  which  gets 
the  papers  by  6:30  a.m.  and  delivers  them 
the  same  day. 

Geigel  said  he  has  never  missed  a  mail¬ 
ing  but  carriers  are  on  stand-by  if  the  post 
office  should  fail  to  deliver.  Also,  he  said, 
circulation  phones  are  manned  at  night 
“just  as  if  we  had  carriers.” 

Other  round  table  topics  included 
senior  citizen  price  breaks,  rack  thefts 
and  carrier  incentives. 

Delegates  from  the  Pasadena  Star- 
News  and  Victor  Valley  Daily  Press  re¬ 
ported  that  senior  citizens  are  given  a  cut 


rate  and  that  the  plan  has  worked  suc¬ 
cessfully. 

“It  may  not  have  raised  circulation  but 
it  kept  it  from  decreasing,”  said  Allan 
Howells  of  the  Star-News.  “You  can’t 
price  out  people  on  a  fixed  income.  Older 
people  like  to  read  newspapers  and  a  $1 
increase  really  hurts  them.” 

Frances  Lennington,  of  the  Daily 
Press,  said  her  paper  provides  50C  dis¬ 
count  coupons  which  are  handled  entirely 
through  senior  citizens  organizations. 

“They  take  care  of  the  whole  thing.” 
she  said.  “We  don’t  have  to  worry  about 
who  is  eligible.” 

Various  suggestions  were  made  to  re¬ 
duce  newsrack  thefts  which,  some  man¬ 
agers  reported,  run  20  to  25%.  The  ideas 
included  stakeouts,  warning  stickers  on 
racks  and  increasing  collections  to  every 
other  day. 

In  the  discussion  on  incentives, 
Anaheim  Bulletin  representatives  said 
they  hiked  subscriptions  by  treating  carri¬ 
ers  to  a  night  of  free  pizzas  and  video 
games  if  they  brought  in  two  new  sub¬ 
scriptions. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


AUTOMome 


DO-IT-YOURSELF  AUTO  CARE,  weekly,  time¬ 
ly.  understandable:  running  3  years:  a  circula¬ 
tion.  lineage  plus:  samples,  information:  Bill's 
Car  Care.  2776  Topic  Hills  Dr,  Cincinnati  OH 
45211:  (513)  922-2409. 


SO  YOU  WANT  TO  BE  IN  BUSINESS  YOUR¬ 
SELF — A  Feature  Column  of  Questions  and 
Answers  about  facts  every  small  business  per¬ 
son  will  want  to  know.  Dickson-Bennett.  Box 
265.  St  Joseph  MO  64501. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  COLUMN— Popular  and 
practical  feature  for  your  local  business  com¬ 
munity.  Provides  expert  advice  for  the  self- 
employed.  Featured  in  Newsday.  St  Petersburg 
Times.  Tulsa  Tribune.  Houston  Chronicle  and 
100  fine  newspapers.  Free  samples.  M 
Stevens.  15  Breckenridge  Rd.  Chappaqua  NY 
10514 

_ CARTOONS _ 

EDITORIAL  CART(X)NS  and  comment.  Church 
directory  illustrations,  horoscope,  movie  re¬ 
views.  crossword  puzzles,  humorous  cartoons, 
other  quality  features  for  the  weekly  editor 
(offset).  Mark  Morgan.  Inc.  PO  Box  995.  New- 
nan  GA  30264:  (404)  253-5355. 


CHILDREN  learn  about  nature  through  "Uncle 
Walt’s  Animal  Farm"  column  (illustrated).  Free 
samples  Cinderella  Adventures.  PO  Box  22 16. 
Clearbrook  BC  Canada  V2T  3X8. 

DO  YOU  NEED  A  REASONABLY  PRICED  Wash- 
ington.  DC  connection?  We  have  White  House 
and  Congressional  correspondents  and  prepare 
;-':'lical  profiles  or  general  interest  articles. 
Circulation  boosting  "Evergreen"  pieces  from 
’.he  significance  of  military  statues  to  capital 
punishment  on  file.  Is  cable  tv  coming  to  your 
;i'ea?  Articles  of  varying  length  on  the  future  of 
cable  tv.  political  implications,  franchising 
v.andals.  the  Orwellian  and  privacy  aspects, 
-.-tc  Will  Halterman.  Editor.  Writers  Unlimited 
Features  Syndicate.  Box  #4391,  Washington 
DC  20912:  (202)  723-1715. 

FOR  THE  ONE  publisher  in  10  really  serious 
about  promotion— The  Bottom  Line  tells  your 
local  merchant  why  he  should  use  more  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Weekly  questions  and 
answers  by  publisher-professor  use  fact,  logic 
and  humor.  S  Gale  Denley,  The  Journal,  Box 
278,  Bruce  MS  38915. 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY  " -A  proven  weekly 
column  to  meet  your  need  for  money  saving 
consumer  news.  Samples.  Mike  LeFan,  1802  S 
13th,  Temple  TX  76501. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated).  Great  for 
weekend  section  or  entertainment  pages. 
Camera  ready.  Star  photos.  Our  8th  year.  Cine- 
man  Syndicate.  7  Charles  Court,  Middletown 
NY  10940:  (914)  692-4572. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS,  interviews  with  photos  of 
celebraties  and  national  political  figures. 
International  Photo  News.  Box  2405,  West 
Palm  Beach  FL  33402:  (305)  793-3424. 

_ REAL  ESTATE _ 

HOUSE  CALLS— Miami  Herald.  Dallas  News. 
Buffalo.  Rochester,  San  Antonio.  Yakima.  Pon¬ 
tiac  etc.  7th  year.  National  award  says,  "con¬ 
cise,  entertaining,  solid  writing  skills,  wealth  of 
real  estate  knowledge."  240  Hemingway, 
Rochester  NY  14620;  (716)  271-6230. 

SPECIAL  INTEREST 

THE  HIDDEN  SINS  of  the  character  make 
MYSTERY  FORUM  by  ^b  Myers  no  stab  in  the 
the  dark  when  it  comes  to  the  special  interest  of 
mystery  and  detective  novels-long  and  short. 
The  long  and  short  is  in  550  words  on  a  weekly 
basis.  Myers  reveiws  books,  popular,  paper¬ 
back,  and  hardback  about  detective  and  mytery 
books.  Be  the  title  he's  reviewing  this  week  one 
of  more  than  400  published  new  each  year  or 
from  the  public  library,  or  his  own  collection, 
Myers  lets  his  readers  beneath  the  dust  jacket 
veneer.  New  from  Feature  Associates,  3334 
Kerner  Blvd.  San  Rafael  CA  94901.  Who-dun- 
its  reviewed  for  mystery  and  detective  book 
fans.  Send  for  samples  today.  Or  else  drop  us  a 
note  and  let  us  know  the  title  of  a  good  mystery 
book. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Run  your  ad  for  12,  26  or  52  issues  and 
benefit  from  our  low 
contract  rates. 

Call  for  information: 

E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS  (212)  752-7053 


FORMER  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  EXECU¬ 
TIVE  offers  amazing  opportunity.  Own  a  TV  {  iitaxau  r^rtrwur 

News  Magazine.  Earn  $50-75,()C)0-f  yearly,  JlIVlIViY  UKUWt 

$12,000  total  investment.  (212)  243-680(5.  |  rniurirvciuTiAi  iur/-rvT..T.r 


"DIAMOND  REFLECTIONS"— Weekly  base¬ 
ball  nostalgia  column  for  fans  of  all  ages.  Write- 
samples-rates  (low).  Tom  Knight,  235  9  St, 
Brooklyn  NY  11215. 

SPORTSMEDICINE 

SPORTS  HEALTH— WASHINGTON  POST, 
BOSTON  GLOBE,  Gannett  News  Service  are 
excerpting  this  250,000  word,  illustrated  book 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX,  partnership, 
loan,  depreciation  and  insurance  purposes. 
Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R  Krehbiel, 
Box  88,  Norton  KS  67654  or  Robert  N  Bolitho, 
Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS  66207. 

VALUATIONS  PERFORMED  for  estate,  tax, 
merger,  sale  and  other  purposes.  Hempstead  & 
Co,  21  E  Euclid  Av.  Haddonfield  NJ  08033: 
(609)  795-6026. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

Appraisals.  Mergers.  Sales. 

No  Charge  for  Consultation. 

WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
Box  109,  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 

ALAN  G  LEWIS.  MEDIA  BROKER 
On  file  over  100  active  qualified  buyers  for 
daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  publications.  : 
Ridge  Rd,  Hardwick  MA  01037;  (413)  477- 
6009. 

BROKERS  and  CONSULTANTS 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
WEEKLY  AND  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
W  B  GRIMES  &  CO,  INC 
1511  KSt,  NW 
Washington  DC  20005 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

Confidential  Negotiations  and  Appraisals 
MEDIA  ACQUISITIONS  AND  MERGERS 
A  Division  of 

Graphic  Management  Associates.  Inc  | 
11  Main  St.  ^uthboro  MA  01772 

(617)  481-8562  | 

ED  0  MEYER,  Licensed  Broker-Appraisals-  I 
Consultation-Sales.  Suite  101-E,  300  W  1 
Franklin  St.  Richmond  VA  23220.  (804)  643- 
7816  or  266-1522. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing  in  the  best  Southern  markets.  114 
Wickersham  Dr,  Savannah  GA  31411;  (912) 
598-0931,  day  or  night. 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 
Over  500  sales  in  our  31  years. 

(We  handle  different  properties  — 
offices  350  miles  apart.) 

MARION  R  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  Office" 
PO  Box  88,  Norton  KS  67654. 

Office  (913)  877-3407 
ROBERT  N  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Office," 
PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207,  Office  (913)  381-8280 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 

PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 

SYD  S  GOULD  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Brings  together  anxious  sellers 
and  eager  buyers! 

SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
Rte  1,  Box  146,  Theodore  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 


DEADLINE 

CHANGE 

Due  to  the 
Good  Friday  holiday 
the  deadline  for  classi¬ 
fied  ad  copy  for  the  April 
10  issue  will  be 
Monday,  April  5,  1  pm 
(EST). 

E&P  Classifieds 
(212)  752-7050 


OVER  100  FEATURES;  Cartoons,  puzzles, 
humor,  info,  kids:  some  daily.  Big  catalog  $3 
retundable  with  order.  DBI,  17700  Western 
69e,  Gardena  CA  90248. 

masrd  and  Marshall  Hoffman.  PLAYBOY  calls 
SPORTS  HEALTH  the  best  book  in  the  sport- 
smedicine  field.  Perfect  for  weekend,  living 
and  sports  sections.  8019  Lewinsville  Rd, 
McLean  VA  22102;  (703)  442-9292. 

MEDICAL 

WOMEN 

(ABOUT  YOUR  MEDICINES)— An  8-page  bi¬ 
monthly  newsletter  features  news  for  consum¬ 
ers  about  medicines  and  their  use.  Columns 
include  "Update,"  "The  Medicine  Cabinet,  ” 
and  "What's  New."  Published  by  the  United 
States  Pharmacopeial  Convention,  Inc  (USP),  a 
non-profit  organization  of  health  professionals 
working  in  the  public  interest.  One  year  sub¬ 
scription,  $5.  Write  USP.  Drug  Information 
Division,  Dept  100,  12601  Twinbrook  Pkwy, 
Rockville  MD  20852. 

ENCOURAGEMENT  FOR  TODAY'S  WOMAN. 
Weekly  700  word  column  that  elevates  self 
worth  and  gives  confidence  for  success.  Lura 
Zerick,  PO  Box  428.  Geneva  AL  36340. 

Feature  Your  Feature  in 
FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

And  Watch  Your  Syndicate  Sales 
Soar! 

THE  MIDWEST 
BROKERS  AND  APPRAISERS 
of  weekly  newspapers 
and  small  dailies 

ROY  HOLDING  AND  ASSXIATES 
Box  212,  Galva  IL  61434 
Phone  (309)  932-2270  or  879-2412 
Midwest  newspapers-Our  only  business 


MAKE  A  DATE! 

The  place  where  the  elite  meet 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  CLASSIFIED  PAGES 
Select  the  issues  best  suited  for  you  to  arrange  appoint¬ 
ments  at: 

ANPA — April  26-28  (San  Francisco) 

ASNE — May  4-7  (Chicago) 

INPA — May  2-5  (San  Francisco) 

ANPA/RI — June  19-23  (Dallas) 

Use  the  order  form  in  this  issue  to  reserve  your  space 
NOW!  Make  E&P  your  ‘hotline’  to  the  people  you’ve 
been  trying  to  meet. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  2PM  (EST) 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
(212)  752-7050 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts  pro¬ 
fessional.  confidential  negotiations  for  sale  and 
purchase  of  highest  quality  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  da^ime;  (813)  446-0871  | 
ni^ts:  or  write  Box  3364.  Clearwater  Beach  FL  i 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

Brokers  You  Can  Trust 

Nationwide  Service 

WAYNE  CHANCEY 

CONSU  LTANTS/I NVESTORS 

PO  Box  86.  Headland  AL  36345 

Wayne  Chancey  (205)  693-2619 

Jim  Hall  (205)  566-7198 

SMALL  southern  California  area  weekly.  1 
Established  58  years.  Available  for  immediate  | 
sale.  Great  opportunity  and  potential  for  { 
individual  or  chain.  Box  3983,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SOUTH  SUBURB  weekly  (Chicago).  1/3  down¬ 
less  without  composing  shop.  Priced  for  quick 
sale.  Bank  financing  available.  (312)  841-  ! 
6400.  1 

THREE  WEEKLIES  in  Zone  3;  "grass  roots"  1 
communities.  Over  150  years  of  publication;  ' 
grossing  over  $800.0(X).  Box  3957,  Editor  &  ! 
Publisher.  j 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 

IF  YOU  ARE  without  competition  in  your  home 
base,  do  not  have  a  central  printing  plant,  and 
have  at  least  4500  paid  circulation,  our  widely- 
respected  group  of  community  newspapers 
would  like  to  discuss  purchasing  your  non-daily 
publication.  Flexible  arrangements  to  meet 
your  needs,  including  your  remaining  with  the 
newspaper.  No  paper  too  large  for  us  to  consid¬ 
er.  Please  send  information  to  Box  31752,  Edi-  | 
tor  &  Publisher.  All  replies  kept  strictly  con¬ 
fidential. 

IMPROVE  YOUR  management  skills,  revenues, 
employee  productivity  and  control  expenses. 
33  years  experience  with  Park.  Thomson. 
pley,  Honritz. 

Contact:  ROBERT  J  ROSSI 
Management  Consultant  for  Newspapers 
227B,  RRl,  Brookneal  VA;  (804)  376-3021 

JAMES  M  ADKINS.  Sr,  44  years  in  newspaper-  1 
all  consultant  services  and  special  advertising  I 
and  advertising  promotions.  (303)  841-4087, 
8102  Windwood  Way.  Parker  CO  80134. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

rLLTRADEMY4.5ACRESinaWyomingresort  ; 
town  for  your  $250M  weekly  or  as  down  pay¬ 
ment  for  up  to  $800M  property.  City  limits, 
commercial  or  residential  zoned.  Great  tax 
advantages  in  trading.  (307)  864-9481  eve- 
1  nings. 

AWARD  WINNING  weekly  in  national  resort 
area;  Zone  9;  nroneymaker  for  your  newspaper 
group;  $300,000;  Box  3978,  Editor  &  Pub- 
MSher. 

PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 

1  FLORIDA  TV  FACTS  franchise  established  4 

1  years.  Investment  returned  in  6  months.  PO 
Box  3063,  Tallahassee  FL  32303. 

NORTHERN  New  Jersey.  Strongly  entrenched 
small  weekly  group.  Last  years  gross  over 
$350,000.  (Dwner  has  other  interests.  Must 
sell.  $250.0(30.  Box  4023,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TV  MAGAZINE,  Mid-South,  4-ciW  university 
area,  growing  business  area.  $30,000  part- 
time  possible.  Priced  way  below  $80.(X)0 
gross.  Owner  has  other  interests.  Box  4034, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRACTICALLY  RECESSION-PROOF 
National  Blue  Ribbon  Weekly  Newspaper  in 
Mid-Atlantic  boom  area.  Doing  more  than  $300 
thousand  gross.  Usual  asking  price  and  terms. 
COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY  in  histone  Maryland 
Eastern  Shore.  One  of  the  few  remaining  150- 
year-old  newspapers  priced  right  for 
development. 

Confidential  information  to  reliable  inquirers. 
Edwin  0  Meyer,  Licensed  Broker.  Suite  101-E, 
300  W  Franklin,  Richmond  VA  23220;  (804) 
643-7816. 

1  PUBUCATIONS  WANTED 

WIDELY-RESPECTED  publisher  is  interested  j 
in  acquiring  profitable  non-newspaper  publica¬ 
tions  (newspaper  format)  with  gross  or  potential 
in  excess  of  $500,000.  Flexible  arrangements 
,  to  meet  your  needs  including  you  remaining 

1  with  the  publication.  Please  send  information 
!  to  Box  3671,  Editor  &  Publisher.  All  replies 
j  kept  strictly  confidential. 

PROFITABLE  county-seat  weekly  in  Alabama 
with  lots  to  report.  Ideal  for  couple.  Only 
$20,000  down.  Owner  will  finance  remaining 
$70,000  for  up  to  20  years. 

WAYNE  CHANCEY.  PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL 
36345;  (205)  693-2619. 

j  SHOPPING  GUIDES 

SEASONS  GREETINGS 

1  Well  positioned  shoppers  and  free  products 
thrive  on  recessions.  Saving  money  is  not  an 
option  to  thousands  of  your  readers— If  you're 

1  not  thrivingcall  Estil  Cradick  and  let's  find  out 

1  why.  950  Parkwood  Dr,  Dunedin  FL  33528; 
(813)733-1678. 

TWO  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLIES  grossing 
$230.(X)0.  Isolated.  Great  growth  potential. 
Compugraphic  equipment,  no  press.  Box 
4063,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES  i 


Effective  January  2,  1982 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —$4.50  per  line.  1  week  — $3  00  per  line 

2  weeks — ^.00  per  line,  per  issue  2  weeks— $2  50  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks — $3.40  per  line,  per  issue.  3  weeks — $2.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks — $2.80  per  line,  per  issue.  4  weeks — $2.00  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $4  50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $3.00  per  insertion  for  box  service, 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations). 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted, 

Features  Available  and  Announcement  ads. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes 
your  classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1 
time-$85  per  column  inch;  2  times-$75  per  column  inch;  3  times-$70 
per  column  inch;  4  times-$65  per  column  inch. 

Contract  rates  available  on  request. 

DEADLINE:Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  New  York  Time, 
for  Saturday's  issue. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 

Name _ 

Company _ 

Address _ 

City _ 

Phone _ 

Classification 
Copy - 


Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  responses  daily. 

Run  ad _ Weeks _ ^Till  Forbidden. 

Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear. 

Mail  to:  Editor  &  Publisher,  575  Lexington  Av,  New  York,  NY  10022. 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES... 


CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 
SERVICES _ 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 
Circulation  Problems??? 
CIRCULATION  CLIMBERS-(617)  438-7922 
FOR  RESULTS 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


COIN  RACK  and  mechanisms  service.  Rack  re¬ 
pair  and  refurbishing.  Coin  mechanisms 
exchanged  for  price  changes.  Check  our  rates. 
No  job  too  small.  Mr  Farrell  (313)  453-5308. 


DICK  LEVIS  provides  the  finest  telephone  sales 
and  paid  in  advance  crew  orders  in  the  industry! 
Call  me  at  (201)  772-7002  for  action! 


ED  SALZMAN  builds  circulation.  Specializing 
in  telephone  and  crew  sales;  analysis, 
development  and  establishing  in-house  pro¬ 
grams.  Call  (703)  955-2638. 


MR/MRS  CIRCULATOR— We  would  like  to  help 
you  take  the  worry  out  of  inconsistant  circula¬ 
tion  figures  by  providing  you  with  the  most 
effective  telephone  and  crew  marketing 
operation  in  the  business-our  trained  staff  is 
ready.  Are  you?  Call  Jim  Donnelly,  (215)  586- 
3954. 


NO  NEWSPAPER  IS  TOO  LARGE  or  too  small 
for  our  organization  to  give  your  circulation 
figure  a  boost.  Over  18  ^rs  experience  in 
telemarketing.  Use  the  BEST  and  it  will  cost 
you  LESS.  Write  or  call:  Campbell  and  Associ¬ 
ates.  3864  Center  Rd,  #10C.  Brunswick  OH 
44212;  (216)  225-7440  or  (216)  467-3554. 


TH£  NUMBERS  GAME 


(Weeklies  and  Dailies) 

If  you  want  guanity  call  the  rest... But  if  you 
want  QUANITY  and  QUALITY  call  the  best!!! 
Specializing  in  weeklies  and  mid-sized  dailies. 
Call  CIRCULATION  CLIMBERS.  James  M 
Scutellaro,  (617)  438-7922  (serving  all 
Zones). 


TELEPHONE  SALES  SPECIALISTS 
Circulation  Marketing  Promotions  and  Tel-Sel, 
Inc,  are  currently  producing  thousands  of  var- 
ified  orders  for  our  client  newspapers.  For  a 
program  tailored  to  your  needs,  call  Phil  FYef- 
fer,  (609)  346-0180. 


EDITORIAL  SERVICES 


WRITING  COACH — Intensive  one-on-one  work 
in  your  newsroom.  Experience:  25  years  as 
ward-winning  reporter,  freelance  and  teaching. 
Flexible  schedule,  references,  results.  Box 
4022,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENGINEERING  & 
INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  engineering 
modifications,  rebuilding  and  removal.  Single 
width  to  4  plate  wide.  Bramble  Professional 
Press  Engineering,  Rt2,  Box  2285,  McAllen  TX 
78501.  (512)  682-7011. 


MARKETING  & 
READERSHIP  RESEARCH 


INCREASE  LINAGE  REVENUE! 
Newspaper  Research  at  Cost  Effective  Prices. 
PLUS  the  marketing  tools  needed  to  stimulate 
your  salesforce.  References  and  brochure  upon 
request. 

CONSUMER  DATA,  319  Clematis.  West  Palm 
Beach  FL  33401.  Call  collect,  (305)  655- 
0926. 


MARKETING  SERVICES 


INCREASE  YOUR  SUBSCRIBER  share  of  mar¬ 
ket  with  Mediamax.  Cost  effective  telephone 
and  crew  sales  programs.  National  references 
upon  request.  Don  White  (716)  631-8220. 


MEDIA  CONSULTANT 


HEIGHTEN  EDITORIAL  QUALITY  and  survival 
capacity.  Revealing  evaluations,  imperative  re¬ 
commendations  from  19-year  curator  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  George  Polk  Memorial  Awards.  JH  Jaffe 
Associates,  Box  3967,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MICROFILM 


LAWRENCE 

Microfilming 

Newspapers  Microfiled 
PO  Box  1015 
Fuquay-Varina  NC  27526 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PART-TIME  WORK  FROM  HOME?  Send  self- 
addressed.  stamped  envelope  to  PO  Box  297, 
1227  Hickory  St,  Richmond  VA  23220. 


TYPESETTING  SERVICES 


METRO  AREA  EDITORIAL,  make-up,  com- 

?uterized  typesetting,  related  services  by  New 
ork-trained  professionals  at  low  New  England 
prices.  Tabloids,  newsletters,  magazines. 
Door-to-door  delivery.  New  York  City,  Boston, 
Washington  references  upon  request.  Contact 
Interstate  Graphics,  Inc,  Rt  7,  Arlington  VT 
05250  Of  call  (802)  375-2566. 


CAMERA  a  DARKROOM 


FOR  SALE — PAWO  direct  image  color  enlarger- 
camera  size  up  to  30x40  with  all  lenses  and 
screens.  Nearly  new  can  be  seen  running. 
Priced  to  sell.  Call  Mr  Stuart,  (212)  241-1600 
or  write  Box  4003,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


KAMERAK  SQUEEZE  LENSES 
Variable  lenses  0  to  8%.  Fixed  lenses  up  to 
12%.  Compare  our  quality  and  service. 
KAMERAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach  CA  90801 


SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  and  trade  ins.  .  . 
Manufacturer/Specialists  since  1968 
New,  super  designs  surpass  all 
VARIABLE  OR  FIXED,  2  to  25% 

CK  Optical  (213)  372-0372 

Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach  CA  90278 


THREE  EACH  Dupont  Oycril  exposure  units. 
Four  each  Dupont  Dycril  washout  units.  Four 
each  Dupont  Dycril  dryer  units.  1600  type  40A 
Dycril  pattern  plates.  3,000  Stereo  Two  Lage 
PC  18's,  purchased  1975.  Robert  Riley,  AS 
Abell  Publishing  Co,  501  N  Calvert  St,  Balti¬ 
more  MD  21202. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE  SOFTWARE 
Designed  by  a  publisher  for  the  Radio  Shack 
computer,  f’rints  journals,  bills,  agingand  tear- 
sheet  reports.  Handles  interest  charges,  calcu¬ 
lates  rates  and  allows  month-end  volume  dis¬ 
counts.  Retains  6-month  detail  for  1000 
customers.  Both  software  and  hardware  for 
under  $13,000.  C^ll  or  write  for  sample  re¬ 
ports.  Publisher,  Control  Systems,  Steve  Kuck- 
uk,  (715)  526-6188,  PO  Box  476,  Shawano 
Wl,  54166. 


CUSTOMIZED  BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 
Looking  for  sophisticated  business  and  circula¬ 
tion  systems  tailored  for  your  newspaper?  CDS, 
Inc  offers  proven  systems  in  circulation, 
accounts  receivable,  payable,  payroll,  and 
general  ledger.  We  have  installed  and  modified 
systems  for  newspapers  with  circulations  vary¬ 
ing  from  10,000  to  300,000.  Call  collect  for 
more  information  (913)  381-1109,  or  write 
CDS,  Inc,  c/o  Sun  Publications,  Interstate  435 
at  Metcalf  Av,  Overland  Park  KS  66212. 


IF  YOU'VE  WANTED  to  get  into  computerized 
bookkeeping,  here's  the  way  to  do  it  easily  and 
inexpensively.  We  have  an  accounts  receivable 
program  designed  for  small  to  medium  news¬ 
paper  or  shopper  operations  which  runs  on 
Radio  Shack  Model  II  microcomputer.  It  has 
nine  posting  categories,  including:  display, 
classified  display,  regular  classified,  legal,  job 
printing,  web  printing,  other  and  receipts.  The 
program  is  very  "user  friendly."  You  don't  need 
a  degree  in  computer  science  to  operate  it.  It 
calculates  service  charges  and  prepares  ite¬ 
mized  statements  for  end  of  month  billing, 
including  individual  statements  needed  for 
coop  reimbursement.  The  program  generates 
over  35  information-packed  reports,  and  over¬ 
all,  is  an  extremely  valuable  business  tool.  Fora 
brochure  describing  the  program  in  detail, 
write:  The  Chiefland  Citizen,  Drawer  980, 
Chiefland  FL  32626,  or  call  Walter  H  Wilson  at 
(904)  493-4796. 


NEWSPAPER  COMMERCIAL 
PRINTING  OFFICE  SUPPLY 
ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE  system  developed  by 
a  multi-faceted  publisher  to  handle  all  types  of 
receivables  from  invoicing  to  statement  genera¬ 
tion.  Fully  capable  with  our  general  ledger, 
payroll  and  accounts  payable  programs.  Sales 
analysis,  aging  and  service.  Charge  calcula¬ 
tions  are  all  supported.  Requires  Radio  Shack 
Model  II.  Programs  can  be  modified  to  meet 
your  needs  and  size  requirements.  For  further 
information  contact  Richard  Tidwell,  Critten¬ 
den  Publishing  Co,  PO  Box  459,  W  Memphis 
AR  72301;  (501)  735-1010. 


COMPUTERS 


COMPUGRAPHIC  Videosetter  universal  model 
01210-501,  16.  One  Systems  terminals,  two 
of  which  are  remote.  Two  computer  automation 
units  serial  number  PS1882  with  two  control 
data  9760  storage  modules  used  one  year.  Best 
offer.  Must  sell.  Call  Shirley.  (513)  435-5000. 


NEX  Front-end  system.  Five  terminal  network. 
Behive  terminals.  Full  spare  boards  kit. 

(215)  867-2002 


PDP8E,  16K,  2  RK05J'S,  TU56,  LA36,  VT05, 
paper  tape  reader  and  punch,  line  printer 
interface.  Has  been  maintained  by  DEC  field 
service.  Call  Dave  Sonnichsen,  (415)  342- 
0705. 


MAILROOM 


SIGNODE  model  MLN2A  power  strapper  with 
or  without  40  toot  stainless  steel  roller  type 
conveyor  with  13  insert  stations.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition,  Best  offer.  Mustsell.  Call  Shirley,  (513) 
435-5000. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 
Also  new  Crabtree  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 
Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers 
Sta-Hi  251  stackers 
Cutler  Hammer,  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  104A's 
NORTHEAST  STC)RAGE  &  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  257-7557 


DIDDE  GLASER,  3-station  inserter,  $14,500. 
Didde  Glaser,  5-station  inserter,  $19,500. 
Both  machines  in  excellent  condition,  (jail 
Dick,  (414)  784-0110. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and  Mag- 
nacraft  labeling  machines  with  single  and  mul¬ 
tiwide  label  heads  and  quarter  folders.  Call 
Scott  or  Ed  Heisley;  (800)  527-1668. 


IDAB  440  Counter  Stacker  with  programming 
unit,  in  excellent  condition.  Available 
immediately.  Reply  to  Graphic  Management 
Associates,  (617)  481-8562. 


MULLER  AND  MARTINI  Model  227E.  2  into  1 
inserter  for  sale.  Excellent  condition.  New  cost 
$47,500,  your  cost  $29,950.  For  information 
call  Obie  Lee  (713)  526-2693. 


MULLER  MARTINI  231  Counter  Stacker  in 
excellent  condition.  Available  immediately. 
Reply  to  Graphic  Management  Associates, 
(617)  481-8562. 


MAILROOM  machinery  rebuilt.  Specialists  in: 
Sheridan  Insert,  Sta-Hi  and  Idab  stacker  and 
conveyor  repairs.  We  also  stock  used  inserters, 
stackers,  newspaper  conveyors,  and  related 
parts.  For  more  information  write  Lemish  News¬ 
paper  Installation  and  repair.  226-06  56  Av, 
Bayside  NY  11364. 


NEW  SHERIDAN  inserter  Model  NP848  with 
SMS  hoppers  and  double  delivery.  Excellent 
condition  with  less  than  10  hours  operating 
time.  Fully  guaranteed.  Available  immediately. 
Significant  cost  savings.  Reply  to  Box  4002, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SHERIDAN  48P  inserter  with  complete 
conveyor  connection  and  spare  parts. 
Sheridan  24P  inserter  with  handfly  table. 
Folded  edge  first  delivery  system  for  Sheri¬ 
dan  inserter. 

Muller  227  inserter. 

Muller  231  (hunter  Stacker. 

Ferag  H500  Counter  Stacker. 

Sta  Hi  257  Counter  Stacker. 

Sta  Hi  251  Counter  Stacker  with  spare  parts. 
Sheridan  5  knife  trimmer. 

Baum  quarter  folder. 

Guilmont  quarter  folder. 

Saxmayer  tying  machine. 

Signode  ML2EE  tying  machine. 

Idab  440  Counter  Stacker 
Cutler  Hammer  spare  parts. 

Kansa  inserter  with  4  stations. 

Kirk  Rudy  equipment,  quarter  folders,  insert¬ 
ers,  labelers. 

All  equipment  in  excellent  condition  and  avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Installation  services  also 
provided.  We  will  purchase  mailroom  equip¬ 
ment  and  complete  newspaper  mailrooms. 

Graphic  Management  Associates.  Inc. 
Newspaper  Mailroom  Systems  Division 
11  Main  St..  Southboro  MA  01772 
(617)  481-8562 


IT’S  A  CLASSIFIED 
SECRET! 

We'll  never  reveal  the  identity  of 
an  E&P  box  holder.  However,  if 
you  don't  want  your  reply  to  go  to 
certain  newspapers  (or  com¬ 
panies).  seal  your  reply  in  an  en¬ 
velope  addressed  to  the  box  hol¬ 
der.  Attach  a  note  listing  news¬ 
papers.  groups  or  companies  you 
don't  want  the  reply  to  reach;  put 
the  reply  and  note  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  E&P  Classifieds.  If 
the  Box  Number  you're  answer¬ 
ing  is  on  your  list,  we'll  discard 
your  reply. 


THE  INDUSTRY’S 
MEETING  PLACE... 


When  you  need  to  reach 
newspaper  people 
you  can  meet  all  the  people 
you  want  to  meet — 
buyers,  sellers, 
employers,  jobseekers, 
and  more,  in  the  pages  of 

Editor  &  Publisher 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


For  rates  and  info:  (212)  752-7053 
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EQUIPMENT  «■  SUPPLIES 
MAILROOM 


EQUIPMENT  >  SUPPLIES 
_ PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
_ PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
_ _ PRESSES 


FERAG  H  500  Counter  Stacker  in  excellent 
condition.  Factory  rebuilt  and  guaranteed. 
Ideal  for  commercial  or  newspaper  operation. 
Will  stack  from  4  to  96  page  woducts  such  as 
TV  Guide  at  press  feeds  up  to  70,000  products 
per  hour.  Will  also  stack  quarter  page  products. 
Available  immediately.  Contact  Graphic  Man¬ 
agement  Associates,  Inc,  (617)  481-8562. 

STEPPER,  1-5  Hopper,  800  series  fold  and 
tyer,  1-3  Hopper,  800  series  fold  and  tyer,  1-2 
Hopper,  800  series  fold  and  tyer,  1  quarter  fold 
inserter,  2  bagging  attachments,  1  shoot 
delivery  conveyor.  Will  deliver  to  any  area  within 
a  500  mile  radius  of  Memphis.  Tennessee  and 
train  your  people  to  operate.  Wiley  M  Arnold, 
(901)  345-8000  or  (601)  368-9774. 


BALDWIN  105Counto-0-Veyor,  like  new,  used 
very  little,  $8000.  Available  immediately.  Call 
Richard  (904)  567-5639. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE:  GOSS  Antifriction  press.  Eight 
units,  one  color  deck,  two  half  decks,  two  128 
page  double  folders  with  balloons  and  skip  slitt¬ 
ers.  Eight  Cline  reels  and  accessories.  Will  sell 
complete  press  or  components.  Contact: 

Mr  Steve  Pressley 
lake  Charles  American  Press 
Lake  Charles  LA 
(318)  439-2781 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  4-units,  one  SC  folder. 
1975  vintage  printed  weekly  newspaper.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Box  4028,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  COMPUQUIK,  price  $525; 
LogE  line  17  (new  $4995,  will  sell  for  $2750); 
AB  Dick  350,  $35(X);  Brown  18x23  camera 
(needs  some  work),  $500  or  best  offer;  Com- 
puWriter  junior,  best  offer;  Compugraphic 
2961,  best  offer;  Compugraphic  72()0,  best 
offer;  Ludlow  and  approximately  5  typefaces.  | 
best  offer.  Call  (314)  364-2468.  ext  24.  | 

_ NEWSPRINT _ j 

30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes  i 

BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp  i 

3305  W  Warner,  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 

(714)  556-7130  I 

NEWSPRINT  ROLLS— We  Buy/Sell.  Kramer  &  i 
Cramer  Inc,  540  Frontage  Rd.  Northfield  IL 
60093;  (312)  446-7017. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
Excess  inventory  tonage  in  various  web  sizes 
can  be  shipped  by  rail  or  truck.  Call  (201)  773- 
1067  for  further  information. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


AM  TYPESETTERS.  Compset  500  $3950; 
Compset  510  $4750;  Compset  500/504 
$60(50;  Compset  510/504  $6000;  Compset 
3500/504  $7500;  Compset  3510/504 
$7950;  Compset  4510/504  $11,000. 
Guaranteed.  Bob  Weber,  (216)  729-2858. 

COMPUSCAN  ALPHA  page  feed  scanner.  Fair 
condition,  seven  wars  old,  being  used  daily.  I 
$3(X)0.  Digital  PDP8e  computer,  includes  8K  1 
memory  and  cabinet,  no  disk  drives.  $1500. 
Call  (215)  2M-7171  ext  637.  Ask  for  Barry  | 
Miers.  1 

COMPOSITION  SYSTEM  j 

ItekCPS  730/10  system,  4-cabinet  rack  with  3  I 
X  32K  CPU,  2  X  10  MB  disc  memory  units.  10  j 
MB  disc  controller.  Tri-Data  cartifile,  two  paper  | 
tape  readers  and  associted  PCB's,  cable  and 
power  supplies,  extensive  spare  parts.  1 1  Delta  { 
Data  VDT,  Model  5000,  3  Compstar  191  type-  | 
setters  with  all  boards,  complete  spare  boards. 

4  Burpe  tape  punchers.  2  ASR-ee  printers.  Box  ! 
4025,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CG  COMPUWRITER  IV-B  high  range,  6-72  ' 
point.  Fully  guaranteed.  ' 

(215)  867-2002 

EDITWRITER  7700  with  ICI  interface  boards. 

50  to  80  lines  per  minute.  High  range.  6-72 
point.  Ideal  output  for  most  new  front-end  sys¬ 
tems.  Call  (215)  867-2002. 

MICROSTOR  SYSTEM,  including  1251  Mic-  j 
rostors,  1420  and  CompuEdit  terminals  to  a  i 
3300 Typesetter,  $49,500.  Call  ober/graphics 
for  details,  (617)  682-1139.  I 

TYPESETTING,  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT.  Buy 
and  sell.  10%  commission.  Financing  avail¬ 
able.  Bob  Weber.  (216)  729-2858. 

UNISETTERS— 2  CG  Unisetters  for  sale.  Both 
have  on-line  interface  to  Unified  terminal  sw- 
tem,  one  with  direct  entry  keyboard  ($8000), 
one  stand  alone  ($7500).  Cktvered  under  war¬ 
ranty  extension  agreement.  Good  buy.  Call 
Chuck  Bonkofsky,  (513)  878-3993.  Available 
June  1,  1982. 

_ PLATEMAKING _ 

ONE  WESTERN  PLATE  PROCESSORS.  MOD¬ 
EL  38B.  VERY  GOOD  CONDITION.  (314)  622- 
7283. 

TWO  WESTERN  PLATE  PROCESSORS,  MOD- 
EL  30A.  VERY  GOOD  CONDITION.  (314)  622- 
7283. 


EftP  CLASSIFIEDS 
COMMUNICATE  WITH 
THE  COMMUNICATORS! 


GOSS  URBANITE  PRESSES 
AND  COMPONENTS 

6  units  2  folders.  1972 

Roll  stands,  motor  drives  and  miscellaneous 
accessories.  We  will  sell  complete  presses  or 
components. 

I  PEC,  INC. 


97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  IL  60090 

(312)  459-9700  Telex  20-6766 


Ollje  Bulletin 

PHILADELPHIA 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


Camera/Color 

Chemco  Spartan  III  Model  1270 
Roll-film  camera 
-Chemco  Marathon  Model  1211 
Roll-film  cameras 
-Chemco  News-pager  Model 
1293  Camera 

-Pakoquick  24"  Processor 
-Pakorol  Super  C-24  Processor 
-Pakonolith  24"  Processor 
-LogE  LD24AQ  Processor 
-LogE  LD24BQ  Processor 
-LogE  LD25  Processor 
-Kodak  Versamat  17"  Processor 

1-RCA/Pako  24"  Processor 
Various  Densitometers 
Various  stainless  Steel  Sinks 
4-Strlpping/Llght  Tables 
4-consolldated  Model  200S  Dar¬ 
kroom  Doors 

l-Berkev  Color  Enlarger  8x10 
1- Durst  Laboratory  color  Enlar¬ 
ger  8x10 

1-RCA  70/8802  Color  Scanner 
20X24 

1-vandercook  Model  30-26  dou¬ 
ble  4-color  proof  press 
1-NuArc  Platemaker  Model 
FT404P 

1-Leedal  Print  Washer/Light 
Table  25x31 

1 -wall-mounted  Vacuum  Frame 
Miscellaneous  Steel  Table 


Miscellaneous 

3-24"  Floor  Fans 

1- Porta-mlx  Chemical  Mixer 
Model  25 

2- Niagara  Shears 
1 -South  Bend  Model  A  Precision 
Lathe  5x51 
1-24'  Novak  Automatic 
Docuveyor  (Dumbwaiter) 

18x18  Chamber.  lOOIb.  capacity 
1-Halon  Computer  Room  Sys 
terns,  I82lbs.  Halon  Gas 
40-Locker  Sections,  each  with 
half-size  lockers 
12WX18DX36L  over/under 
1-BlueRay  Model  121  Blueprint 
Machine 

1-15-ton  York  AC  180,000  BTU 
1-15-ton  Liebert  AC  183,000  BTU 
1 -5-ton  York  AC  60,000  BTU 
1 -4-ton  York  AC  48,000  BTU 


Typesetting  &  composi¬ 
tion 

3- ECRM  Scanners  Model  5300 

8- Harris  2210  Terminals  &  3  TCU’s 

4- Metrosets  incl.  1  Transporter, 
spare  parts 

1- CPMS  Pagination  System 
3-LogE  PC-18  Processors 

2- Chemco  T-65  Processors 

1- Kenro  241  vertical  Camera 
12-Falrchild  430-3A  Keyboards 

9- Schaefer  9"  waxers 

2- Daige  12"  Waxers 

3- Potdevln  18"  Waxers 

4- Paper  Trimmers  25" 

24- Timeplex  103C  rack-mount 
modems 
18-Timeplex  R103C  rack-mount 
modems 

14- Timeplex  202C  rack-mount 
modems 
6-Timeplex  202D  stand-alone 
modems 

3- URA-1  Mounting  Racks 
36-Teleram  2277  Terminals 

25- Accoustic  couplers 
12-T1765  Portable  Terminals 

4- T1743/RO  Printers 
12-DEC  VT71 16K  Terminals 
31 -DEC  VT71  20K  Terminals 
31 -DEC  VT71  24K  Terminals 
72-DEC  Terminal  Stands 
Miscellaneous  s-lO-ll-25 
Drawer 

Storage  cabinets 
25-7'  Steel/Formica  Pasteup 
Tables 

20-7'  Flakeboard  Pasteup  Tables 
16-46"  Flakeboard/Formica  Ad 
Pasteup  Tables 

15- 42"  Adjustable  Ad  Markup 
Tables. 

wood  Top,  Steel  Bottom 
22-stools 

1 -Compugraphic  7200 


ALL  EQUIPMENT  SOLD  AS  IS| 
WHERE  IS 

contact:  Raymond  PllewskI 
Director  of  operations 
The  Bulletin 
30th  &  Market  Sts. 
Philadelphia  PA  19101 
(215)  662-7654 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  3,  1982 


COLOR  KING  2  unit  web  offset  press,  with  roll 
stands,  folder,  rollers  and  miscellaneous  parts. 
$35,0(X);  Goss  Community  oil  bath  4  unit  web 
press  with  folder  and  accessaries.  $130,0(X); 
Western  Gear  sheeter,  dateliner.  serial  number 
67-986,  22V4"x36".  $20,000.  (415)  626- 
7020. 

21  Vi"  CUTOFF  HOE  COLORMATIC,  3  units,  2 
half  decks,  available  now. 

22V4"  Goss  Headliner  unit.  1  color  hump. 
New  ink  oscillating  gear  Goss  Headliner. 
22V4"  cutoff  Hoe  color  convertible  4  units, 
available  now. 

Now  in  our  warehouse  cleaned  and  painted  or 
rebuilt. 

1  Gregg  imprinter. 

6  unitV15A. 

BRAMBLE  PROFESSIONAL  PRESS  INC. 
Route  2.  Box  2285.  McAllen  TX  78501 
(512)682-7011 


GOSS  URBANITE  PRESSES 
4  unit  Goss  Urbanite  press,  SN  U-892.  Mfg 
1971. 

7  unit  Goss  Urbanite  press  with  two  folders. 
SN  U-725,  recorxlitioned,  available  for 
immediate  delivery. 

Several  Urbanite  units  available  which  can  be 
offered  stacked  or  floor  position ,  complete  with 
roll  arms.  Also  Urbanite  folders  complete  with 
upper  former  and  drive. 

Offered  exclusively  by 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP 
105th  &  Same  Fe  Dr.  PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa.  Kansas  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 


GOSS  SC,  7  units,  circumferential,  1978. 

SC,  4  units.  1971. 

Suburban  1500,  4  units.  1973. 

Urbanite.  6  units.  2  3-colors.  1968-72. 
Community  6-web  folders. 

CommuniN  and  Suburban  units. 

HARRIS  VISA.  6  units,  balloon,  1977. 

V22.  5  units,  remanufactured. 

V25.  8  units,  3  folders  1977-78. 

845,  4  units,  1975. 

845,  6  units,  1970. 

1650,  4  units.  1980. 

JFl,  JF4,  JFIO.  JF25.  RBC2  folders. 
BUTLER  4042-15  and  MEG  0200  auto- 
splicers. 

ONE  Corp'Atlanta 

(404)  321-3992  Telex  700563 


GOSS  URBANITE 

7-unit  Urbnite  with  two  folders  and  tri-color 
unit.  Reconditioned  by  Goss  -  like  new  condi¬ 
tion  -  great  flexibility  and  available  now.  SN 
U-7255726. 

Several  Urbanite  units  available  which  can  be 
offered  stacked  or  floor  position,  complete  with 
roll  arms.  Also,  Urbanite  folders  complete  with 
upper  former.  V/4  folders  and  drives. 

Offered  exclusively  by 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP 
105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr.  PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa.  Kansas  66215 
(913)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 


HARRIS  V-ISA.  4  units.  1971. 

Hams  V-15A,  6  units,  1973. 

Harris  V-15A.  add-on  units.  1977. 

Harris  845,  6  units,  23  9/16". 

Harris  V-15A.  8  units.  Upper  former,  1974. 
Cottrell  V-25,  Vi  and  Vj  folder. 

Goss  Community  add-on  units,  1969-76. 

Goss  Suburban  add-on  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  1/4  folders. 

Goss  4.  6.  8-position  roll  stand. 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  22  Vi",  45  VS". 

Fincor  motor  and  controls. 

Hams  V-22  5  units. 

Harris  845,  22^4,  8  units,  1973. 

Harris  845.  6  units,  22 V4". 

Harris  V-25  8  units. 

Ciolor  King  8  units  KJ-6,  1977. 

WANTED:  Newspaper  equipment  and  com¬ 
plete  plants. 

IPEC,  INC 

97  Marquardt  Or 
Wheeling  IL  60090 

(312)  459-9700  Telex  20-6766 


MERGANTHALER  PACER  36"  web  offset 
press,  serial  #225,  with  2  units,  Mogul  folder, 
and  Stobb  stacker.  (415)  873-2640. 


2  UNIT  NEWSKING,  1968  vintage.  Complete 
with  folder  and  drive,  platebender,  compressor, 
etc.  $35,000.  Real  nice  condition.  (519)685- 
2840. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES  ' 
PRESSES _  I 


ORLANDO  SENTINEL  STAR  PRESSES 
Eight  Units-Hoe  Colormatic,  22^4"  cutoff,  55” 
web.  Pair  3:2  folders,  subway  delivery.  Three 
color  humps,  semi-auto  reels,  balloon  formers, 
bay  window  bars,  anti-mist  system. 

Eight  Units-ffoe  Color  Covertible,  22^4" 
cutoff,  multi-web.  Pair  2:1  folders,  subway 
delivery.  Three  color  humps,  manual  reels,  bal¬ 
loon  formers,  bay  window  bars,  electric  com-  I 
pensators,  anti-mist  system. 

Five  Units-Hoe  Litho-matic,  22V4"  cutoff, 
multi-web  width  capability  to  66W",  5  plate 
wide.  Pair  2: 1  folders,  positioned  right  angle  to 
units,  semi-auto  reels,  hot  air  dryer,  blanket 
washer. 

INSERTING  EQUIPMENT 
Two— Sheridan  48P  Stuffing  Machine,  HH 
Hopper  Heads.  MS  delivery  drive. 

Contact  Gene  Bell.  Production  Director  i 
(305)  420-5601  I 

Sentinel  Star  Plaza  { 

633  N  Orange  Av.  PO  Box  2833  i 

Orlando  FL  32801-1349  i 


ROYAL  ZENITH  Polygraph  4  unit  Web  Offset 
Press.  17^’’x24'/5"  wide,  with  2  Roll  Stands, 
Folder,  Sheeter,  $34,500.  (415)  873-2640. 


5  UNIT  Hams  V22.  RBI  folder 
Vanguard  V-15,  4  and  5  units 
2  units  Community 
4  unit  Harris  V-25,  JF25 
Harris  845,  4  units,  22^4", 4  splicers 
If  you  plan  to  sell  equipment  contact: 

BELL-CAMP  INC 

Box  97 

Elmwood  Park  NJ  07407 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 


6-UNIT  Daily  King  I,  1971,  KJ6  half-quarter 
folder  with  balloon  former.  40  hp  drive.  All  unit 
and  roll  stands  are  stacked.  Well  maintained  in 
A1  condition.  Available  immediately.  Can  be 
seen  in  operation.  (206)  653-2519. 


5  UNIT  HARRIS  V15C,  like  new,  installed 
October.  1979.  must  sell  immediately-save 
$100,000. 

2,  3  and  4  unit  Goss  Community,  recondition¬ 
ed,  grease  lub. 

Community  add-on  units,  reconditioned, 
grease  lub. 

4  unit  News  King,  KJ6.  reconditioned. 

9  unit  News  King,  KJ8,  Mfg  1976/69,  availa¬ 
ble  May,  1982. 

News  King  add-on  units. 

TURNKEY  SERVICES 
Offered  exclusively  by 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP 
105th  and  Santa  Fe  Dr,  PO  Box  15999 
Lenexa.  Kansas  66215 

(913)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 


WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for  Hoe, 
Scott.  Goss  and  Wood  presses,  offset  or  letter 
press. 

Portable  ink  fountains 
Cline  reels  and  pasters 
Goss  single  width  balloons 
104A  counter  stackers 
5  units  Econ-O-Web  press 
Forklifts  with  rotating  clamps 
Hoe  color  convertible  balloons 
Hoe  color  convertible  folders 
Hoe  colormatic  press.  8  units  and  3:2  folder 
Hoe  color  convertible  press.  8  units  and  2:1 
folder 

Goss  Imperial  folder  Mark  II 
Napp  manual  platemaking  systems 
Beach  platemaking  systems 
Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  &  used 
We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom. 

We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment. 
NORTHEAST  STORAGE 
AND  INDUSTRIES,  INC, 

(213)  257-7557 


PRESS  CONVERSIONS 


WEB  WIDTH  REDUCTION 

PRESS  PARTS  *  CONVERSION  LABOR 
Reasonable  delivery  time  *  Expert  Installation 
Over  100  Web  Width  Reductions  Completed 
George  R  Hall.  Inc 
(800)  321-3109 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condition. 
Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7900.  AMS.  1290 
Central  Av.  Hillside  NJ  07205. 


CUTLER  HAMMER.  Mark  IV  Counter  Stacker  in 
good  condition.  Reply  to  Box  3665,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CUSTOM-BILT  in  line  three-knife  rotary  trim¬ 
mer  for  Goss  Community  press  with  Suburban 
folder.  Call  Howard  Johnson,  (^1)822-5657. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH, 
with  S(1  folder  unit  separate. 
Box  1983,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  units 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


SHERIDAN  48P  inserter  for  daily  newspaper 
operation.  Must  be  seen  in  operation.  Reply  to 
Box  3241,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


USED  METAL  VENDING  BOXES 
WITH  ARMORED  HOODS.  WILL  REPAIR. 
MARY  HUSS  (314)  421-6200 


WILL  PAYTOPCASH  PRICES  tor  paper  cutters, 
Phillipsburg  and  Pitney-Bowes  inserting 
machines:  (Cheshire  automatic  labelers,  die 
cutters,  sheeters,  Bunn  string  tyers,  envelope 
converting  equipment,  vacuum  forming,  shrink 
pack,  skin  packaging  and  blister  forming  also 
printing  presses  etc,  plus  Virkotype  and  gold 
stamping  equipment.  We  will  assume  all  pick 
up  and  transportation  charges  and  pay  in  cash 
or  certified  check  in  advance.  Phone  toll  free 
(800)  521-7301  or  in  Michigan  (313)  547- 
6200. 

M  SELLARS  &  ASSOCIATES 
PO  Box  20190 
Ferndale  Ml  48220 


WE  WILL  CONSIDER  all  newspaper  presses. 
Several  presses  for  different  prr^uction  needs 
are  required.  Box  3564,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  TO  BUY— CHESHIRE  LABELING 
MACHINES.  KIRK  RUDY  LABELERS,  PHIL¬ 
LIPSBURG  AND  PITNEY-BOWES  INSERTING 
MACHINES,  BUNN  TYING  MACHINES.  We 
pay  top  cash  prices  and  also  arrange  and  pay  for 
all  transportation  charges.  Phone  toll  free  out¬ 
side  of  New  York  (800)  645-5240  or  in  New 
York (516) 667-0200.  HM  SURCHINCO,  INC, 
11  Lucon  Dr,  Deer  Park  NY  11729. 


PLACE 

YOUR 

BET... 

ON  E&P 
CLASSIFIEDS 
.  .  .We  Bet 
You’ll  Be 
Satisfied 

If  your  game  Is  equipment,  pro¬ 
ducts.  services  or  systems  used 
in  newspaper  production  (or  if 
you're  a  publisher  with  surplus 
,  equipment  on  your  hands)  E&P 
I  Classifieds  are  your  best  bet  to 
j  make  (or  save)  some  easy  money. 

I  E  &  P's  Help  Wanted  ads  reach 
I  the  industry  people  you  are  look- 
'  ing  for  to  fill  that  open  position  at 
your  paper.  And,  Positions 
Wanted  advertisers  tell  us  that  E 
&  P  Classifieds  ads  get  results! 

j  Call  us  today  to  reserve  space  in 
our  next  issue.  Ask  about  our  low 
contract  rates. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
You  Can  Bet  On  Them! 
(212)  752-7050 


HELP  WANTED.  .  . 


ACADEMIC 


ACADEMIC 


JOURNALISM — Assistant  or  Associate  Pro¬ 
fessor  to  teach  news  editing,  basic  and  adv¬ 
anced  reporting,  and  either  communication 
law.  mass  media  and  society,  advanced  writing, 
photojournalism,  or  a  combination.  Tenure- 
track  position,  between  $17,000  and  $25,000 
depending  on  qualifications,  plus  probability  of 
summer  teaching  at  18%  of  base  salary  for  two 
courses.  PhD  and  professional  journalism 
experience  preferred,  master's  degree  and  sub¬ 
stantial  journalism  experience  required. 
Application  deadline  May  10.  1982;  starting 
date  August  16,  1982.  Send  resume,  refer- 
encesand  cover  letter  indicating  primary  teach¬ 
ing  and  research  interests  to  High  Cowdin, 
Chairperson,  Department  of  Communication, 
University  of  Nebraska  at  Omaha.  Omaha, 
Nebraska  68182.  UNO  is  an  affirmative  action/ 
equal  opportunity  employer:  minorities, 
women,  handicapp^  and  Vietnam-era  veter¬ 
ans  are  encouraged  to  apply. 


1  GRADUATE  TEACHING  ASSISTANTSHIPS 
I  available  1982-83  academic  year  in  editing 
I  and  reporting.  Half-time.  $3980  stipend  and 
!  tuition  reduction.  One-year  professional  pro- 

gram  leads  to  a  master's  in  journalism.  Write: 
lepartment  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Com- 
I  munication.  South  Dakota  State  University, 
!  Box  2235,  Brookings  SD  57007.  Application 
I  deadline  is  May  1,  1982.  AA/EOE. 


JOURNALISM — Tenure  track  position  as  Assis¬ 
tant  Professor  of  Journalism.  MA  or  PhD  re- 
uired.  Print  journalism  experience  essential, 
eaching  9  hours  per  semester  and  directing 
I  student  publications.  Applicants  submitting 
I  resumes  to  a  small.  Baptist  college  should 
.  include  background  and  experience.  Letter  of 
interest  and  credentials  file  should  be  mailed  to 
Or  Rosanne  Osborne,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Language  and  Literature,  Louisiana  College, 
Pineville  LA  71360.  EOE/AA  Institution. 

I  JOURNALISM.  The  Department  of  Speech/ 
Theatre/Mass  Communication  isseekingcandi- 
I  dates  to  fill  a  full-time,  tenure  track,  teaching 
and  advising  position  in  Print  and  Broadcast 
Journalism  to  begin  September  1, 1982.  A  PhD 
or  ABD  in  Journalism  of  Mass  Communication 
with  professional  experience  is  preferred.  Mini¬ 
mum  qualifications  are  an  MA/MS  in  Journal¬ 
ism  with  three  or  more  years  of  successful  pro¬ 
fessional  experience  with  a  significant  US 
publication.  Rank  and  salary  will  be  com¬ 
petitively  determined  according  to  individual's 
educational  background  and  professional 
experience.  Completed  applications  must  be 
received  by  April  16, 1982,  and  must  includes 
letter  of  application,  resume,  transcripts  from 
all  colleges  attended  and  three  letters  of 
recommendation.  For  further  information  or 
submission  of  applications,  contact  Dr  Fulton 
Gallagher,  Dean  of  Fine  Arts  and  Humanities, 
Bemidji  State  University,  Bemidji  MN  56601. 
Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  STATE  UNIVERSITY  seeks 
professor  to  teach  reporting,  public  affairs 
reporting  and  one  other  area  of  expertise  in  an 
accredited  news-editorial  program.  Earned 
PhD  preferred.  Professional  experience  neces¬ 
sary.  Rank  assistant  professor  or  associate  pro-  . 
fessor,  tenure-track.  Salary  range  to  approx-  | 
imately  $27,000  for  12  months,  depending 
upon  qualifications.  Fall  1982.  Application 
deadline  is  May  10  or  until  position  is  filled, 
whichever  occurs  later.  Send  resume, 
including  references,  to  Richard  W  Lee, 
Department  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Com¬ 
munication.  South  Dakota  State  University. 
Brookings  SD  57007.  SDSU  is  an  AA/'EEO 
employer. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ALASKA-FAIRBANKS 
Department  of  Journalism  and  Broadcasting 
has  two  tenure-track  openings  starting  August, 
1982.  One  position  is  responsible  tor  teaching 
sunrey  and  skills  courses  in  the  news-editorial 
sequence.  This  position  requires  a  PhD  in  mass 
communications  plus  relevant  professional 
media  experience.  The  other  position  is 
responsible  for  teaching  basic,  intermediate, 
and  advanced  photojournalism  courses,  and  re¬ 
quires  at  least  a  master's  degree  in  journalism 
or  mass  communications,  plus  relevant  pro¬ 
fessional  media  experience.  Both  positions 
begin  at  the  instructor/assistant  professor  level. 
DOE,  with  salary  range  of  $23.100-$28.500, 
plus  excellent  fringe  benefits.  Send  resume, 
transcripts,  and  a  list  of  references  tO:  George  M 
Winford,  Head,  Department  of  Journalism  and 
Broadcasting,  University  of  Alaska,  Fairbanks 
AK  99701.  (jlosing  date  is  April  15,  or  until 
positions  are  filled.  UAF  is  an  EO/AA  employer 
and  educational  institution.  Women  and 
minorities  are  encouraged  to  apply. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER — Advertising  director — 
To  structure  advertising  circulation  and  non¬ 
printing  production  of  fast  growing  award¬ 
winning  Zone  2  weekly.  Delightful  rural  setting. 
If  successful,  then  take  over  profit  manage¬ 
ment.  Major  account  experience  critical.  Salary 
$25,000  plus  growth  percentage.  Reply  to  Box 
4038,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONTROLLER — Growing  Pennsylvania  news¬ 
paper  company  has  immediate  opening  for  a 
controller.  Successful  candidate  will  have  3-5 
years  accounting  experience  in  industry  and 
3-5  years  public  accounting  experience.  Send 
i  complete  resume  with  salary  history  and  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  4067,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER-SALES  MANAGER 
WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  group  in  Louisiana 
seeks  experienced  person  to  be  publisher  of 
deep  south  weekly  newspaper  in  progress  grow¬ 
ing  area.  You  should  have  a  solid  background  in 
display  and  classified  advertising  and  be 
responsible  for  directing  advertising  sales 
efforts  for  4  official  journals  paid  circulation 
weeklies  and  1  shopper.  Great  opportuntity  for 
the  right  individual  can  deliver  results.  Salary 
open.  Full  company  benefits.  Resume,  salary 
requirements  to  Box  3965,  Editor  &  Publisher . 


PUBLISHER  OR  GENERAL  MANAGER  for  fast 
growing,  slick,  national  entertainment  trade 
magazine  located  in  Sunbelt.  Expert  in  cost 
control  and  production  required.  Expert  in 
sales/subscription  promotion  desired.  Salary 
and  percentage.  Send  resume  to  Box  4068, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  PRESIDENT  for  south  Florida  web  offset  com¬ 
mercial  printing  plant.  Absentee  owners.  Pres- 
'  ently  doing  enough  volume  to  get  by  but  that's 
not  good  enough.  This  is  a  competitive  market 
so  we  need  to  be  smarter  and  more  aggressive 
than  our  competition.  Candidates  must  have 
degree  and  a  proven  managerial  track  record  in 
both  production  and  sales.  Our  goals  are  sim¬ 
ple — to  develop  an  effective  and  aggressive 
sales  force  and  build  a  state-wide  reputation  for 
high-quality  work.  Successful  candidate  will 
need  to  roll  up  his/her  sleeves  and  plan  plant 
and  equipment  modernization  and  expansion 
and  increase  volume,  efficiency,  productivity, 
and  profitability.  We  are  looking  for  a  person 
who  is  family  and  community  oriented  and 
involved  in  the  industry.  We  want  a  long  ball 
hitter.  If  this  is  your  kind  of  challenge  respond 
in  confidence  to  Box  4013,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  GENERAL  MANAGER 

I  If  you  have  several  years  of  newspaper  management 
I  experience,  with  a  solid  sales  background,  the  ability  to 
interpret  financial  statements,  prepare  operating  budgets, 
increase  circulation  and  produce  a  g<X)d  news  product,  we 
wouid  like  to  talk  with  you. 

Our  newspaper  is  a  mid-South,  20,0CXD  circuiation  daily  and 
Sunday,  serving  a  growing  industriai  and  farming  area.  We 
prefer  a  generai  manager  with  Southern  background  and  an 
interest  in  becoming  part  of  a  group  newspaper. 

This  general  managership  is  ovailabie  imm^ioteiy.  All  ap¬ 
plications  will  be  handled  confidentially.  Please  send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  4066,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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_ HELP  WANTED 


_ ADMINISTRATIVE 


TOUGH,  competitive  suburban  daily  in  major 
market.  Southern  states  area,  requires 
experienced,  savvy  publisher  with  working 
background  in  news-editorial,  and  proven  man-  , 
agerial  strength  in  sales,  production,  circula-  | 
tion,  cost  control.  We're  always  profitable  and 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ASSISTANT  NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 


intend  to  remain  so  while  producing  top  quality  Seattle  Times  needs  candidates  with  Dickinson  NO  58601 

community  news  product.  One  of  the  best  pro-  experience  in  national  advertising  and  supervi-  _ 

fit-sharingplansinthebusinessaffordsmid-to-  I  sion.  Excellent  growth  potential.  Prefer: 

high  five  figure  salary  annually.  Member  small  I  n  •  tw  i  i  t  ai 


community  newspaper  group.  Resume  to  Box  1 .  Five  or  more  years  experience  in  national 
4008,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Interview  and  selec- 1  advertissng. 

tion  tor  duties  to  begin  July  1 .  1  2.  Orie  or  more  years  of  sales  supervisory 

_ 1  experience. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  for  a  group  of  suburban  3.  College  degree  preferred,  but  may  be  off- 


weeklies  in  Zone  7.  Candidate  must  have  a 
proven  managerial  ability  in  budgeting,  plann¬ 
ing,  marketing,  and  per^nel.  ^o  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  402 1 ,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  10,000  circula-  FINANCIAL  EDITORdlEPORTER 

tion,  6-day  AM  daily.  Must  be  thoroughly  quali-  '  Wanted  by  aggressive,  mid-sized  daily  in  Zone 
tied  in  all  phases  of  circulation  work:  Carrier.  i  4.  Must  be  inquisitive,  knowledgeable  and 
home  delivery,  racks,  collections,  promotions  !  interested  in  personal  and  corporate  finance, 
and  service.  Send  resume  and  requirement  to;  1  money  markets,  real  estate,  governmental  eco- 
Ed  Hauck,  Dickinson  Press,  127  West  Firsts,  :  nomics,  overall  trerxis.  Must  be  assignment/ 
Dickinson  ND  58M1.  |  idea  oriented  and  outgoing  and  personable  to 

_  '  generate  a  wide  field  of  financial  resources. 

{  Send  resume,  cover  letter,  published  work  and 

p»l'YY  MOMF  DFI  l\/FRY  j  ^ ^*’*'**’®'' 

a  a  A  M  AdSfO  !  FEATURES  EDITOR — To  edit,  organize  and 

MAINMotK  plan  daily  features  section  of  12^000  AM. 

250,000  Sunday  in  upstate  New  York.  Work 
with  reporters.  Sunday  features  editor.  Sunday 
Key  position  for  manager  experienced  in  home  magazine  editor.  A  newspaper  with  contempo- 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CITY  HOME  DELIVERY 
MANAGER 


set  by  experience.  Key  position  for  manager  experienced  in  home  magazine  editor.  A  newspaper  with  confer 

4.  Capable  of  short-  and  long-range  planning  delivery  who  seeks  challenge  of  increasing  rary  desi^  and  upbeat  ideas.  Reply  to 

and  staff  development.  I  circulation  in  a  highly  competitive,  fast  mowing  4060,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


and  staff  development.  I  circulation  in  a  highly  competitive,  fast  Rowing  4060,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  market  in  northern  California.  Responsible  for  I - 

JSO.OOO-f  to  start  depending  on  experience,  city  home  delivery  department  for  PM  news-  1  GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  for  a  person  who  wants 

Excellent  benefits.  Send  resume  and  salary  his-  paper,  reporting  to  Circulation  Manager.  Prev-  I  to  move  up.  Large  Ohio  weekly  needs  an  editor 

tory  toTom  Bryan.  Seattle  Times.  PO  Box  70,  I  lous  circulation  management,  good  people  I  who  can  make  our  newspaper  come  alive.  Nice 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  Iowa  semi-weekly,  !  tory  to  Tom  Bryan, 
shopper,  central  plant.  Must  know  business  i  Seattle  WA  98111 

and  news  sides.  Highly-regarded  publications  I  _ 

inbeautifulcityof6500. Writeinconfidenceto  I  ADVERTI 

Charles  Davis,  TimesGitizen,  Box  640,  Iowa  Aggressive  new  Wr 
Falls  lA  50126.  <  2/7000 distributioi 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 


essive  new  Western  Pennsylvania  7-day,  excellent  benefits. 


skills  a  must;  labor  relations  experience  a  plus. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience- 


area.  $16,000  salary,  insurance  and  retire¬ 
ment.  Send  resume  to  Box  3923,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

“HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNALISM  " 


_ ADVERTISING _  ' 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Growing  group  in  northern  Illinois  seeks  self-  , 
motivated,  shirt-sleeve  display  advertising 
manager.  Must  be  skilled  in  promotions  to  ; 
direct  staff  of  9.  Salary,  expenses  plus  bonus  i 
and  profit  sharing.  Contact  Publisher  William  H  i 
Schroeder,  Lakeland  Newspapers.  PO  Box  I 
268,  Grayslake  IL  60030;  (312)  223-8161.  1 

ADVERTISING  SALESPERSON  | 

If  you  are  aggressive,  professional,  creative,  j 
and  would  like  to  be  part  of  a  young,  energetic  { 
staff,  our  19.(X)0  daily  has  a  growth  position  ' 
open.  To  apply,  send  a  letter  and  resume  to;  , 
Personnel,  Kennebec  Journal,  274  Western  Av, 
Augusta  ME  04330. 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 


27,000distribution,  newspaper  islookingfora  "HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  J(XJRNALISM" 

knowledgeable  motivator  and  good  sales  leader  To  apply,  send  resume  and  salary  requirements  |  For  information,  write;  Northwest  Marketing 
to  manage  a  staff  of  5  outside  sales  and  4  to  Oakland  Tribune/EastbayT(X)AY,  Personnel  ;  Limited,  Box  3658-J,  Lacey  WA  98503. 


classified  people.  '  Department,  PO  Box  24304,  Oakland  CA 

Person  should  have  successful  track  record  and  j  94623.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

ability  to  teach  and  sell  in  a  highly  competitive  ■  _ 

market.  '  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS 

Send  resume  to;  :  Often  need  qualified  people  in  all  departments. 

Ted  Coleman  I  Our  free  referral  service  is  available.  Send  in 

Daily  TRIBUNE  your  resume  and  we  will  use  it  to  fulfill  inquiries 

105  Mall  Boulevard  1  from  our  newspapers.  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWS- 

Monroeville  PA  15146  ;  PAPER  ASSOCIATION.  INC,  223  Derby  St. 


I  LIFESTYLE  EDITOR  needed  for  immediate 
;  opening  at  west  Texas  PM  with  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  nearing  50,000.  We  are  seeking  a  sharp 
!  writer  with  keen  layout  atxJ  editing  skills  to 


Our  free  referral  service  is  available.  Send  in  !  supervise  three-person  department.  Excellent 
your  resume  and  we  will  use  it  to  fulfill  inquiries  opportunity  for  a  motivated  person  to  run  his  or 
from  our  newspapers.  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWS-  her  own  show  with  one  of  the  most  rapidly 


Were  looking  for  a  bright,  aggressive  a^  j  including  mail.  Good  human  relations  and 
dynamic  professional  to  head  our  classified  nlanmno^Unllt  ar.  r»ni..r«l  AIv»» 


department  We  re  a  70,0(»  daily  in  Zone  4  Compensation 


with  a  TMC  weekly.  Good  starting  salary, 
excellent  company  benefits.  Excellent  growth 
potential.  Send  us  details  of  your  work  and 
personal  history.  All  replies  confidential.  Box 
3968.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 


planning  skills  are  required.  Above  average  jl 
compensation  package.  Send  resume  {I 


j  including  pay  history  to  Box  4053,  Editor  &  i 
'  Publisher.  : 

I  - ! 

THE  PORT  ARTHUR  NEWS,  a  division  of  Cox  , 
Enterprises,  is  seeking  a  city  circulation  man-  i 
ger.  As  part  of  a  management  team,  you  will  be  i 


^  i  responsible  for  managing  one  half  of  the 

For  21 ,000  circulation  daily  and  12,000  week-  i  circulation  department.  The  ability  to  establish 


ly  shopper  located  on  the  dynamic  Gulf  coast  in 
Zoneb.  Candidate  should  bea  highly  motivated 
professional  with  experience  in  sales,  new  busi¬ 
ness  development.  administration,  and  compu¬ 
ter  systems.  Excellent  company  benefits.  Send 
resume  to: 

Box  4057.  Editor  &  Publisher 


j  and  achieve  department  goals,  coupled  with 
i  effective  human  relations  skills  are  a  must. 

I  Competitive  salary  and  benefits  plus  a  good 
career  opporunity.  Send  resume  to;  MICHAEL 
'  LAOSA,  PO  BOX  789,  PORT  ARTHUR.  TEXAS 
I  77640. 


FASTEST  GROWING  DAILY  IN  FLORIDA,  in  |  ^  UR 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  communities  in  Flor-  C  /  T  C 
ida  is  seeking  an  experienced  salesperson  with  ; 
adlayoutabilitywhoismotivatedandwillingto  !  DCVBli 
service  established  accounts  and  develop  new  : 
accounts.  Excellent  company  benefits.  Salary  | 
commensurate  with  ability.  Send  resume,  re-  l/f  VO 
ferencesandsalaryrequirementstoSheilaTut-  ,  ’ 

tie,  PO  Box  1268,  Vero  Beach  FL  32961-  IPnOVi 

_ '  years 

RETAIL  AD  MANAGER— You  will  prove  your  '  IJtaV  i 

capability  as  the  Retail  Ad  Manager  of  the  York 

Daily  Record,  a  37,000  AM  circulation  daily  |  yOU  V( 

located  in  the  104th  Metro.  Our  newspaper  is 

growing  in  a  market  with  two  competitive  dail-  | 

les.  Your  challenge  is  to  keep  Retail  growing.  MYou’ll 

We  re  looking  for  a  strong,  capable  manager.  | 

Send  your  resume  to  Gary  Graff.  York  Daily  ,  OflO 
Record,  1750  Industrial  Hwy,  York  PA  17402,  ■  ufQpfl 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGFR-Excellent  j  one  C 
opportunity  to  build  linage  and  reputation  in  I 
up^le  market.  Small  group  of  weeklies  in  '  SfeaS 
metropolitan  area  (New  Jersey).  Good  base  sal-  '  t/uhir'l 
aryand  strong  incentive  program.  Possible  pro-  ^ 
motion  toad  director.  Apply  Box  3974,  Editor  &  OODUl 
Publisher.  ‘  7  “ 

_  for  ufi 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Excellent  opportunity  for  individual  with  solid 
ad  sales  background  to  join  the  management 
team  of  this  group-owned  23.(XX)  circulation  _  ,, 
daily.  Send  resume,  references  and  salary  '  Tell  U 
requirementto  Mike  Lind.  Advertising  Director.  in />/>i 

Muskogee  Phoenix,  PO  Box  1968,  Muskogee 
OK  74401. 

SMALL  MIDWEST  DAILY  is  seeking  an  aggres-  MWrit 
sive  goal-oriented  individual  to  direct  12-  CifC 

person  ad  department  and  oversee  certain  busi-  ' 
ness  operations.  Must  be  knowledgeable  in  co-  !  DeSBl 
op.  advertising  promotions  and  marketing.  Will  I  _  . 

report  to  general  manager.  Send  resume  and  I  P  •  O  i 
salary  requirments  to  Box  4050,  Editor  &  Pub-  Cnrin 
lisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  3,  1982 


105  Mall  Boulevard  1  from  our  newspapers.  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWS-  h 

Monroeville  PA  15146  ;  PAPER  ASSOCIATION.  INC,  223  Derby  St. 

:  Salem  MA  01970.  1 

-  '  I _ ; 

_ CIRCULATION _  |  editor  &  publisher  classified  ads  pro- 

j  duce  results  like  no  other  publication  in  the 

STATE  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  I  newspaper  field!  Whether  you  have  '  ^ 

Midwest  metro  (Zone  7)  has  opening  for  !  machinery,  supplies,  or  newspapers  to  sell  I  - 

experienced  circulation  manager.  If  you  have  5  (or  buy)— need  a  top  qualified  person  to  fill 

years  circulation  management  experience  and  an  opening— or  are  looking  for  just  the  right  I  f 

thedesireandenergytogrow,  wehaveacareer  I  spot  to  advance  your  career— ^  an  Editor  Ir 

path  for  you.  Candidates  should  have  a  degree  &  Publisher  ad  to  work  (or  you.  Call  (212)  1 

and  familiarity  with  all  types  of  distribution  I  752-7050.  I 

hcluding  mail.  Good  human  relations  and  '  - 

jianning  skills  are  required.  Above  average  j  PIDPITT  ATTOIM  * 

:ompensation  package.  Send  resume  j  , 

ncluding  pay  history  to  mx  4053,  Editor  &  i  DIRECTOR  * 

Publisher.  ;  ^  I  < 

_ !  $35  000+  i 

THE  PORT  ARTHUR  NEWS,  a  division  of  Cox  ,  ’  ] 

Enterprises,  is  seeking  a  City  circulation  man-  |  For  Los  Angeles  metro-based  |  ^ 

^r.  M  part  of  a  management  team,  you  will  be  i  regional  consumer  magazine,  i  « 

esponsible  for  mana^ng  one  half  of  the  [  w  .  u  7  pxnpripnrp  '  ' 

:irculation  department.  The  ability  to  establish  Must  nave  /  lu  years  expenence  ,  ^ 

and  achieve  department  goals,  coupled  with  i  os  Circulation  Director  with  sue-  I 

effective  human  relations  skills  are  a  must.  1  cessful  magazines  or  newspapers.  ' 

i  Mus.  knev  on  phases  of  single  • 

LAOSA.  PO  BOX  789,  PORT  ARTHUR.  TEXAS  ;  copy  and  subscription  promo  and  i 

maintenance.  Send  cover  letter 
with  career  objectives  and 
detailed  resume  to  Box  4078,  Edi¬ 
tor  6-  Publisher. 


A  Unique  Position  ini 
Circuiation  Sa/esI 

Development  ...  _ I ; 

DATA  PROCESSING 

if  you  are  creative  programmer  analyst  i 

innovative  and  possess  3-5  '  Are  you  lookmg  tor  an  opportunity  to  broaden 
your  circulation  experience  with  a  large  metro- 
yearS  of  experience  this  politan  daily?  We  are  currently  working  a  num- 

mav  be  iust  the  oosition  ber  of  important  circulation  projects  and  need 
may  laa  juot  irrc  pwoiiiwii  |f  ^  have  at  least  two  years  of 

you  ve  been  seeking.  I*  circulation  pro^mming  experience,  we  can  I 

offer  the  challenK  and  growth  opportunity  you 
may  be  looking  Tor.  Tell  us  about  your  back- 
You’ii  work  with  two  daiiies,  '  and  career  ambitionsand  we  will  share 

.  .  .  ’  our  goals  with  you.  Please  send  resume  to:  Toni 

one  weekiy,  and  one  Wells,  Personnel  Administrator,  The  Baltimore 

monthly  in  what  is  probabiy  ' 

one  of  the  most  beautifui  - systems  analyst -  i 

3fB9S  of  tnB  COUFltry  IH  |  Palm  Beach  Newspapers  located  in  south  Flor-  i 
uuhif-h  tn  liua  rnnKtstnt  '■  ida  is  seeking  a  self-motivated  systems  analyst  j 
wnicn  lO  live.  K^onsiani  *ith  experience  in  dealing  with  user 

DODUiation  arowth  makes  departments  mcludmg  the  implementation  of 
pwpuiaiiuti  yrwvvyi  manca  major  automated  system  effecting  two  or  more 

for  UnUSUai  experience  fee-  !  departments.  The  successful  candidate  will  be 

i  [  instrumentalinthedevelopmentsoftotallynew 

tors.  business  systems  within  the  next  several  years. 

ExperieiKe  with  a  data-base/information  man- 
,  agement  system  a  plus.  Send  detailed  resume 
Teii  us  about  yourseif  .  .  .  i  with  salary  history  and  current  salary  require- 
j..  ments  to  LO  (toffin.  Palm  Beach  Newspapers, 

in  confidence.  I  2751  S  Dixie  Hwy,  west  Palm  Beach  FL 

I  33405.  All  replies  confidential.  ! 


her  own  show  with  one  of  the  most  rapidly 
improving  mid-sized  dailies  in  Texas.  Creative. 

1  challenging  atmosphere  and  salary- 
;  benefitspackage.  Send  clips,  resume  and  earn¬ 
ing  requirements  to  Jim  Welsh,  Manning  Edi- 
;  tor.  The  Odessa  American.  PO  Box  29K.0des- 
j  sa  TX  79760. 

I  MANAGING  EDITOR 

Excellent  opportunity  on  West  (toast  for 
I  experienced  editor.  Morning  daily  of  75- 
ICiO.OOO  circulation.  Responsible  for  all  news¬ 
paper  activity  with  a  staff  of  55.  Strengths 
should  include  leadership,  community  rela¬ 
tions.  employee  relations  and  strong  supervis¬ 
ory  skills.  Substantial  bonus  consideration  and 
auto  provided.  Send  detailed  resume  with  sal- 
I  ary  history  to  Box  3981,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  7400  circulation 
award-winning  daily.  Supervise  staff  of  6. 

I  assist  with  local  news  coverage.  Modem  plant 
i  in  a  city  of  11,(X)0.  Interviewing  for  June 
I  opening.  Send  resume  and  sample  to  Gary 
Dalton.  Urbana  Daily  Citizen.  PO  Bex  191, 
Urbana  OH  43078. 

MURDOCK  CONCEPT 

We  are  seeking  a  Managing  Editor  that 
undostands  the  Murdock  concept  of  writing 
and  layout  and  can  apply  same  to  community 
journalism.  Position  reports  to  the  editor. 
Twenty-five  person  department.  Send  resume 
to  Box  4015,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


one  weekiy,  and  one 
monthiy  in  what  is  probabiy 
one  of  the  most  beautifui 
areas  of  the  country  in 
which  to  iive.  Constant 
popuiation  growth  makes 
for  unusuai  experience  fac¬ 
tors. 

Teii  us  about  yourseif  .  .  . 
in  confidence. 


Write  Fred  Hamiiton, 
Circuiation  Director, 
Desert  Sun  Pubiishing  Co., 
P.O.  Box  190,  Paim 


LIFESTYLE,  LEISURE  and  SOCIETY  job  open 
now  on  award-winning  semi-weekly  in  South 
Carolina.  Send  complete  details  and  resume. 
Recent  J-school  graduate  considered.  Box 
4074,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Professional 

REPORTERS 

$44,000 

We're  looking  for  the  best  reporters 
in  America — aggressive,  hard- 
driving  pro’s  with  a  nose  for 
news  .  .  .  men  and  women  who  can 
generate  great  ideas,  nail  down  the 
facts  under  deadline  pressure  and 
turn  in  bright,  tight  copy.  Our  report¬ 
ers  circle  the  globe  in  search  of  the 
most  exciting  medical,  celebrity  and 
human  interest  stories.  At  America's 
largest  paper  (five  million  circula¬ 
tion),  The  NATIONAL  ENQUIRER, 
raises  come  fast  and  the  future's 
unlimited.  Great  benefits.  We  pay 
relocation.  Offices  on  Florida's  Gold 
Coast.  Reply  NOW  to  ENQUIRER, 
Department  MH,  Lantana,  Florida 
33464.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Immediate  opening  on  small,  community-  aot^  ANH  PNTPRT&IIMK/irMT 
oriented,  award-winning  7-day  daily  in  highly  MPtU  1  tK  IftmMtn  I 

competitive  market.  First  class  headline  writer  tUI  I  UK 

and  billed  word  person  sought.  Must  have  good 

news  sense,  graphic  skills  and  ability  to  lead  The  Seattle  Times  is  looking  for  an  arts  and 


NEWS/FEATURE  WRITER  needed  for  Zone  6  SPEND  YOUR  SAUD  DAYS  as  news  editor  of  a 
weekly  operating  profitability  in  one  of  the  Sun-  top-ranked  New  Mexico  weekly.  Position  opens 
belt’s  hot  spots.  You’ll  put  together  a  weekly  May.  Must  be  fast,  accurate  at  everything, 
news  roundup,  and  write  2  or  3  magazine-like  Photo  ability  essential.  It  you  want  community 
pieces— someofwhichareheavyhitters— each  journalism,  this  is  it.  New  grads  welcome, 
month.  If  you  can  handle  the  weekly  City  Coun-  Resume  and  clips  to  Rich  VanCleef. 


andworkwith  people.  Advancement  opportuni-  entertainment  editor  to  supervise  an  cil  meeting  and  also  write  an  m-depth  piece  on  I  independent  Review,  TO  Box  X,  A^ec  NM 

ties  with  Harte-Hanks  Communications,  Inc.  experienced  A&E  staff.  Responsibilities  the  growing  use  of  plastic  surgery,  let’s  see  your  187410. 

Write  to  Joe  Matasich,  Editor,  Ypsilanti  Press,  include  producing  daily  pages  which  are  part  of  clips  and  resume.  Good  salary  and  benefits,  _ 

Michigan  48197.  the  newfeatures  section,  a  Friday  weekender  lots  of  sunshine  and  good  food.  Box  3971,  |  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  BOM  daily  needs 

section,  Sunday  arts  section  and  a  Sunday  TV  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MEDIUM  DAILY  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  needs  section 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  BOM  daily  needs 
experienced  food  editor.  Must  create  exciting 
color  covers  weekly.  Graphics  awareness  a 


Copy  Editor  on  features  desk.  Heavy  graphic  Must  have  experience  as  a  supervising  editor  in  NIGHT  NEWS  EDITOR— Must  be  strong  in  must.  Featurewritingforothersectionsa  partof 

emphasis,  news  and  features  background  the  A&E  field.  While  this  is  not  a  reporter/critic/  graphicsand  news  judgment.  Metroexperience  the  job.  Immediate  opening.  Tearsheets, 

necessary.  Must  have  ability  to  create  writing  position,  person  must  have  a  good  sense  preferred.  Liberal  pay  and  benefits.  Write  to:  resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box  4052! 

excitement  in  features  section  and  deal  with  for  all  three  and  ability  to  work  cooperatively  Jim  Witt,  The  Miami  News,  Po  Box  615,  Miami  Editor  &  Publisher 

day-to-dav  layout.  Minimuin  daily  experience,  with  the  paper’s  design  staff.  FL  33152;  (305)  350-2154.  _ ^ _ 

3  years.  Must  start  May  15th.  Send  r^m.  Competitive  salary  and  good  benefits.  Send  _  STATE  REPORTER— Experienced  journalist 

™  resume  with  your  philoso^y  of  A&E  covtf^,  THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR  has  an  immediate  with  knowledge  of  state  government  coverage 

4051,  Editor  &  Publisner.  salary  history  and  work  samples  to  Renee  Fol-  opening  for  a  Ctopy  Editor  on  its  daily  and  Sun-  capableofwritinginsightfulandanalyticalstor- 

lett.  Personnel  Department,  The  Seattle  Times,  day  features  desk.  At  least  two  years  of  les.  Contact  Ann  Moore.  Austin  Press.  PO  Box 

- .ooicTXMT -  ^  Seattle  WA  981 1 1 ,  by  April  10.  experience  required  in  hard  news  or  copy  edit-  49409,  Austin  TX  78765. 

DESK  ASSISTANI  1982.  ing  in  lifestyle,  entertainment  or  the  arts.  _ 

The  nation’s  fastest  growing  tabloid  new^per  M/F/H  Strengths  should  include  bright  headlines.  SENIORRETORTERwantedforerowineweekIv 


4051.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESK  ASSISTANT 

The  nation’s  fastest  growing  tabloid  newspaper 
has  a  key  desk  job  open  tor  an  enthusiastic, 
experienced  co(^  editor  with  a  flair  for  head- 


FL  33152;  (305)  350-2154.  _ 

_  STATE  REPORTER— Experienced  journalist 

THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR  has  an  immediate  with  knowledge  of  state  government  coverage 
opening  for  a  Copy  Editor  on  its  daily  and  Sun-  capableof  writing  insightful  and  analytical  stor- 
day  features  desk.  At  least  two  years  of  les.  Contact  Ann  Moore.  Austin  Press.  PO  Box 
experience  required  in  hard  news  or  copy  edit-  49409,  Austin  TX  78765. 

ing  in  lifestyle,  entertainment  or  the  arts.  _ 

Strengths  should  include  bright  headlines,  SENIORRETORTERwantedforgrowingweekly 


ASSISTANT  BUSINESS  EDITOR 


Strengths  should  include  bright  headlines,  SENIORRETORTERwantedforgrowingweekly 
tight  editing  and  VDT  experience.  Some  layout  group.  Shouldhave3-5yearsexperiencecover- 
experience  preferred  but  not  necessary,  ^nd  ing  municipal  beat,  breaking  news  and  fea- 


lines  and  layout.  Applicants  sfKMid  have  3-5  We  need  someone  with  a  b^kground  in  busi-  resume,  samples  of  work  and  references  to:  tures.  Ideal  candidate  willing  to  cover  beat, 

years  reportmg  experience,  1-2  )^re  d^  ness  and  economic  reporting  to  be  second  in  Georgann  Norton,  Sunday/Style  Copy  Desk  train  reporters,  edit  and  learn  layout.  Salary, 

experienceandshouldbefamiliarwiththei^  command  on  our  business  desk  staff  of  seven  Chief,  Kansas  City  Star,  1 729  Grand  Av,  Kan-  !  $15,000. SendclipsandresumetoBox4036. 

of  successful  tabs  such  as  the  New  York  Post  people.  Ctopy  editing  and  layout  background  a  sas  City  MO  64108. 


le  Copy  Desk  train  reporters,  edit  and  learn 


$15,000.  Send  clips  and  resume 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


layout.  Salary, 
le  to  Box  4030, 


andTorontoSun.  Salary,  night  differential  over  n|us.  Write:  Neill  Borowski,  Business  Editor.  _ ^ _  I  _ 

$500  per  week.  Excellent  opportunity  tor  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  55  Exchange  St.  |  TV  WRITER  ,  SPORTS  EDITOR  job  opening  now  on  award- 

a^ncermnt.  Send  r^me  and  sample-no  Rochester  NY  14614  or call  (716)  232-7100.  i  GrowingsouthernCaliforniametroislookingfor  winingtwice  weekly  located  in  ^uth  (Carolina. 

phow  alls  pleaM-to  Linda  Dem^lK).  Manag-  i -  i  a  strong  feature  writer  who  doesn’t  look  down  Goodiob.Goodworkingconditions.Sendcom- 

ing  Editor,  The  Delaware  Coun^  (telly  Times,  COPYEDITORS  his  (or  her)  nose  at  the  television  beat.  We  seek  olete  details  and  resume.  Recent  J-school 


500  Mildred  Av,  Primos  PA  19018.  The  Times  Herald-Record,  a  70,000-  an  individual  who  will  report  on  the  N  industry,  graduate  consider^.  Box  4073,  Editor  &  Pub- 

- — — - — - ^ - — - —  circulation  morning  tabloid  65  miles  northwest  critisize  shows  and  relate  tv  to  the  culture  as  a  lisher. 

EDITOR— To  assume  writing/editing  of  New  York  City,  is  seeking  applicants  for  whole.  TV  is  big  business  in  our  area,  we  aim  to  _ 

responsibilities  f«  business  section  of  award-  expected  openings  on  its  11-person  copy  desk,  give  it  strong  coverage.  Clips,  resume,  letter  I 

winning  national  furniture  newspaper.  Must  be  We  demand  concise  editing,  bright  headlines  telling  your  strengths,  weaknesses,  and  ambi-  1  FREELANCE 

proven  communicator,  able  to  analyze  financial  and  attractive  layouts  under  tight.  4-edition  tions  to  Box  4069,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ! 

positions  of  companies  and  produce  business  deadlines.  We  prefer  experience,  but  base  our _ _  OPPORTUNITY  KNOCKS  TWICE  A  MONTH 

stwies  of  interest  to  top  level  executives  in  t^  hiring  on  tolent.  Applicants  should  send  cover  SMALL  NEW  JERSEY  DAILY  seeking  appli-  WITH  FREELANCER’S  NEWSLETTER!  For 

industqr.  R^me,  salary  rMuirements  to  TO  letters,  work  samples  and  resumes  to:  Per-  cants  for  desk  and  reporting  jobs.  Prefer  candi-  sample  copy,  send  self-addressed,  stamped 

Box  2754,  High  Point  NC  2/261.  sonnel  Directw,  The  Times  HerakJ-Record,  40  dates  with  experience  in  New  Jersey,  either  on  a  #10  envelope  to:  Dept  N,  307  Westlake  Dr, 

_ —  - T~r: — „„„ -  Mulberry  St,  Middletown  NY  10940.  weekly  or  small  daily.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  I  Austin  TX  78746. 


his  (or  her)  nose  at  the  television  beat.  We  seek  plete  details  and  resume.  Recent  J-school 
an  individual  who  will  report  on  the  tv  industry,  graduate  considered.  Box  4073,  Editor  &  Pub- 


FREELANCE 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  needed  to  75,000  com-  _  Box  4079  Editor  &  Publisher 

bination  in  Zone  6.  Conservative  philosophy,  COPYDESKCHIEFtoheadnightdeskforgrow-  _ 

newspaper  journalism  experience  required,  ing  northwest  Jersey  daily.  Seeking  aggressive  WRITER  for  a  national  furniture  newspaper 

Knowledge  of  and  interest  in  economics  and  copy-challenger  with  ability  to  supervise  and  Minimum  2  years  experience,  preferably  heavy 

political  science  helpful.  Send  resume,  clips  teach  young  editors.  Send  resume  to  Kent  in  business/finance.  Resume,  salary  require- 

and  salary  requirements  to  Box  4054,  Editor  &  Roeder,  Managing  Editor,  The  Daily  Record,  mentsto  TO  Box  2754,  High  Point  NC  27261 

Publisher.  8(X3  Jefferson  Rd,  Parsippany  NJ  07054.  _ ! 


cants  for  desk  and  reporting  jobs.  Prefer  candi-  I  sample  copy,  send  self-addressed,  stamped 
dates  with  experience  in  New  Jersey,  either  on  a  !  #10  envelope  to:  Dept  N,  307  Westlake  Dr, 
weekly  or  small  daily.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  I  Austin  TX  78746. 

Box  4079,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 


mentsto  TO  Box  2754,  High  Point  NC  27261. 


_ JOB  LEADS _ 

PR/EDITORIAL  jobs  nationally.  Twice-a-month 
subscription  rates.  M  Sternman,  68-38  Yellow¬ 
stone,  Forest  Hills  NY  1 1375. 


_  _  _  WANTED:  A  sports  editor  who  knows  there  is  I  ■ 

EDITOR  ,  ,  .  COUNTY  GOVERNMENT  REPORTER  more  to  sports  than  box  scores  and  locker  room 

Catholic  Diocesan  weekly  seeks  leader  with  Ctounty  government  reporter  with  at  least  three  quotes.  We  are  a  growing  Zone  2  daily  that  I 
strong  writing,  editing,  layout,  headline  and  years  experience  needed  by  aggressive  North  covers  local  professional  and  college  sports.  We  ! 
administrativeskil|swhoappreciatestheroleof  Carolina  daily.  Send  resume,  clips,  references,  want  a  sports  editor  who  is  aggressive  in  seeking  I 


MAILROOM 


. . . . . .  .,  .  ASSISTANT  MAILROOM  FOREMAN 

theCatholicpressinthemissionoftheChurch.  salary  requirements  to  John  Holm^,  Personnel  out  tiie’^unique  and  mt^Ktirir  iiew  '  ^p"®  ^  newspaper  seeks  an  experienced 

We  are  an  award-winning  tabloid  in  Zone  1.  Director,  The  Fayetteville  Times,  TO  Box  849,  sportsworld  We  want  our  sports  pages  to  have  a  suP®fvisor  with  exposure  to  an  unionized 

Send  resume  and  clips  to  Search  Committee.  Fayetteville  NC  28302.  strong  personality  and  our  editor  must  be  able  environment.  Knowledge  of  Signode,  stackers 

The  Visitor,  184  Broad  St,  Providence  Rl  to  ptold  the  staff  that  will  create  the  runes  ®nd  tying  machines  would  be  helpful.  This 

02903.  uniuTAxiA',.  r  ADiTAi  ciTv  i-,„i.  Please  senri  resume  to  Rnjr  PHitnr  JL  position  provides  an  excellent  opportunity  to 


sportsworld. Wewantoursportspagestohavea  supervisor  with  exposure  to  an  unionized 
strong  personality  and  our  editor  must  be  able  environment.  Knowledge  of  SignMe,  stackers 


I  MONTANA’S  CAPITAL  CITY  newspaper  is  look-  Please  se 
EXECUTIVE  EDITOR-Leading  Northeast  sub-  I 

urban  newspaper  group  (Zone  2).  Must  be  I  e^^cinn^na  ASSISTAf 


to  mold  the  staff  that  wilt  create  the  pages. 
Please  send  resume  to  Box  4075,  Editor  & 


and  tying  machines  would  be  helpful.  This 
position  provides  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
become  the  foreman  for  the  right  candidate. 
Salary  and  benefit  package  are  highly  competi- 


er  group  (Zone  2).  Must  be  i  I  ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR.  Zone  9  AM  daily,  tive.  Send  salary  history  and  resume  to  Box 

management,  personnel,  and  Assist  in  supervision  of  highly  competitive  team  4049,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


training.  A  challenging  job  with  growth  poten 
tial  for  the  right  person.  Box  4077,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 


up.  Three  years  experience  minimum.  Send  wsisiinsupervisio^nignqicompexuiveiedm 
r^me  and  dips  to  Independent  Record,  TO  k  o  k 


Box  4249,  Helena  MT  5%01. 


Wanted:  The  Best 


We  are  launching  a  new  daily  newspaper  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  O.C.  We  intend  to  build  it,  rapidly  and  purposefully, 
into  one  of  the  nation’s  best  newspapers. 

The  Washington  Times  will  be  a  bold,  new  voice  in 
the  nation’s  capital.  It  will  be  a  paper  of  excellence, 
representing  the  highest-quality  starxlards  of  journalism . 

It  will  be  a  worthy  challenger  to  the  Washin^on  Post- 
arid  an  unmistakable  alternate  voice,  as  excellent  in  its 
presentation  of  news  and  commentary  from  a  conser¬ 
vative  vantage  point  as  the  Post  is  from  a  liberal 
perspective. 

The  Washington  Times  will  be  another  publication  of 
News  World  ^mmunications,  Inc.,  which  currently 
publishes  two  New  Yjrk  City  daily  newspapers.  The 
News  World  and  the  Spanish-language  Noticias  del 
Mundo. 

News  World  Communications,  which  was  founded 
five  years  ago  by  members  of  the  Unification  Church, 


saper  in  Washing-  follows  in  the  independent  newspaper-publishing  tradi- 
and  purposefully,  tion  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  with  its  emphasis 
oers.  on  integrity  and  superior  quality, 

lokf.  new  voice  in  If  the  excitement  and  challenge  of  being  part  of  such 

er  of  excellence,  an  enterprise  appeals  to  you,  and  you  are  a  newspaper 
ards  of  journalism.  professional— in  Administration.  Advertising,  Circulation, 

/ashin^on  Post—  Editorial  or  Production  (or  Data  Processing,  Market 
as  excellent  in  its  Research,  Personnel,  Promotion,  Purchasing,  etc.)— then 

try  from  a  conser-  write  with  your  resume,  references  and  salary  require- 
is  from  a  liberal  ments: 

Personnel  Department 
ther  publication  of  The  Washington  Times 

,  which  currently  3600  New  York  Avenue,  N.E. 
newspapers.  The  Washington,  D.C.  20002 

jage  Noticias  del  All  replies  will  be  held  in  strictest  confidence. 

A  final  note;  News  World  Communications  has  the 
’rich  was  founded  resources,  resolve,  patience  and  track  record  to  see 
nification  Church,  The  Washington  Times  through  to  success. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


ship  skills  essential.  Box  4046,  Editor  &  Pub-  MAILROOM  FOREMAN’S  position  is  now  avail- 
lisher.  !  able  in  Zone  4.  We  are  a  7-day  daily  currently  at 

I  125,000  and  still  growing.  The  applicant  must 
have  demonstrated  experience  in  both  the 

- j -  I  administrative  and  operational  areas  of  a  mail- 

,  V  \  I  room.  Must  have  the  ability  to  effectively  deal 

)  ’’V  w  '  witfi  people,  understanding  of  equipment  and 

Ij,.  .Mfipl  /^Kl]|j’3||l  operations  of  a  modern  distribution  system.  If 

KwiWn  /•».  ®^®  currently  in  the  number  2  position  seek- 

nffiili  72  (  Tki  ing  advancement  or  are  otherwise  qualified, 

■vEfiX  - **’®''  99  ®*c®ll®rit  opportunity  for  move- 

— cnHB  l  ment  into  top  mailroom  position  in  the  future. 

BOH  I  Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 

-H  j  4047,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCT  MANAGER 

-  Our  client,  a  large  manufacturer  of  equipment 

for  the  newspaper  and  printing  industries,  has 

lendent  newspaper-publishing  tradi- 

-  ■  With  newspaper  mailroom  engineering 

1  Science  Monitor  with  its  emphasis  experience.  You  will  be  the  technical  liaison 

perior  quality.  with  client  companies,  working  with  the  sales 

:  and  challenge  Of  being  part  of  such  staff,  providing  engineering  expertise.  The 

alstoyou,  and  you  are  a  newspaper  Ito'cationtskllll  Tteableto  inSe'^h 

Iministration.  Advertising,  Circulation,  (op  management,  and  have  a  thorough  knowl- 

(rtion  (or  Data  Processing,  Market  edge  of  mailroom  equipment.  A  degree  and 

el.  Promotion, Purchasing, etc.) — then  electronic  experience  is  preferred  but  not 

ume  referenrer:  and  aalarv  reniiire-  esseritial.  Headquartered  in  the  Northeast  with 


I  travel  approximately  30%  to  40%.  Salary  range 
'  to  $40.(X)0  with  an  attractive  relocation  and 
fringe  benefit  package.  Call  or  send  resume  to 
Ken  Hickman,  Gordon  Wahls  Executive  Search, 
>  TO  Box  905,  Media,  Pennsylvania  19063. 
I  (800)  523-7112. 


PRESSROOM 

le  - 

le  GROWING,  7-day  daily  in  Zone  6  seeks  several 

experienced  Goss  Urbanite  presspersons. 
Applicant  must  be  willing  to  work  night  shift. 
We  offer  good  salary,  benefits.  Contact  Don 
Allen,  Operations  Director  at  the  Pasadena 
I  (Texas)  Citizen,  (713)477-0221. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  3,  1982 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


SYSTEMS  TECHNICIAN —  Requires  minimum  ' 
2  years  education  and  3  years  experience  on 
DEC  or  Hewlett-Packard  Systems.  Good 
benefits.  Send  resume  to  Production 
Department,  Tampa  Tribune,  PO  Box  191, 
Tampa  FL  33601. _ 


CAMERA  FOREMAN 

A  7-day  daily  currently  at  125.000  located  in 
Zone  4  is  seeking  a  qualified  camera  foreman. 
Experience  must  include  offset  press,  auto¬ 
mated  camera  platemaking  equipment  and 
color  separation.  The  ability  to  tram  others  in 
the  use  and  operation  of  this  equipment  a  plus. 
If  you  are  looking  for  a  career  in  a  growing  area 
then  forward  your  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Box  4048,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAJOR  EAST  COAST  DAILY  is  searching  for  an 
experienced  manager  to  supervise  its  mecha¬ 
nical  maintenance  and  machine  shop 
operations.  Planning,  scheduling  and  com¬ 
munications  skills  are  a  necessity.  The  candi¬ 
date  must  be  a  self-starter  with  8-10  years 
experience  in  mechanical  maintenance  and 
machine  shop  operations.  Exposure  to  a  union 
environment  would  be  an  asset.  This  position 
offers  an  excellent  salary  and  fringe  benefit 
package.  For  consideration  please  submit  a 
detailed  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
4076,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Needed  immediately  for  web-offset  newspaper/  ! 
commercial  printer.  A  great  opportunity  for  an 
enthusiastic,  future-thinking  person  with  Urba¬ 
nite  experience,  who  is  willing  to  take  charge  ' 
and  become  actively  involved  in  the  day-to-day  ' 
operation.  Excellent  salary,  bonus,  fringes  and  1 
advancement  potential  with  a  rapidly  growing  I 
division  of  Haite-Hanks  Communications.  Call  ' 
or  send  resume  today!  J  L  Allred.  PO  Box  | 
11980,  San  Diego  CA  92111;  (714)  571-  ^ 
0288.  I 


PRODUCTION — Operations  Manager  to  assist 
Publisher  reorganize  and  finalize  conversion  to 
small  daily.  Must  be  shirt-sleeve  working  com¬ 
position  and  web  press  person  to  accept  full 
responsibility  fom  pre-press  through  mailroom 
including  implementation  of  a  very  firm  pre¬ 
ventative  maintanence  program  and  operation 
of  electronic  equipment  and  a  Goss  Suburban 
press.  Must  be  a  responsible  mature  self-starter  . 
with  10  years  minimum  experience.  May  con-  ; 
sider  a  former  newspaper  owner.  Heavy  drink-  j 
ers  need  not  apply.  Commercial  web  printing 
sales  and  service  potential  not  yet  utilized.  Sal-  ! 
ary  and  fringe  benefits  negotiable  and  com-  i 
mensurate  with  experience  and  desire  to  help  a  i 
small  company  grow.  Send  resume  and  letter  to  | 
Jerry  Brock,  PO  Box  1116.  Castle  Rock  CO  | 
80104.  ! 


PROMOTION 


THINK  FLORIDA! 

Pleasant  thoughts  come  to  mind?  Good!  Now 
consider  this  opportunity  to  join  a  corporate 
marketing  staff  of  Florida's  best  newspapers. 

We're  looking  for  a  person  who  can  create  com¬ 
pelling  copy  to  better  acquaint  our  readers  and 
advertisers  with  the  editorial  excellence  and 
advertising  effectiveness  of  the  St  Petersburg 
Times  and  Evening  Independence. 

Your  primary  assignment  will  be  in  classified 
promotion  but  you'll  also  have  an  opportunity  to 
create  a  variety  of  printed  and  audio-visual 
sales  tools  for  retail,  news  and  circulation. 
We're  looking  for  a  sales-minded  self-starter  . 
with  2-3  years  newspaper  promotion  I 
experience.  A  person  who  has  a  way  with  words  I 
and  an  ability  to  get  along  with  others. 

In  addition  toa  good  starting  salary,  you'll  profit 
from  such  "extras"  as  company  paid  pension 
plan,  profit-sharing,  life  and  health  insurance, 
quarterly  cost  of  living  bonus,  credit  union, 
liberal  paid  vacations  and  personal  leave  days. 

Write  background  and  salary  requirements  tO: 

Employment  Office 
Times  Publishing  (>> 

PO  Box  1121 
St  Petersburg  FL  33731 

and  equal  opportunity  employer 


SALES 


CAREER  OPPORTUNITY 
Excellent  positions  available  in  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  department  of  daily  newspaper  lo¬ 
cated  in  northern  New  Jersey.  Experience  pre¬ 
ferred  but  not  necessary.  If  you  are  a  dynamic 
self-starter  who  wants  to  take  advantage  of  our 
excellent  salary  and  incentive  prowam  send 
your  resume  to  Box  4062,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

CEO,  GM,  VP  Marketing — Profit  and  loss  ! 
responsible,  hard-working  pro  wants  #1  or  2 
opportunity  in  growing  daily,  weekly  or  shopper 
operations.  Will  consider  corporate  manage¬ 
ment  of  smaller  dailies.  Well  known,  respected, 
community  leader,  family  man,  proven  success 
record — all  phases  of  the  business.  Currently  { 
top  level  management  large  chain.  Reply  Box  | 
3W3,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  group  general  manager-editor,  j 
liquidating  own  weekly,  seeks  return  to  daily.  I 
Hands-on  experience  in  all  departments.  Form-  I 
er  member  Pulitzer-winning  news  staff.  I 
Resume,  references  on  request.  Box  4043,  ! 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  wth  strong  editorial,  sales,  busi¬ 
ness  and  product  development  experience.  10 
years  management.  Award-winner.  Have 
started,  built,  run  and  sold  weeklies.  Seek 
sound  management  challenge  in  mid-West  or 
West.  Available  now.  Call  (303)  249-2593. 


UTAH  PUBLISHERS  | 

Capable,  experienced  mana»r  with  good  all¬ 
round  newspaper  background.  Heaviest  in  pro-  I 
duction  and  advertising.  Seeking  management  I 
responsibility  with  progressive  daily  or  weekly 
group  in  Mountain  West.  Box  4070,  Editor  &  ' 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


MATURE  and  dependable  person  with  18  years 
display  retail  advertising  experience  including  I 
strong  retail  and  management  background  I 
seeking  advertising  management  position  in  an  I 
interesting  community  less  than  70.0(X)  with  | 
an  organization  emphasizing  team  play.  | 
integrity,  a  quality  product  and  customer  serv-  I 
ice.  Box  4071,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


37-YEAR-OLD  with  13  years  experience 
including  national,  retail,  co-op,  zoned  editions 
and  special  projects.  Very  strong  on  promotions 
that  produce  plus  revenue.  Dnire  aggressive 
Zone  5  daily.  Not  looking  for  title  as  much  as 
realistic  opportunity  for  advancement  based  on 
my  performance.  Reply  Box  4018,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  with  22  years 
experience.  AM,  PM  and  Shopper  and  TMC. 
Strong  in  promotions,  service  and  collections. 
Seeking  new  challenge  in  Zones  3,  4  or  6.  Box 
4026,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATOR;  Age  38.  18  years  management 
and  promotion  experience,  on  small  and 
medium  dailies  and  weeklies.  Experienced  with 
ABC,  TMC.  voluntary  collect,  phone  rooms  and 
boy  crews.  Seeking  to  relocate  as  manager  or 
assistant.  Box  4056,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISTRICT  MANAGER  seeks  position  on  small 
to  medium  daily.  Strong  on  sales  and  service. 
Roger  Palmer,  Box  932,  Coolidge  AZ  85228; 
(M2)  723-4274. 


MARKETING-ORIENTED  newspaper  manager 
seeks  position  in  circulation  department.  Has 
MBA  degree.  Box  4058.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE  phoneroom  manager 
with  6-plus  years  experience  on  major  daily. 
Making  a  good  buck  and  calling  own  shots. 
Seeks  new  challenge  with  same.  Box  3960, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER 

1  Address  your  reply  to  the  box 
^  number  in  the  ad.  c/o  Editor  & 
!  Publisher,  575  Lexington  Av, 

I  New  York,  NY  1 0022.  Please  be 
selective  in  the  number  of  clips 
submitted  in  response  to  an 
;  ad.  Include  only  material 
'  which  can  be  forwarded  m  a 
!  large  manila  envelope. 
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POSITIONS  WANTED 

CIRCULATION 

EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATOR  seeking  circula¬ 
tion  manager's  position  with  PM  daily.  Jim  Wat¬ 
son.  59M  N  3rd  St.  Philadelphia  PA  19120. 

EDITORIAL 

AGGRESSIVE  May  J-school  grad  seeks  position 
with  daily.  Experience  includes  internship  with 
Washington  IX  bureau  of  major  metro  daily  and 
managing  editor  of  college  paper.  Clips  avail¬ 
able.  VDT  experience.  Box  3941 .  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  REPORTER  with  three 
years  daily  experience  would  like  to  move  up  to 
medium-sized  paper.  Solid  general  assignment 
background.  Also  adept  at  features.  Ii^t  col¬ 
umns  and  sports.  Degrees  in  journalism,  poli¬ 
tical  science.  One  year  law  school.  Box  4016, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AUGUST  JOURNALISM  GRAD,  3  years  book 
and  magazine  editing,  freelance,  seeks  first 
reporting  or  copyediting  job  on  daily  or  weekly  in 
Zones  5,  4,  2.  Sharon  Thomas.  1740  W  Grand 
Bhrd,  DeUoit  Ml  48208;  (313)  894-8383. 

(XPYREADING,  column  (samples)  for  J-school 
BA,  38.  who's  taught  English,  directing  radio 
news,  published,  proofread.  PO  Box  686, 
Hutchinson  KS  67M1;  (316)  663-5082. 

OESKMAN 

Sports,  experienced,  all  phases.  Zones  1, 2,  3, 
4.  Box  4045,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EAGER,  experienced  columnist  with  strong 
interest  in  art  and  books  desires  relocation  to 
Zones  2,  3,  4  or  6.  Box  4059,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

FEATURE/GOVERNMENTAL  writer  seeks 
challenging  position  on  growth-oriented  daily. 
Covers  features,  city  governmental,  police 
department,  fire  department,  hospital  beats. 
One  year  computerized  daily,  five  years 
magazine  freelance.  BA  Journalism.  AA  Busi¬ 
ness.  Top  clips  and  references.  Staff  reduction 
casualty.  RLTureaud.  1306  Madison  St,  Man- 
deville  LA  70448.  Days:  (504)866-7627,  PM. 
(504)  626-9735. 

FEATURE/SPORTS  WRI  TER.  If  you  need  a  pro. 
if  you  believe  a  top  writer  with  2  years  semi¬ 
weekly  and  8  years  magazine  experience  could 
do  well  on  ywr  daily,  contact  me.  I'm  fast, 
creative.  VDT-familiar  and  willing  to  sacrifice 
financially  for  a  chance  to  prove  myself  on  a 
daily.  TOP  clips  and  references.  Have 
interviewed  the  big  ones.  David  Stockman  to 
/trnold  Palmer.  Any  Zone.  Ron  Rogers.  5436 
Donnelly  a.  Springfield  VA  22151;  (703) 
323-1943. 

I'LL  WRITE  THE  FEATURE  STORIES  that  will 
illuminate  your  paper  and  inform  and  delight 
your  readers.  Five  years  of  reporting  experience 
at  a  daily  newspa^.  Ready  to  move  to  a  daily 
with  at  least  60.0<X  circulation,  in  any  Zone 
except  4.  Box  4044.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  AM  A  YOUNG,  experienced  managing  editor  of 
a  quality  AM  daily  who  seeks  a  greater  chal¬ 
lenge.  If  you  send  me  a  letter  describing  your 
operation  and  copies  of  your  paper.  I'll  send  you 
a  resume,  references  and  a  critique.  I  am  avail¬ 
able  after  July  10.  Box  4055,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


DESK  MAN — Rockies  metro  news  editor,  33. 
seeks  return  to  California  copy  desk.  Top  refer¬ 
ences.  state  of  art  skills.  ^  3986,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MASTER  EDITOR — During  12  years  on  small  to 
large  dailies  have  done  it  all  with  quality  as  a 
trademark.  Seek  helm  of  small  or  medium  daily 
or  responsible  position  on  large  paper.  Box 
4031,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER — Covered  Oklahoma  and  New 
Mexico  legislatures,  county  government  and 
military  affairs  during  past  six  years  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City  and  Albuquerque.  Seeing  position 
on  metropolitan  paper.  Jim  Bradshaw.  1(X)1 
Louisiana  NE,  No.  36,  Albuquerque  NM 
87110;  (505)881-2661. 


SMALL  town  daily  or  weekly!  City  boy  seeks 
reporting  position  and  countryside.  3  years  as 
I  refxirter— marine,  weekly  -  and  advertising  - 
metro  daily  Ueative.  energetic  professional. 
Any  Zone.  G  Jones.  1425  5th  Av,  N,  #102, 
Seattle  WA  98109. 


SPORTSWRITER  and  editor  with  3  years 
experience  in  the  Midwest  seeks  position  on 
,  daily  in  any  Zone.  Young  and  ambitious.  Box 
40^,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SHOT  AT  ANDMISSED  Vietnam  toMiddle  East 
and  hotspots  between.  Crisis  reporter,  keen  all¬ 
round  writer,  just  finished  book.  Seeks  bracing 
new  challenge.  Ernie  Pyle  Award  winner.  Box 
4061,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER:  Hard-working,  knowledge¬ 
able  old-style  writer  seeks  employment  on  a 
daily  in  Zone  2  or  3.  Two  years  experience. 
Adrian  O'Connor.  1602  N  Mam  St,  South  Bos- 
I  ton  VA  24592.  Phone  (804)  572-2928. 


SPORTSWRITER — ExperieiKed,  energetic  go- 
getter.  Out  of  field  two  years,  wants  to  return. 
Good,  crisp  copy.  Exceptionally  goixt  refer¬ 
ences.  Will  enhance  and  fully  support  any  good 
new^per  organization.  Pt^se  contact  Box 
4065,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  young  reporter  seeks  position  with 
daily.  One  year  at  suburban  weekly.  4  years  at 
college  daily,  intern  at  metro  daily.  Written 
news,  features,  entertainment,  sports,  edito¬ 
rials.  Desk,  VDT,  photo  experience.  Clips  avail¬ 
able.  Box  4019,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


PHOTO  EDITOR.  17  years  with  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion's  most  respected,  top-five  dailies,  wants  to 
exchange  Manhattan  srnog  for  Sunbelt  skies. 
I  Seeks  serious  large  metro^itan  paper  able  to 
I  afford  his  experience  and  talent.  Box  4029, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


OPERATIONS  or  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Experienced  in  all  operating  and  administrative 
areas,  with  particular  stren^hs  in  production, 
data  processing,  mechanical  and  electronic 
engineering,  plant  facilities  development,  and 
expense  reduction  and  control.  Profit  and  peo¬ 
ple-oriented.  with  a  solid  record  of  lowering 
operating  costs  and  raising  product  quality. 
Available  immediately.  Strictest  confidence. 
Box  4072,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Connie  Banwart 
The  return  of  daily  editorials 


It  goes  without  saying  that  a  small  town 
newspaper  can  wield  a  great  influence  in 
the  community  it  serves,  and  locally  ori¬ 
ginated  editorials  published  daily  in  the 
Fort  Scott  (Kans.)  Tribune  have  become 
a  strong  positive  force  in  Fort  Scott, 
Kansas. 

The  Tribune,  serving  a  small  town  of 
about  9,000  people  and  the  surrounding 
agricultural  area,  has  been  presenting  this 
kind  of  editorial  for  a  little  over  a  year 
with  good  community  response. 

Previously,  the  Tribune  published 
“packaged  editorials”  and  reprinted 
editorials  from  other  papers  in  the  area. 

Owned  by  the  Marble  family  for  much 
of  its  97-year  lifespan,  the  Tribune 
received  a  new  and  different  lease  on  life 
when  Frank  and  Sara  Marble  Emery 
became  the  publishers  in  January  of  1980. 

Community-minded 

It  was  their  commitment  to  the 
community  and  the  family-owned  paper 
that  brought  editor  and  general  manager 
Tom  Eblen  to  the  Tribune  in  May,  1980. 

“The  Emerys  created  an  environment 
where  change  was  possible,”  said  Eblen. 
Within  a  year  of  that  change,  the  paper 
began  publishing  local  editorials  daily  on 
January  1,  1981,  written  by  news  edi¬ 
tor  John  Cook,  Eblen,  or  occasionally, 
the  Emerys. 

The  newspaper  was  also  redesigned 
“to  go  backward  in  time,  to  reflect  the  era 
our  town  reflects,”  Eblen  said,  referring 
to  the  strong  sense  of  history  and  the 
bootstraps  philosophy  that  emanates 
from  the  town  with  its  Old  Fort  National 
Historic  Site,  National  Cemetery  Num¬ 
ber  One  and  numerous  other  carefully 
preserved  buildings  and  sites. 

“It  does  take  time  to  get  sense  of 
place,”  Eblen  pointed  out,  saying  that 
several  months  had  passed  before  the 
editorials  on  local  issues,  crises  and  suc¬ 
cesses  moved  from  occasional  to  daily 
usage. 

Quick  acceptance 

The  editorials  have  quickly  become  an 
accepted  and  expected  part  of  the  daily 
paper. 

Robert  Crain,  a  lifelong  Fort  Scott  resi¬ 
dent,  realtor  and  insurance  broker,  com¬ 
mented,  “I  think  it  (the  daily  editorial)  is 
very  positive.  It  provides  an  atmosphere^ 
which  can  be  positive  in  building  a  little 
town.  People  believe,  for  better  or  worse, 
what  they  read  in  the  paper.  They  look 
upon  the  paper's  viewpoint  as  a  position 
of  importance.” 

However,  providing  this  service  meant 
adding  one  more  essential  deadline  to  an 
already  tight  schedule.  It  was  not 
expected  to  be  and  has  not  been  an  easy 

(Connie  Banwart  is  a  reporter  for  the  Fort 
Scott  Tribune.) 
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task,  but  the  Tribune  decided  the  possible 
outcome  would  be  worth  the  risk. 

And  apparently  has  been,  judging  by 
the  community’s  response. 

Some  responses 

Betty  McCurley,  for  years  serving  the 
area  as  a  secretary  for  the  United  Way 
Campaign  and  the  American  Red  Cross, 
said,  “When  you  have  a  local  editorial 
that  relates  to  community  affairs,  the 
importance  of  the  cause  is  brought  home 
to  the  readers — and  they  respond  to  their 
newspaper.  They  like  to  see  that  the 
editorial  writer  knows  and  cares  about 
what’s  important  to  the  townspeople.” 

In  fact,  negative  comment  on  the 
switchover  to  the  daily  local  editorials 
was  not  to  be  found.  Those  interviewed 
were  consistently  laudatory  on  the  typi¬ 
cally  upbeat  voice  from  the  editorial 


Case  studies  of  three  daily  newspapers 
were  the  basis  for  a  seminar  sponsored  by 
the  Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers 
and  Finance  Officers,  in  Dallas  early  this 
month. 

Prepared  by  Harvard  Business  School 
faculty,  the  all  new  case  studies  were 
commissioned  by  INCFO  for  the  first  of 
what  could  be  a  series  of  seminars  around 
the  country  on  budgeting  and  planning 
this  year. 

Twenty-nine  newspaper  executives 
and  college  professors  participated  in  the 
two-day  seminar,  the  first  of  its  type  for 
the  Institute. 

The  case  studies  involved:  the  Mid¬ 
dlesex  (Mass.)  Evening  News,  New  York 
Times  and  the  non-defunct  Washington 


desk.  Many  of  these  same  people  empha¬ 
tically  stated  their  preference  for  the  posi¬ 
tive  viewpoint  by  citing  the  previous  pat¬ 
tern  in  the  Tribune  of  consistently 
“vitriolic”  and  “vicious”  editorials. 

It  is  particularly  heart-warming  to  the 
man-on-the-street  to  know  that  the 
austere  editor  is  also  bursting  with 
pride  when  the  community’s  Youth 
PRIDE  group  captures  the  State  Award. 
From  those  simple  words  of  con¬ 
gratulations,  or  challenge  or  admonish¬ 
ment,  if  those  are  called  for,  comes  a 
strong  blanket  of  concern,  sharing  knowl¬ 
edge  about  local  issues  to  help  a  town 
meet  its  challenges. 

The  words,  overheard,  that  bringjoy  to 
every  news  editor’s  heart — “It  was  in  the 
paper  last  night  ...  I  got  my 
information  from  last  Tuesday’s  Tri¬ 
bune  ...  I  don’t  agree  with  what  they 
wrote,  but  I’m  glad  they  are  taking  an 
interest  in  the  issue” — are  all  indications 
that  page  four  is  being  read  in  Fort  Scott 
and  that  the  daily  local  editorial  is  a 
worthwhile  effort  in  a  short  and  busy  day. 


Star.  Professor  John  Dearden  and  assis¬ 
tant  professor  Michael  Sandretto  of  the 
Harvard  Business  School,  prepared  the 
studies. 


Expertise  in  Handling 

Media 

Ownership  Changes 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27619 


26  Yaors  Notion-Wida  Parsonol  Sarvica 


THEORIES — Asst.  Professor  Michael  Sandretto,  (second  from  left)  illus¬ 
trates  pricing  theory  to  (from  left)  George  Lister,  the  Times  Leader,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.;  Stewart  Jackson,  Jackson  Newspapers,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  and 
Professor  John  Dearden  of  Harvard.  Lister  and  Jackson  are  members  of  the 
INCFO  committee  which  arranged  the  seminar. 

Case  studies  on  budgeting 
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Valuable  new  titles  to  add  to  your  library  from  the  collection 
of  books  about  newspapering — editing,  writing,  and  related 
subjects — available  by  mail  through  Editor  &  Publisher 


323— NEWSPAPERS  AND  THE  ANTITRUST  LAWS, 

by  S.  Chesterfield  Oppenheim  and  Carrington 
Shields.  The  "first  and  only"  extensive  analysis  of  the 
particularized  facts  and  antitrust  issues  in  antitrust  ligita- 
tion  in  which  newspapers  have  been  parties-.either  plain¬ 
tiffs  or  defendants.  The  author  was  for  40  years  antitrust 
consultant  to  ANPA  general  counsel.  Pertinent  texts  of 
statutes  and  table  of  cases.  Indexed.  520  pages.  $35.00 


324— LATIN  AMERICAN  MEDIA:  Guidance  and 
Censorship,  by  Marvin  Alisky.  Investigates  freedom  of 
the  press  in  each  Latin  American  nation,  emphasizing 
television  and  radio.  Illustrates  government  use  of  media 
for  propaganda  and  suppression.  Indexed.  265  pages. 

$24.95 


325— THE  FREE-LANCE  WRITER'S  SURVIVAL 
MANUAL,  by  Ernest  E.  Mau.  A  guide  to  earning  a 
living  in  this  field.  Information  on  recording  business  ex¬ 
penses,  marketing  techniques,  writing  contract^  financial 
management,  etc.  Indexed.  Illustrated.  256  pages. 

$12.95 


326— CRISIS  IN  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS,  Policies 
and  Prospects,  by  Jim  Richstad  and  Michael  H. 
Anderson.  A  guide  through  the  maze  of  controversy  over 
proposals  for  a  New  World  Information  Order  with  a 
compilation  of  essays  specially  written,  and  essays  or 
speeches  presented,  by  leading  journalists.  Texts  of  offi¬ 
cial  UN  and  UNESCO  documents  on  the  subject.  473 
pages.  Indexed.  $28.50 


327— REPORTING  NEWS  IN  DEPTH,  by  Sidney 
Kobre.  An  advanced  reporting  text  which  applies  the 
behavioral  sciences  to  journalism  linking  current  page  one 
news  to  the  broader  problems  of  society  which  have  an 
impact  on  the  lives  of  readers.  Illustrated.  369  pages. 

$22.50 


328— ELECTRONIC  AGE  NEWS  EDITING,  by  Harry 
W.  Stonecipher,  Edward  C.  Nicholls  and  Douglas  A. 
Anderson.  A  reference  work  for  the  journalist  who  has 
moved  or  is  moving  from  the  traditional  newsroom  into 
the  electronic  world.  Goes  beyond  editing  and  copy  proc¬ 
essing  to  style,  makeup,  readability  and  the  laws  of  libel, 
etc.  Indexed.  343  pages.  $22.95 


330— BROADCASTING  IN  AMERICA,  A  Survey  of 
Television,  Radio,  and  the  New  Technologies 
(Fourth  Edition),  by  Sydney  W.  Head  with  Christ¬ 
opher  H.  Sterling.  Dealing  with  the  evolution  of  broad¬ 
casting,  programming  and  advertising  developments,  dis¬ 
cussing  new  media  and  delivery  systems  as  well  as  FCC 
regulations  and  deregulation.  Indexed.  642  pages. 

$20.95 


331 — MEDIA,  An  Introductory  Analysis  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Mass  Communications,  (Third  Edition),  by 

Peter  M.  Sandman,  David  M.  Rubin  and  David  B. 
Sachsman.  Written  to  help  media  consumers,  as  well  as 
future  media  professionals,  understand  the  media,  so  that 
the  former  can  consume  more  cautiously,  so  that  the 
latter  can  perform  more  effectively,  so  both  can  stuggle  to 
improve  the  content.  Indexed.  525  pages.  $17.95 


332— COPY  EDITING  (Second  Edition),  by  Judith 
Butcher.  A  practical  manual  for  all  who  prepare  type  and 
illustrations  for  publication.  Intended  for  the  book  field 
but  useful  to  all  editors.  Indexed  331  pages.  $49.50 


333— WITHOUT  BIAS,  A  Guidebook  for  Nondis- 
criminatory  Communication  (Second  Edition), 
edited  by  Judy  E.  Pickens.  Demonstrates  how  to  iden¬ 
tify  and  eliminate  conscious  or  unconscious  biases  based 
on  sex,  disability,  age  and  other  qualities.  Real-life  cases, 
examples  and  anecdotes  help  explain  application  of  the 
laws  in  this  area.  Indexed.  2(X)  pages.  $10.95 


334— INTERPRETATIVE  REPORTING  (Eighth  Edi¬ 
tion),  by  Curtis  C.  MacDougall.  A  "how  to  do  it" 
manual  for  journalistic  fact-finders  following  the  author's 
belief  that  "the  best  approach  is  mastery  of  the  basic 
principles  of  reporting  and  writing  and  that  attempts  to 
shortcut  the  learning  experience  are  unwise. .  .  .This  is 
one  book  that  never  has  abandoned  the  basics."  Indexed. 
588  pages.  $16.95 


335— STAND  UP-SPEAK  UP-OR  SHUT  UP,  A  Prac¬ 
tical  Guide  to  Public  Speaking,  by  L.  Perry  Wilbur. 
Useful  to  all  executives  who  have  to  s^ak  in  pubiic,  with 
tips  on  how  to  control  stage  fright,  use  gestures,  get  and 
keep  people's  attention,  etc.  Indexed.  1%  pages.  $12.95 


336— WRITER'S  &  PHOTOGRAPHER'S  GUIDE  TO 
NEWSPAPER  MARKETS,  by  Joan  and  Ronald 
Long.  A  marketing  list  for  writers,  photographers  and 
artists  for  leading  newspapers,  including  religious,  col¬ 
legiate,  etc.  Spiral  bound.  156  pages.  $9.95 


337— COMMUNICATION  AND  SOCIAL  CHANGE 
IN  DEVELOPING  NATIONS:  A  Critical  View,  by 

Goran  Hedebro.  Analyzing  questions  concerning  the 
role  of  information  in  social  change:  How  can  mass  media 
contribute  to  national  and  local  development,  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes,  the  free  flow  of  information  in  the  Third 
World.  Indexed.  142  pages.  $7.95 


338— THE  WORLD  NEWS  PRISM:  Changing 
Media,  Clashing  Ideologies,  by  Willian  A.  Hachten. 
Outlines  and  analyzes  the  major  issues  and  recent  topical, 
controversial,  and  often  misunderstood  developments  in 
international  news  communication.  Considers  future 
evolution  in  technology  and  impact  of  the  news  media. 
Indexed.  133  pages.  $8.95 


339— ADVERTISING  MEDIA,  by  Donald  W. 
Jugenheimer  and  Peter  B.  Turk.  A  textbook  on  adver¬ 
tising  media  planning  and  buying  process,  marketing 
strategies,  media  mix.-formulas  for  media  calculations. 
Index^.  220  pages.  $25.95 


340— MASS  COMMUNICTION  THEORIES  AND 
RESEARCH,  by  Alexis  S.  Tan.  Its  main  objective  is  to 
present  and  integrate  results  of  significant  communication 
research  within  theoretical  frameworks.  Academic,  but 
not  technical,  to  be  used  as  a  text  for  upper  level  under¬ 
graduate  students  and  beginning  graduate  courses  in  mass 
communication  theory  or  mass  media  and  society.  In¬ 
dexed  312  pages.  $26.95 
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SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

FOUNDATION 

1100  Central  Trust  Tower,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 


NEWSPAPERS 
TV  STATIONS 


RADIO  STATIONS 


April  7,  a  group  of  ouistanding  journalists  representing  some  of  the  most 
prestigiousTiames  In  the  newspaper  and  broadcast  fields  will  be  honored 
in  Gincinnattr  They  are  the  top  gradtiates of ^ class  of  more  than  1000 
ind i vidualsjr  newspapers  and  broadcasUstations  who  submitted  entries  in 
The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation's  annual  conteshcategories.  A^total  of 
$25,500  in  c^shTimaddition  to  plaques  and  citations  will  be  presented.  We 
saiufe  theTirst=pla(¥  wimiers:  - 


EDWARD  Wgt  SCRiPPS  AWA^ 
For  ElrstAm^gment  Reporting 

ERNlih>YLE  jfeMORIAL  AWARD 
For  Fluman  Interest  Writing 

EDWARD  I  MEEMAN  AWARDS 
For  Consefv^ion  Reporting 

. _ 4 _ i-A? _ 


Des  Moines  Register 


Chicago  SuD-Times 


Gyer  100,000  Circulation: 
Under  100,000  Circulation: 

WALKER  STONE  AWARD 
For  Editorial  Writing 

CHARLES  M.  SCHULZ  AWARD 
For  Promising  Cartoonists 

ROY  W.HOWARD  AWARDS 
For  Public  Service 

Newspaper  Division^ _ 


Newsday 


Wrizpna  Daily  Star 


Jay  Ambrose 


Mbuntain  News 


Dallas  Morning  News 


The^attle  Times 


HR  Television 


[lanapolis,  Ind. 


The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  takes  this  opportunity  to  again: 
many  distinguished  editors  in  the  nevyspaper  and  broadca^ief 
gaveoftheu^i^do  judge  the  awards^fl^^^^||JDB||||||||| 
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